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Not to be taken from this room 
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Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 


Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 
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Henredon. Exceptional design and quality in living, 
dining and bedroom furniture. The fine craftsmanship 
and variety of Henredon upholstered furniture styles may be seen i) 
by sending $1.00 to Dept. A-76, 


Morganton, N.C. 28655. le} 1redon 


The last reason for buying a Cadillac. 


After all the personal enjoyment ... consistently has had the highest resale value 
After the thousands of miles of Cadillac comfort of any U.S. luxury car make. 
and convenience... And if the money difference doesn’t impress yo! 
| After the months and years of deep-seated consider what Cadillac resale value says aboui 
| satisfaction... the basic worth of the car—and how people 
After all that comes the last pleasure a Cadillac view that worth. 
can provide. And that, of course, is what it can Whether you buy or lease, you really 
| bring at trade-in time. For it is true that Cadillac should visit your Cadillac dealer. 
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McGUIRE* 


JOINS RATTAN WITH RAWHIDE 


Send 50¢ for illustrated brochure 
to McGuire, 38 Hotaling Place, 
San Francisco 94111 





For further details consult your 
interior designer, and visit a 
McGuire showroom 
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U.S. PATENTS 2,936,009; 3,297,063; 2,837,142 
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Cleveland 
Grand Rapids 
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Atlanta 
Miami 
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Los Angeles 
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Seattle 


Toronto 


Germany 
Italy 
France 
Britain 
Greece 





Thurston/McGuire, 964 Third Avenue 

6-187 Merchandise Mart 

2900 Superior Avenue 

Exhibitors Building 

Gilbert Thurston Associates, 45 Newbury Street 
Joe Sherry Associates, 114-16th Street, N.W 

Joe Sherry Associates, 285 N.W. 71st Street 

Joe Sherry Associates, 602 N. Rome Avenue 

E. C. Dicken, Inc., 480 Decorative Center 

Robert Crowder & Associates, 8417 Melrose Place 
Stephen E. Earls Showroom, 220 S.W. 1st Avenue 
520 South Findlay Street 


McGUIRE CANADA 
287 MacPherson Avenue 


McGUIRE EUROPE 

Hans Kaufeld, Bielefeld 

Lyda Levi, Via Durini 24, Milan 

a Noor, 8-10-12 rue Vauvilliers, Paris 
Ebroplan Limited, 1 Three Kings Yard, London 
Saridis S.A., 11 G. Frangoudi Street, Athens 
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timeless styling 
ASSUIeS YOU a 
lifetime of 
increasing 
appreciation 
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Our versatile Satinwood Desk-Game Table with reversible Chess Board and recessed Back 
gammon Board. For illustrated folios of Kindel’s Occasional Table ( ollections, send one dollar to 
Kindel Furniture Company, Dept. AD-JA76, 100 Garden St., S.E.. Grand Rapids, Michigan 49507 
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July/August 1976: 
Volume Thirty-Three/Number One 


Cover: A Long Island beach house designed by 
Michael de Santis. Featured on page 114. 
Photographed by Jaime Ardiles-Arce. 
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Primitive Sophistication on the Costa de Careyes 
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Baker Furniture 


Baker Far East furniture is 
based on documented designs 
found in China, Korea and 
Japan. Beautifully simple, 
these models have endured 
for centuries. [hese selections 
offer a versatile choice of great 





individuality and distinc- 
tion for living room, bedroom 
and dining room. The same 
principles of scale, proportion, 
brass hardware and wood se- 
lection found in the originals— 


and the highest 
quality of cabi- 
network and fin- 
ish that enhances 
all Baker furni- 
ture—establishes 
the value of these 
Far East repro- 
ductions. 





You are invited to send 
>3.00 to Baker Furniture, 463 





Far East Collection 
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Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
[ll. 60654 for the catalogue. 
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Distinguished manufacturer and distributor 
through your interior designer or furniture retailer with 
showrooms in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Grand Rapids, High Point, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Miami, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco 





























CHOOSE ANY ONE OF. 
THESE VALUABLE SETS 


as a trial member of the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB? 


The Suggested Trial: You simply agree to buy four Club choices during the next twelve months at substantial savings on most books you choose. 





CARL SANDBURGSs Pulitzer Prize- Winning 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The entire six- volume set for § 50 
More than a portrait of a great American, 
this monumental 6-volume biography is a fs 


tapestry of America in crisis and resolution. 
Winner of a Pulitzer Prize for history...a ; $1’ YO 
work of timeless beauty and humanity. PUBLISHER'S LIST PRICE: 


THE STORY OF by WILL and 
CIVILIZATION tenmetciedvotune b 


This multi-volume history 
of all mankind—ancient io S 5 
and modern, Occidental on ly 


and Oriental, is one of the 
great literary achieve- 
ments of the twentieth 


PUBLISHER'S S ) »A. 50 
century. LIST PRICE: 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


The complete contents of the 
original, eight- volume, $219.50 edition 


The only major philosophical 
reference work published in oH 
English since 1901. The collab- on ly 


oration of 500 philosophers 
cover every aspect of the sub- 


ject —ancient, modern, Eastern 99 50 


and Western. PUBLISHER'S LIST PRICE: 








O SIGNALIZE its 50th Anni- 
ees, the Book-of-the- 
Month Club extends this 
special invitation. Until now, 
high retail prices have put 
the magnificent works shown 
here beyond the reach of 
many families. However, as a 
trial member, you can 
acquire one of these sets at 
extraordinary savings —as 
much as $202. This is not 
a one-time bounty for book- 
lovers but a demonstration of 
a continuing benefit. As a 
member, not only will you be 
able to keep abreast of the 
important new books, but if 
you continue you will enjoy 
similar savings on other 
expensive library sets. 


THE COMPACT EDITION OF THE 
OXFORD ENGLISH 
ee nee 


Contains the complete contents for 
of the 13-volume Oxford English 
Dictionary. generally-considered on a 


the final arbiter of the meaning, 


origin, history and usage of words Save as much 
in the English language. Bausch & SOO oa 
Lomb magnifying glass included. PUBLISHER'S LIST PRICE: gs as $202 
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fe oe) MEMBERSHIP Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012" g-aiz-7 [5] The Compact 

* You will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club News® a Edition of the OED $17.50 
literary magazine published by the Club fifteen times a 
year. The News describes the coming Selection and scores 
of Alternates, and will be sent to you approximately every 
three and a half weeks. 

* If you wish to purchase the Selection, do nothing and it 
will be shipped to you automatically. 

* If you do not want the Selection—or you would like one 
of the Alternates or no book at all—simply indicate your 
decision on the reply form always enclosed with the News 
and mail it so we receive it by the date specified. 

* If, because of late mail delivery of the News, you should 
receive a Selection without having had 10 days to decide 
whether you want it, that Selection may be returned at 
Club expense. 

* All books distributed by the Book-of-the-Month Club 
are identical to the publishers’ editions in content, format, 
size and quality. 


| 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club and L] Carl Sandberg’s | 
send me the set I have checked in the box at right, for which you will ABRAHAM LINCOLN $18.50 

bill me. I agree to buy four Selections or Alternates during the first a THE ENCYCLOPEDIA | 
year | am a member, paying in most cases special members’ prices. oF PHILOSOPHY $17.50 

My membership is cancelable any time after I buy these four books. A I 

shipping charge is added to all shipments. {cil THE STORY | 
OF CIVILIZATION $22.50 
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The first toilet seat 


witha mind 
WEIR ie 


Introducing The “POLITE SEAT,” the first toilet 
seat witha mind of its own. Who ever heard of atoilet 
seat that thinks? Well here's one. The “POLITE SEAT” 
the first toilet seat that closes automatically, quietly 
and gently after the toilet is flushed. This revolu- 
ionary seat is molded of high-impact polystyrene 
ith a low profile, gracefully contoured look. Its 
adjustable design fits virtually all regular and elon- 
gated tank-type toilets and installation is as simple 
fas conventional seats with no elect ; 








The Bettmann Archive 











-] LETTERS 
FROM 


READEINS 








The Editors invite your comments, suggestions, and/or criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I am a neighbor of Mr. Capote’s; he doesn’t really know 
me, but I am writing to tell you what a wonderful story 
you did about him. I’ve always wanted to see the interior 
of his house and your photos were lovely. I’ve enjoyed 
your magazine for a number of years, and the inclusion 
of such interesting celebrities of late is a nice touch. 
Sara Tiego 
Wainscott, New York 


Your cover picture and article of the Truman Capote 
house in the January/February 1976 issue intrigues me. 
For the records, I wish to give you the following informa- 
tion: Capote purchased the house from me and did not 
have it built by a man now dead. The fact of the matter is 
that the builder is still active and available. 
Walter L. Dessauer 
Water Mill, New York 


I’ve meant for a very long time to write and let you know 
how impressed I’ve been by the response to my piece on 
doll houses in Architectural Digest (November/December 
1975). Friends and acquaintances from all walks of life 
have seen it and commented. I had no idea you had such 
a large circulation and, especially, such a diversified one. 
Flora Gill Jacobs 

Washington, D.C. 


I was delighted to see the special feature article showing 

my trompe l'oeil table in your March/April edition. I 
wish to compliment you on the handsome layout. 

Piero Fornasetti 

Milano, Italy 


Obviously your magazine is an unexcelled showcase for 
interior designers and exquisite furnishings. However, 
there are those of us who do not feel compelled to fill 
almost every square foot of space with something, re- 
gardless of how unique it may be. I would indeed 


| appreciate having more of the “elegance of open space.” 


Marshall R. Ritchie 
Seattle, Washington 


Cheers for you, to rise above the “In” décor, to vault the 


| trends and show work whose only criterion is beauty. 


John B. Samualson 
Boston, Massachusetts 














Look ma, 


OBI O MUIR 


When we talk to people about their refrigerators, 
one point that almost always comes up is finger- 
prints on the doors. So, we decided to do some- 
thing about them. 

Now you can buy a Whirlpool refrigerator- 
freezer that has textured steel doors. They’re 
strong. They’re attractive. And best of all, they're 
designed to minimize fingerprints. 

Of course that’s just the beginning of the 


<=> 
Whirl 


Home 


benefits youll enjoy with a new Whirlpool 
refrigerator-freezer. 


Nifty things like water and ice through the door. 


Our Activated Charcoal Filter. Crispers with special 
humidity seals. And, on most models, the Whirlpool! 
easy-to-clean, long-lasting, porcelain enameled 
interior. 

Put them all together and you're talking about 
one of the best refrigerators ever made. 


pool 


ppliances 


We believe quality can be beautiful. 
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Pure wool plush fashioned seamless to exact room dimensions for wall-to-wall install 


Need Custom Carpet be an eyebrow-raising 
investment? Could be! The handmade Berven 
Rug gracing the royal palace of a Far East 
potentate is just that. Yet, your expression of 
luxury and good taste may be less sumptuous 
...and correspondingly less costly. Regardless, 
your Berven Of California carpet would be 


ation. Distinguished with perimeter design inspired by a New Guinea tribal war s 


made to similar exacting standards. A treasured 
possession individually fashioned for you of 
finest premium yarns with impeccable tailoring 
refinements. Offering you the widest latitude 
in colors, textures and designs. Your interior 
designer has the fascinating details. Or, for a 


stimulating start, write for free color brochure. 


mimrey iN Cilol OM CARPET 


DIVISION OF 


BERVEN OF CALIFORNIA, 2600 Ventura Avenue, Fresno, California 93717 
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Pauline de Rothschild was one of the most influential people of our 
time. Her name was synonymous with style. Her touch was magic. 
We talked with the baroness only two days before she died. She and 
Philippe de Rothschild drove from the Santa Barbara Biltmore, 
where they were staying, to Los Angeles to attend the West Coast 
premiere of John Butler's ballet, Medea, for the American Ballet 


Theater. After the performance we had tea 
with the baron and baroness, Mr. Butler, 
Beverly Jackson and New York designer 
Mel Dwork. Pauline de Rothschild re- 
marked, ‘Your magazine has revolution- 
ized interior design.’ It was a great complli- 
ment from a great lady—a lady who made 
living an art. =) 


Architect Marco Aldaco looks much 
younger than his forty-two years. 
When he met Mr. and Mrs. Aristotle 
Onassis a few years ago to discuss an 
Acapulco house for them, Jackie 
Onassis exclaimed: “But he’s just a 
boy!’ Senor Aldaco cheerfully suggests 
that perhaps his youth is preserved in 
spirits. When he was interviewed by 
Allen Carter, our man in Mexico, his 
last words on Carter’s tape were “Muy 
buena tequila.” See page 44. 


What does a famed lady of culinary 
arts do when she’s not in the kitchen? 
We thought it would be fascinating to 
find out by visiting Julia Child. We 
discovered that she lives in the same 
way that she cooks: with enthusiasm, 
humor and fun. Her house is filled 
with joys: paintings, carvings, books 
and music. And who better, we 
thought, to write the article, than Julia 
Child herself? She consented; we pre- 
sent the results, with brio. See page 52. 


Mr. Britt and his wife, Julie, are fast- 
moving components of the New York 
social scene. In summer they commute 
between a Baroque townhouse in 
Manhattan and a country home in East 
Hampton, where their parties are rem- 
iniscent of the twenties. Their pas- 
times may be frivolous, but when 
Thomas Britt is at work he is regarded 
as one of the best designers in the 
country. See page 64. 
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ALLEN CARTER 


Comfort and 
Creative Living 
By Suzanne 
Morrow 
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Editor-in-Chief Gardens 

By Valentine 

Primitive Lawford 
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By Allen Carter Ra 





Duke Gardens 





Aldaco 


Le Style 
Contemporain 
By Susan Heller 
Architectural 


Anderson 
Digest Visits: 
Julia Child 





Catroux 





The Masterful 
Touch 
By Peter Carlsen 


Poetic Pastels 
By David 
Halliday 








Mrs. Lewis’s own home, shown in the 
January/February 1976 issue of Archi- 
tectural Digest, was a most talked-about 
feature. In this issue we see her work 
for singer Joni Mitchell. Busy with her 
successful Los Angeles showroom, 
J. Robert Scott, Sally Sirkin Lewis ac- 
cepts only clients that she feels will 
understand her work. Miss Mitchell, 
although candidly wary of decorators, 
liked designer Lewis’s ideas. We con- 
cur heartily. See page 72. 


One of the reasons the Duke Gardens 
are so enchantingly beautiful is that 
Doris Duke gives them personal atten- 
tion. She travels in search of plants, 
supervises the planting cycle, and 
oversees current maintenance prob- 
lems. The eleven luxuriously planted 
greenhouses, each portraying gardens 
of other eras or places, are kept in full 
bloom and perfection. Our photogra- 
pher Richard Champion has captured 
them with poetic beauty. See page 78. 


We have wanted to show the work of 
Francois Catroux for years. Our letter 
reached the Paris-based international 
designer shortly after he had com- 
pleted major decorating changes in his 
own apartment; and an appointment 
was promptly made for talented Pas- 
cal Hinous to do the photography. We 
hope this story is but the first of many 
featuring the work of M. Catroux, 
often referred to as the Cartier of 
design. See page 86. 


This is the second showing (the first: 
March/April 1975) of Albert Hadley’s 
work in Architectural Digest. As a de- 
signer, he is one of the finest. As a 
person, he is one of the most liked and 
respected in the design world. When 
we visited Mr. Hadley he was full of 
enthusiasm for his new country house. 
“My ideas about scale, texture and 
color remain constant, so I plan to 
reuse what I have.” That's the kind of 
consistency we feel is the hallmark of 
a successful designer. See page 92. 


continued on page 16 











| PARTS or LABOR unless failure is 


Compare the Potscrubber IT 


dishwasher to what 


you've been looking for. 


You be the judge. 


Compare our POTSCRUBBER II 
Performance and Full 30-Day 
Money Back Warranty. 

A POTSCRUBBER II Dishwasher 
(Model 950 or 1050) will help you 
out of a lot of tough scrapes. There's 
no pre-rinsing or pre-scraping. 
Just tip off hard pieces and larger 
scraps. A special Power Scrub” 
cycle goes to work on your pots and 
pans...even with a full load of 
glasses, dishes and platters. 

Buy your POTSCRUBBER II 
dishwasher from a participating 
dealer in the 48 contiguous states 
or D.C. and give it oe 
care. Ifyou are 2 
not complete- we 
ly satisfied 
(and you'll be the 
judge). notify the dealer 
from whom you purchased 
dishwasher within 30 days and — 
present your certificate. He will 
take it back and refund your money. 


Contract applies to dishwashers 
with PermaTuf tub and door liner 
installed and retained for home use 
within the 48 contiguous states 


Procided by our Customer Care” 
Factory Service Organization...or 
by one of our franchised Customer 
Care Servicers. 

Compare our spacious interior. 


than most competitive models 
and none is larger. Even with all 


space of your old one. And because 


platters to wash in the bottom one, 


Compare our incredibly dura- 
ble interior with its ten year 
tub plan. 

In addition to the warranty youll 
receive a service contract that says, 
“Tf the PermaTuf’’tub or door liner 
should fail to contain water due to 
manufacturing defects such as 
cracking, chipping, peeling or rust- 
ing within the nine (9)-year con- 
tract period (ending ten years from 
purchase date), General Electric 
will repair or replace the tub or 
door WITHOUT CHARGE for either 





due to misuse or abuse.This Service 





















or the District of Columbia” Service = 


its roominess, it fits right into the 


you sometimes have very tall glasses 
to wash in the top rack or very large 


there’s a Dial-a-Level® Rack which 
can be adjusted up and down. 
Compare our sound insulation. 
A POTSCRUBBER II Dishwasher is 
remarkably quiet, thanks to its 
glass fiber insulation 
on top, front, sides, back, 
door and bottom. 









the quietest 
dishwasher 
we've ever: 


made. ep 
Compare’ 


our service. “=4 
When you buy GE, 
tomer Care® Service, our pledge that 
wherever you go in the 48 contigu- 
ous states, you'll find a GE qualified 
serviceman nearby. Should you 

ever need one. 


WARRANTY TO cg 
we’ "Sty, 


5 Good Housekeeping « 
PROMISES Ss 
EME op perynn 










Its got a tub opening thats larger -« 
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Oriental Rugs 


NEW, SEMI-ANTIQUES AND ANTIQUES 
FOR THE DISCRIMINATING... 





A fine 19th century 
antique Column-Tabriz prayer rug 
6/6” x 4/6” 
with unusually beautiful colorings 
of rust, ivory, blues and golds. 


WE ARE CONTINUALLY ADDING TO 
OUR EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF FINE ORIENTAL RUGS. 
el PLEASE CONTACT US FOR YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


Fred Mohehan Rus (. 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 
295 FIFTH AVENUE « 6th FLOOR « NEW YORK. N.Y. 10016 
(212) 725-2076 ® 725-2077 
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PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 


continued from page 12 

It was after seeing Harold Broderick’s 
work in Architectural Digest (recently, 
September/October 1975) that the 
owners of a house in Rancho Santa Fe 
called him. Their residence, high- 
ceilinged, spacious, with massive ar- 
chitectural details, needed a designer 
whose talents included creating warm 
and inviting living areas for two or 
twenty. Mr. Broderick, president of 
Arthur Elrod Associates, achieved this 
and more. See page 98. 


When we visited Chicago several 
months ago we spent the better part of 
a day with Richard Himmel, whose 
new office showroom is one of the 
most exciting spaces we’ve seen. We 
also think the Chicago penthouse he 
designed for a couple is an interesting 
space. After thirty years as an interior 
designer Mr. Himmel has retained 
common sense—and humor. Some- 
how he also finds time for a second 
career as a novelist. See page 104. 


It is always interesting to see a de- 
signer’s own home, and although 
Michael de Santis sold his Long Island 
Beach house, the new owners have 
kept everything exactly as the de- 
signer left it, including the dinner 
plates—an unspoken tribute to a most 
comfortable house and a talented de- 
signer. This is the second time we have 
shown the work of Michael de Santis 
(the first, January/February 1976), and 
we again applaud his straightforward 
approach. See page 114. 


Designer David Vicary counts among 
his many clients the queen of England, 
the Queen Mother, Lord Harlech and 
Peter Sellers. When Derry Moore, our 
contributing editor in London, told us 
David Vicary’s country house was an 
eighteenth-century parsonage, we 
were intrigued. His visual sense and 
his enthusiasm give the house, which 
could have become austere in the 
hands of a lesser designer, a rare spirit 
of excitement. See page 122. 0 


A Triumph 
of Space 
By Sam Burchell 





ELLEN GRAHAM 


Broderick 


Updating a 
Twenties 

Penthouse | 
By Bess Winakor 





Himmel 


Summer at | 
the Beach 
By John Loring 





de Santis 


Kilvert’s | 
Parsonage 

By Elizabeth 
Dickson } 
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See Heritage furniture at 
these and other fine stores. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Oxford Furniture Galleries 


CONNECTICUT 


New London, Home Beautiful of 
New London, Inc. 


Southbury, Classic House 


FLORIDA 

Cape Coral, Robb & Stucky Furniture 
Fort Myers, Robb & Stucky Furniture 
Jacksonville, R.C. Jones Drexel Heritage 
Ocala, Koontz Co. 

Tallahassee, Shaw's Inc 


ILLINOIS 

Arlington Heights, Plunkett's Drexel Heritage 
Chicago, Plunkett Furniture Company 
Lombard, Plunkett Furniture Company 
Moline, Hueborter’s Furniture 


River Forest, Plunkett Furniture Company 


INDIANA 
Fort Wayne, Adams & Walda Furniture 
South Bend, Ries Furniture Co, 


KENTUCKY 


Flemingsburg, McClure's Acre of Furniture 


MASSACHUSETTS 
West Springfield, Sam Salem, Inc. 


MICHIGAN 
Farmington, Ray Interiors Inc. 
Grand Rapids, Klingman's 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth, Margeson's Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 
Cherry Hill, Jack F Bateman’s Interiors 


Morristown, Greenbaum Brothers 
Country Mile House 


Mc. Holly, Rancocas Valley Furniture 
Paterson, Bograd’s 
Paterson, Greenbaum Brothers 


NEW YORK 

Farmingdale, Interiors by Atlantic 
Hartsdale, Caiati Drexel Heritage 
Huntington, Lyons Furniture Company 
New York City, G. Cardarelli, Inc. 
Schenectady, Robinson Furniture Co., Inc. 
Syosset, Caldwell’s Interiors Inc. 

Syracuse, D.A. Daniels 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Lenoir, Stevens Furniture Co., Inc 


Raleigh, Wayside Furniture 


OHIO 
Youngstown, Lowry Furn. and Cpt. Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Harrisburg, M. Lee Goldsmith 
Philadelphia, Conlen’s Furn. & Interiors 
Pittsburgh, Today's Home—2 Stores 


PUERTO RICO 


Ponce, Mundo Muebles, Inc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Southeastern Galleries 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville, Payne Furniture Co 


WISCONSIN 


La Crosse, Ross Furniture Corp. 


J Drexel Heritage Furnishings 


Champion International Corporation 


Furniture from the Sketchbook® Collection by Heritage. 

For your nearest Heritage dealer, call free 800-243-6000 (In Conn., 1-800-882-6500) 
For booklets and a room-planning kit, send $1 to Drexel Heritage Furnishings, 
Champion International Corp., Dept. AD-7-76, Drexel, N.C. 28619 
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‘*Polaroid’’ and ‘*SX-70"" ’ 
© 1976 Polaroid Corporation | 














Left, the SX-70 lets you take real close-ups without a special lens. Right, the closest most 
other cameras will let you get. 


The deluxe SX-70 An arrangement of 
Land camera does things mirrors inside gives you 
no other camera can do. through-the-lens viewing, 


so you can focus and frame 

ity to 10.4” That’s closer your picture precisely and 

than you can get with almost know that’s what you'll get. 
Press a button. A 12,000 


any other camera in the 
world without aspeciallens. | rpm motor propels the 


You can focus from infin- 





na 





ogee 





When you look through the viewfinder, a system of mirrors lets you look right through the 
lens, so you can focus and frame your picture precisely. 






already developing picture 
into your hand, hard and 
dry. There's nothing to peel 
or throw away. In minutes, 
you have a big, beautiful 
3Y8" x 3¥8" color print. 

In daylight, an electric 
eye automatically reads 
the light and sets the 
aperture and electronic 
shutter speed for you. 
When you take flash 
pictures, if you're slightly 
out of focus the sophisti- 
cated electronic system of 
the SX-70 will correct your 
error, SO you wont get 
washed-out or too-dark 
pictures. 

The finest camera 
Polaroid makes, the deluxe 
SX-70 has a velvety chrome 
finish and a genuine leather 
wrap. It folds into a flat 
elegant shape, to fit into a 
pocket or purse. 

Only the SX-70. _ 
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Designers, architects or home builders will find a 
breathtaking array of architectural adornments. 

From out of the decorative and ornamental 
heritage of Europe and America these articles have 
been painstakingly collected and assembled in our 
showrooms to enable you to recreate the warmth and 
elegance of a bygone era. Only a personal visit to our 
showrooms will fully explain the wonders of one of a 
kind items we have to offer. Our business is centered 
in one of Atlanta’s early mansions conveniently 
located only a mile off expressway I-20 and we are 
open from 10:00 am to 5:00 pm every day except 
Sunday. Confirmed out of town appointments are 
recommended and will be-met at the airport and 
returned there for departure. 

Phone: (404) 525-0468 


wrt c) ‘and. entranceways e Mantels e Brass hardware 
and lighting ¢ ornamental iron e railings, newel posts 


and PLES Cea mea igs © pedaments and _ pilasters 
O stained, beveled andetched glass windows, doors 

« inserts, an Or reproduced to your 
specificati Laie ts . 


400 years of archetictural art from two co 

















A Masque of Ostentation 
By T.H. Robsjohn-Gibbings 


LISTEN MY CHILDREN and you will hear the voice of one lone 
woman speak the truth, blast interior design off the map 
and become immortal. She was asked by her decorator, 
“Which period do you want?” And with the impact of 
splitting plutonium she replied, “I want my friends 
should faint dead away—period.” 


Stately Homes 

Those nine explicit words unmask the true motivation 
behind every stately home, chateau, schloss and villa in 
Europe. That the world should keel over from the impact 
of sumptuous ostentation is the very heart of aristocratic 
ambition, and not until the bourgeois built industrial 
empires—instead of stately homes—did ostentation 
boomerang and the aristocracy go down on their knees. 
Today we have the spectacle of multinational corpora- 
tion buildings trying to make each other faint dead away. 
And so it will always go. Always. 

But be calm. If interior design is now a sort of 
aristocratic hangover, can you wonder the media shud- 
der that the awful truth might leak out? Billing and 
cooing about gracious living, did the magazines ever say 
in headlines, “Our Living Room Cried for Surgery/So 
Did Our Friends’’? Did editorials ever say, ‘Make 
Friends Faint Dead Away/ Téte de Négre as a Killer’? Or, 
“Her Friends Pass Out Screaming/So Can Yours’? You 
bet they didn’t. One word leaking out about the sordid 
secret behind certain interior design, and editors all over 
the world are liable to faint dead away. 


Alternatives 

Wait. Before you go home for a shower and snooze to 
clear your mind of deplorable Old World contamination, 
consider the alternative to the endless scramble for 
ostentation. Here it is. No compulsion from state, society 
or fashion can force a living soul to be other than himself 
inside the one toehold he has on this planet—his home. 
But in equipping a house, every individual choice, re- 
gardless of money or effort, will reveal completely the 
likeness of the inhabitants. Do, for God’s sake, stop 
quaking. This all-revealing factor cannot be evaded, 
cheated or bought off by ostentation. Fashionable and 
period imitations only reveal that the inhabitants are 
pretentious, addlepated and devoid of imagination, 
which they hope to conceal. There now! Do we face this 
reality, abide by it, make our household image true and 
worthy of ourselves—or rig it up with a mask of misbelief 
and futile evasion? What do we do? 

Of course, there are dangers. Who doesn’t understand 
the risks of awakening and scaring the wits out of 


continued on page 22 
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FASHION KITCHENS 


4 


Each St. Charles kitchen is unique... 
the expression of an individual personality 
and lifestyle. Each St. Charles kitchen is a 
masterwork of planning and design—blended 
trom the widest choice of materials, furniture 
woods, textured metals, designer colors. 

If it's time to bring your dream kitchen 
to life, your St. Charles dealer /designer can 
help you. Browse in his showroom. Use his 
expert counsel in design, planning, color 
styling, installation. 

After all, your St. Charles kitchen must be 
a masterpiece—and it must be you. 





Please send me your colorfully illustrated 
44-page Kitchen Ideas Book, plus 

‘‘The Choice is Yours’’ book of latest designs. 
I’m enclosing $3.00. 


ST. CHARLES FASHION KITCHENS 
St. Charles, Illinois 60174 


Nance es — so 
Address elephone. ore. 

Ck —————————— eee County 
SS Zip 


6A7205 
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AMERICAN EAGLE 
Molded crystal, cut and polished * 51/2” long * $390.00 


% 


SB EN = Gieyawore 


A PART OF CORNING GLASS WORKS SINCE 1918 
56th STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 * (212) 752-1441 





Only Prudentials SANTA Liners cruise the Strait of 
Magellan — every 2 weeks year-round. Enjoy this unique 
and memorable experience...with just 100 passengers 
...on our 52-day Round South America voyages from 
the West Coast. Or choose a 2-3 week Sea/Air Holiday 
cruising from Rio de Janeiro, through the Strait, to Lima. 
Ships of U.S. registry. 


Prudential Lines, inc. 
One California St., San Francisco, CA 94106 
Call ect: (415) 781-3800 














| GUIESI SPE ake 


| continued from page 20 


| householders hypnotized for decades by interior design 


Svengalis? Did they wake up Lady Macbeth? Nobody 
wants hostesses with “multiple identity’”” becoming 
schizophrenic wrecks with friends bolting back like 
scared rabbits to Meissen sconces and féte de neégre. 
Nevertheless, time is running out. Faint-dead-away 
décor is getting shaky at the knees. Already hostesses— 
waiting for the kill with shrunken heads as living room 
garniture,’iron maidens” in the vestibule and Madame de 
Pompadour’s niche a chien in the library—are about to fall 


| flat on their faces. Is this what Eleanor Clark, writing of 
| history, called “the delicate, ghastly moment of the turn’? 


Will homemakers driven to madness burst out of living 
rooms with banners aloft: “Self-image, Come Home’? 


FAINT-DEADAWAY DEGOR 
IS GETTING Simi 
AD VEE AGNeee 


Will there be war? Will there be doubts? Will there be 
defectors? Will bastions of chic go up in fluff? Will 


| dowagers take to the hills? Will liberated hostesses 


pounding on walls yell, “Listen, you lath-and-plaster 


| faker, from now on look like me!’’ And one crack about 


friends fainting dead away because you look like Lee 
Radziwill or Diana Vreeland, and you're through. 

A girl, chattering about nymphomaniacal daydreams 
on psychiatric couches, would rush home, install Turkish 
corners and leer out of the window with a rose in her 
teeth. Matriarchs, subduing families and lacerating 
friends with bullwhip and boiserie, would hang up the 
gorgon’s head. Henpecked widowers would record their 
decimated lives with illustrations of the Via Dolorosa. 
Milquetoast males—hidden by machismo, marlin snouts, 
lion heads and brahma bull skins—would change to 
skirted tables, potpourri bowls and quiet evenings doing 
petit point. A Jet Set Jezebel, told her abstract paintings 


| are sexless, would give her art dealer a sock in the eye. 


And tenants, moving into vacated apartments and falling 
over Belle Epoque carousel swans, would turn back. 


No Surrender 
Does it all sound chaotic? Should we turn back and 


| surrender our homes for the kill-’em-dead decorating 


| mafia to paste their image on? Never! Remember, Lot’s 
_ wife tried turning back—and ended up marinated. 


So get out there behind the band. Away with fears, 
doubts and quaking timidity. If Thomas Jefferson illumi- 
nated the walls of Monticello with his likeness, we must 
follow, equally confident and stalwart. So stake your 
claim for household freedom on this, the American 
Bicentennial birthday party. Away! 0 


Known as “the most literate designer extant,” T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings 
is famous for his witty and provocative books. He divides his time now 
between Athens and a Greek island, designing and/or writing. 
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This is Cannell & Chaffin. Cnique objects. 


on, 


Superb furnishings. And 40 outstanding interior designers. 


Every person who serves you here is an 
interior designer of the highest calibre. 
Ready to help you select a single item. 
Or to design a special world for you. 
You may choose from our own special 


collections, or be taken to show rooms 
until you find precisely what you want. 
And our entire range of design services 
is included in the competitive prices of 


interior designers. 


the merchandise. To learn more about 
our design services, please write for our 
color brochure to: Mr. Danford Baker, 
President, Cannell & Chaffin, Dept. 
A.D., 3000 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 


90010. 
(ede C.. i) 


Since 1917 
Fine furnishings, antiques & accessori 





You can buy Mutschler cabinetry 
because it’s the most expensive, 


or because it’s the best. 


Those seeking the finest in cabinetry will / 
invariably look to Mutschler. But at the /f 
same time, they will see other attractive | 
offerings costing less. 

And until a closer inspection is 
made, one might well ask: Would I 
be paying for the Mutschler name? 

Careful comparison, however, 


will reveal why Mutschler Cabin- 


etry commands a higher price. 


cule \4 
inl 3% 
li sap jpcust- You get a finish not 


only beautiful but 
highly resistant to stains and scratches. 





Built the way fine 
furniture used to be built. 


These cabinets are custom-built in 
Nappanee, Indiana by consummate 
craftsmen. They use extra-thick Oak, 
Maple and Cherry hardwoods 
throughout. And unlike most cabinets, 
even the shelves are solid hardwood. 
All cabinet joints are mortised and 


tenoned with comer rails and corner Storage. Are we giving away 









blocks and “=~ , the secrets of 

interlocked is Prawn Af only. magicians? 

in. various hh An ingenious variety of storage 
other ways Ss ee _ features works magic with 

to complete space. Slide-out racks, baskets, 
a structure vegetable bins, tote trays and 
of incredible 3 can storage which all turn 
strength. ’ wasted space into active space. 


The drawers have 
dovetailed joints 
found only in the 
finest furniture. 


Revolving corner storage 

making useful places out of 

: comers. A swing-out spice rack 
putting everything at your fingertips. 





Then the cabinets are oven baked. 


' inches (to hold large 
And finally, they are rubbed with 


serving platters and 
oversize dinner plates 
laid flat). 


And a large storage pantry made to handle 
The an unbelievable array of goods usin 
perfected finish. mndtoiled a nar y of g g 
17 different steps. ) : shelf units: 
| The cabinets are jel Along with 
| machine sanded then these and many 
| hand sanded and hand rubbed to satin other storage 
smoothness. Then stain is applied options, you get 
followed by handwiping and heat drying. _ adjustable shelves 
The natural grains are then accented by in upper and 
| shading and toning. A catalyzed vinyl lower cabinets. - 35 
| sealer is applied followed once again by And the upper <n 
1 heat drying. And then by sanding, cabinets are | = 
! | steel-wool smoothing, and cleaning. deeper than other 
| A catalyzed varnish top coat is applied. _makes—a full 13 


a special lubricant, waxed, buffed and 


| polished—all by hand. 
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The only kitchen that lets you 
rearrange storage features 
all by yourself. 
If you should decide later on that 
you would rather have your vegetable 
bins where you have your pots and 
pans, you can do it. In fact, 
virtually all Mutschler storage 
features are easily interchange- 
able. Even silverware and 
cutlery storage features can be 
moved from drawer to drawer. 
Think what this ex- 
clusive flexibility means 
zz to you. Youcan re-_ Y% 
arrange as your Ze 
needs change over = 
the years. You can 
purchase additional 
storage features 
in the future. 
This alone makes 
Mutschler cabinetry 
worth paying more 


for. l i sss) ‘ 


Why you should not settle 
for less than the finest. 


The cost of cabinetry averages about 25% 
of the total cost of a typical kitchen 
remodeling project. It would be false 
economy to compromise on cabinetry 
when you can get Mutschler without 
adding a great deal to your total 
costs. 

Your Mutschler Kitchen Specialist 
stands ready to answer all of your 
questions and assist you in every way 
possible. (He can also show you 
other fine cabinetry for the home 
including complete wall systems and 
bathroom vanities.) 

Look under “Kitchen Cabinets” 
in the Yellow Pages. That’s where 
you go for the finest. 


IM muUTSCHLER 


The quality is as high as the price. 
Nappanee, Indiana 46550 


(219) 773-3111 
a Triangle Pacitic Company 









EDWARDIAN ENGLAND, ROMANTICALLY RECAPTURED; a 55” glazed chintz — PANACHE. 


ya eetrb tt emit Ce belo 


979 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 10022 
General Offices: 410 E. 62 St., New York 10021 


New York «+ Boston * Philadelphia * Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco + Seattle + Portland * Dallas * Houston: Atlanta  & 


Available through your interior designer and decorating departments of fine stores. } et OP 






















GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Hand-forged English sterling 
silver...the accepted 


“Queens” 
sae) rma) 
Georgian 


House sterling \ 


silver collec- 


LACey emer Ma eC) AIT 
shell, scroll and 
floral pattern 
introduced about 


1825. Meticulously 
crafted in London, 
England, by uniquely 
skilled artisans...as 


it has been for 


generations. 


For brochure and local merchant: 


Georgian House, 225 Fifth Avenue, y 


New York, N.Y. 10010 


The Horchow Collection Christmas 
Catalogues give you the pleasure of 
unhurried, unharried Christmas shopping at 
home with exclusive, exciting and 
imaginative selections of gifts from the 
practical fo the luxe. Send for yours today 











at NO CHARGE. 
NAME-_ mt 
ADDRESS i 
Cly¥ = SS AE/ Ze 


MAIL YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS TO 









THE 


HORCHOW 
@OILECTION 


.O. BOX 34257, DEPT. 04510 


Laie a 


DALLAS, TEXAS 75234 
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| The Question of Drawings 







| A YOUNG MAN who was servicing my car recently noticed 
| through the window on the ledge behind the rear seat a 
| stack of books, on top of which was a catalog of Drawings 


of the 15th and 16th Centuries, an exhibition from Cologne 
that traveled for several years around America. On the 
cover was a Durer of St. Catherine. The young man said 
to me, “They sure could draw in those days. None of this 
junk we get now.” I was surprised that he had noticed at 


__all. It was an unusual experience. 


At the Art Students League, where | was speaking a 
few days before, a young artist in his early thirties said to 


| me—apropos of abstract and conceptual drawings—“ 


think the dealers peddle this stuff to impress the folks in 
the Midwest and make them feel up-to-date.” 


| The Artist’s Opinion 


Also at the League I talked with Minna Citron, who has 
been around for a long while; she is eighty this year and 
is being given four exhibitions in celebration of this fact. 
She has been a “social realist,” an Abstractionist, and a 
putter-together of ‘found objects” as sculpture. 

“I’m digging out the drawings I made in the 1930s,” 
she said. “There’s a demand for them again.” 

These three statements do not add up to a new kind of 
Philistinism, I hope, and they do not denote a throwback. 
But they do suggest to me that drawings have an enchant- 
ment, that they speak in an intimate language very nearly 
universal—a visual Esperanto or lingua franca. 

The fascination of drawings and their delight is to be 
found in the middle of these two observations about 
what is important in a work of art—visual or literary. 


Revival of Interest 

Unless I misread the signs and portents, there is a 
renewed interest in drawings. Not only are there exhi- 
bitions in major museums, but the revival of interest in 
realism has brought drawings out of artists’ and dealers’ 
cupboards where they have been stored since the 1940s 
and the 1950s. There was a market for drawings then, 
and they were inexpensive. Prints were, by and large, out 
of fashion with young collectors, whereas drawings were 
affordable and had an intimate quality and immediacy 
that prints did not—and do not—seem to have. During the 
Depression of the 1930s the W.P.A. government arts 
program spurred a revival of interest in printmaking and 
with it a burst of brilliant experimentation. 

Some curious and interesting things have happened to 
drawings in recent years. In many cases they have 
stopped being drawings in the sense that they were once 
studies or trial runs or experiments or stepping-stones on 


continued on page 28 
















OFALL THE THINKING . 
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These days, you find a lot of car makers copying each ofher's lo(-X-Vfe [41 
In building a Volvo, we're more influenced by yours. 














Mon takes in seven quarts of air per minute. 

. Volvo's 1/2-outlet venti/ation 

ra system keeps it 
continuously fresh. 










On a Volvo, the width of each front 
roof pillar is less than the norma/ 
Me [ES elg er NA Zt ee aalele ele 
So eyes see around it. 


Human hand more accurate than 
human foot So Volvo puts headlight 


dimmer switch on steering : 
column instead of floor. 































i To protect your fe 
q body, Volvo's body A 
r has crumple zones - 
to absorb impact 
Ver ieks —e" 
bucket seats aajust 


of collision before it 
reaches passenger 
compartment 
in eight different directions 
ooh aa ame eel AO AIel ae 
Jee hee 
of adult population. 





a — 









To reduce muscle tension, 
Vo/vo's footrest keeps 
left foot on same 
plane as right. 













Sitting puts more 
pressure on spina/ — 
discs than standing. 
To relieve pressure, ~~ 
Volvo has adjustable 
/umbear support 
for small of b 








Before the average driver can move his 
foot from the gas peda/ fo the brake in 
apoanic situation, a car will travel 56 feet 
(ot55m.ph.) So Volvo puts power disc 
brakes on four whee/s, not just two. 
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Maupintour’s unique epicurean affair: 


CGourmet’s Ita 


Wines and 55 meals for the gastronome’s delight. 


Join this limited Maupintour conducted by Andrea Federici, Italian food 
and wine expert, to savor the best of Italy’s hearty and varied cuisine. Meet 
the chefs, inspect kitchens, plus sightsee the nighlights from Cortina to 
Rome and Portofino to the Adriatic. Wines with every luncheon and dinner. 
You become your own expert on the better wines of each district. 22 days. 
May and September departures. $1887 plus air. This is only one of 17 
different escorted tours described from the British Isles to Sicily. To receive 
brochure, please ask your Travel Agent for Maupintour’s Europe or write: 


& Maupintour 


Telephone 913/843-1211 quality to since 1951 
900 


i Maupintou \ =, Kansas 66044 
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RUSSELLIEYINES OBSERVies 


continued from page 26 

the way to a “finished” work of art—a painting, a piece of 
sculpture, an etching, a woodcut, an engraving, or dry- 
point. They were, in a sense, manuscript—often first 
drafts—spontaneous and begging for refinement, cryptic 
messages later to become statements, notes of observa- 
tions or ideas possibly worth exploring. Perhaps most 
importantly they were records of natural phenomena (a 
tree, a languid woman, a leaping child, a disembodied 
hand) added to the visual vocabulary of the artist, a 
primer of aesthetic recipes, or a cabinet of basic spices, 
perhaps, for adding zest to future banquets on canvas. 
The richness of material is endless. 





DRAWINGS ARE 
THE INNER DIALOGUE BEIVV ERIN 
THE ANEST AND Eis WON 





Now drawing has increasingly become an end in itself, 
though the drawing as finished picture dates back to the 
late Renaissance. The contemporary drawings I have 
recently seen exhibited were not on their way to any- 
where. They were destinations achieved. They were 
finished works of art, and at both the “Three Avant- 
Garde Generations” at the Guggenheim Museum and 
“Drawing Now” at the Museum of Modern Art I had the 
impression I’d gone to the wrong shows. These were not 
drawing shows but picture shows. 

Obviously the line between drawing and painting—in 
museums, if not in artists’ studios—has become indistinct 
to the point of disappearance. I regret this, as I believe 
that there is a rare quality of immediacy about drawings. 


Inner Dialogue 

A great many of the most beautiful drawings come 
casually or carefully from the pencils and chalk and pens 
of painters and sculptors. The drawings we see are those 
an artist thinks are worth saving, some for his private 
purposes, some for public inspection. They are the 
correspondence between himself and the ends he hopes 
to achieve. They are the sometimes sly, sometimes 
solemn, sometimes witty, sometimes devastating asides 
in what it has become fashionable to call the inner 
dialogue between the artist and his work. 

When drawings lose that quality of the artist talking to 
himself, poking around in his own experience—some- 
times with the speed of carelessness and sometimes with 
the care of dissection—trying to make sense of the 
external world that he observes and reconcile it with the 
internal world that is his special vision, they become 
“show” pieces. It is then that the pleasure of intimacy 
vanishes, and only rarely does the alternate pleasure of 
awe in the presence of genius replace it. 0 





A New Englander graduated from Yale University, Mr. Lynes now 
lives in New York City and weekends in the Berkshires. He is the 
author of nine books and was formerly managing editor of Harper's. 
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It's not the monetary value, your insur- 
ance will cover that. But it’s an antique... 
a thing of beauty... that some dedicated 
artisan, now long gone, created with all the 
love and skill at his command. And if it 
should be stolen or destroyed, it will leave 
a void in your life that can never 
quite be filled. 





The NuTone people know this. That's 
one reason they've developed the most 
advanced Security System on the market 
today. To protect the irreplaceable things in 
your life. Write for complete information 
to J. Henderson, 
NuTone, P.O. Box 1580, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45201. 
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An extremely rare, 

perfectly preserved copper one cent 
piece with the head of 

George Washington, dated 179] 
and minted contemporary 

to his presidency. 

The coin is surrounded 

by diamonds and set on a 

link chain necklace of 18 karat 
yellow gold. $12,500. 





Bulgari Jewellers, Hotel Pierre, 795 Fifth Avenue—New York; Via Condotti 10—Roma; 86, Rue Du Rhone—Genev 
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OTHER CASA BELLA PRODUCTS AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR ARCHITECT OR DESIGNER AT: 
New York, 979 Third Ave.; Chicago, 325 No. Wells St.; Los Angeles, Pacific Design Center; Dallas, Waitman Martin Inc., 1444 Oak Lawn Ave.; 
Houston, Waitman Martin Inc., 170 Decorative Center; Atlanta, Decorative Arts Center; Miami, 133 N.E. 40th St.; Philadelphia, The Marketplace 


For further information call or write: Casa Bella, 320 N.E. 75 St., Miami, Fla. 33138. 800-327-7517 
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An Interview with Mark Hampton 
By Rosemary Kent 


HE Is ONE of those New York decorators whose clientele 
turn into friends. They know and trust his impeccable 
taste and originality. Lavish in his attention to detail and 
life style, Mark Hampton has firm and definite ideas 
about how a house or apartment should look. 

Now he has decided to go it alone. After an enor- 
mously successful six and a half years as an associate of 
McMillen, Mr. Hampton has opened his own firm—a 
decision that has been pending for some time. 

‘Friends were always encouraging me to start a busi- 
ness,” he says. “I thought about doing it on and off until 
finally realized I wanted my own place. My partner Joan 
Tobin—a great friend—was influential, too. But maybe 
turning thirty-five had something more to do with it!” 


On His Own 

A man with a charming, gentle manner but with 
uncompromising ideas about interior decoration, Mark 
Hampton will work out of his new offices on East 65th 
Street near The Mayfair House, where people can come for 
expert design advice from him or his two assistants. 

Depending on whose household you’re talking about, 
Mark Hampton is a household word. People who dote on 
privacy dote on him. People who collect beautiful objects 
and have vast art collections dote on him, too. 

“Tl love the challenge of working with people who 
collect lovely things,” he explains. “Books, old carpets, 
furniture, art. Great rooms belong to people with style.” 

His leave-taking from McMillen, where he acquired 
much of his perfectionism, was a smooth one, blessed by 
the firm’s fabled doyenne, Mrs. Archibald Brown. 


Mrs. Brown’s Legacy 

“She is truly one of the great people, a legend in the 
business,” says Mark Hampton. “I value her friendship 
so much. When I left she wished me great luck, because 
she takes great interest in everyone.” 

In addition to fond memories and a few faithful clients, 
Mr. Hampton took with him what he calls “McMillen’s 
point of view of enduring taste.” “It’s the classic inter- 
pretation of good design,” he says. ‘“The lasting quality— 
like a Chanel suit. Who’s ever going to say that Chanel 
has gone out of style? Good classical design endures.” 

He prefers to be called, quite simply, a decorator. 
“We're lucky we aren’t called upholsterers!”” he laughs, 
exercising his clean wit and humor about his profession. 
“Decorators are house people. We love good soaps, 
sheets, things that make a house attractive. Not just the 
furniture or fabrics—but the accessories that help a house 
become elegant. I’m very interested in all aspects of 

-eping, but then I’m terribly domesticated, a real 








homebody. I love to cook, garden, mow the grass.” 

It is this intense personal involvement with his own 
homelife, shared with his wife and two children, Mark 
Hampton immediately transmits. It’s a generous spe- 
cialty of his that comes easily: “Because I give great care 
and concern to other people’s houses. All my life is 
wrapped up in my work. And what I give my clientele, in 
the way of extras, is my total interest.” 

He does not necessarily care for the “total freehand 
policy” that so many others in the interior design field 
insist upon: “I love people with individual taste and 
interests. Nothing is more boring than to work with 
people who let you have carte blanche. I don’t want to 





‘TD RATHER WORK Wiis! 
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work for someone who goes off for a year and leaves 
everything to me. It’s no fun. What interests and amuses 
me is the homeowner with a mind of his own.” 

Characteristic of the Mark Hampton style is his use of 
geometrically patterned carpets in bright colors. Another 
is his bold use of scale, both with fabrics and with 
furniture. He usually mixes the old and the new, brings 
warmth to rooms filled with huge canvases, and some- 
times adapts antiques to a modern use. Yet, he is the first 
to say that he doesn’t have an “identifiable” look. 

“A room should look great,” he explains, ‘and reflect 
the owner, at the same time. An ideal room walks off with 
the people. I’m really not into this labeling of things, 
designs or objects. Like the Parsons table; who cares what 
its name is if it looks good? I’d rather work with idea- — 
oriented people and give them their own look.” 


New Projects 

Off to Fort Worth to supervise a new project, he is 
involved in several new assignments at the moment, in 
addition to setting up his new office. His prodigious 
talent is obviously working double time these days. He’s 
doing a Philadelphia apartment, “very modern with huge 
terraces that overlook the Delaware River,” a house in Ft. 
Worth and three apartments in New York that he’s 
turning into one massive space arrangement. 

“Nothing really changes,” he says. ‘“You always have 
responsibilities in design work, whether you are working 
for yourself or anyone else. I don’t mean to sound like 
Harry Truman or Billy Graham, but if things go wrong, ! | 
it’s the decorator’s responsibility to fix them. ' 

“Decorators are dealing with enormous details in an 
abstract way. The role of the decorator is to make sure | 
that everything comes out the way it is supposed to. | 
What concerns me the most is seeing it through as | 
professionally as possible.” 0 | 
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Our classic pattern” Jack in the Pulpit” 
was created by Vera in 1949. 
This delightful design is still an active 
selling Schumacher fabric. 


Inspired by her recent visit to 
The People’s Republic of China, 
Vera once again brings 
| her unique talent to Schumacher. 
The new collection of 
screen printed fabrics and companion 
wallcoverings will add 
excitement to America’s most 
fashionable interiors. 
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FORM, SO SURE OF ITSELF 'T SPURNS DECORATION. A TRIUMPH OVER THE OBVI 
TODAY A BEAUTIFUL TIFACT TOMORROW THE PRIDE OF COLLECTORS. 


60 EAST 57 ST, NEW 1 216. SHERLE WAGNER N.Y. 10022 PLAZA 8-3300 


Fo trated Catalogue Send $5 to Dept. AD 
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INC. 146 East 56th Street, New York, N.Y, 10022 (212) PL 3-3931 | 

Atlanta e Chicago « Dallas e Houston « Miami || 

Fine 17th & 18th Century French Reproductions e Paneling & Built-in Wall Units » “Carre” Terra Cotta Tiles « ““Ancienne } 
Boiserie” Collection e Fabric Padded Walls e Luxurious Sofas « Draperies & Bedspreads e Wood Refinishing Service 

Special Design Service ) 

| 3 Volume catalog now available—inquiries invited. } 
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The Late Mr. Rosensaft’s Midas Hoard 
By Howard L. Katzander 





WHEN THE ROLL IS CALLED On great collectors of our time the 
name of Josef Rosensaft will surely rank high, as it would 
on any comparable list of great survivors. Mr. Rosensaft 
was one of that rare breed who emerged from the Nazi 
holocaust and went on from Ground Zero to build an 
immense fortune and an outstanding collection of Im- 
pressionist and Post-Impressionist paintings. The collec- 
tion recently sold at Sotheby Parke Bernet’s Madison 
Avenue galleries for more than five million dollars. 


A Fortune Established 

Mr. Rosensaft touched all the bases on his way to the 
luxurious New York home he occupied until his death in 
London from a heart attack last September. He escaped 
once from Auschwitz, was recaptured and sent to 
Bergen-Belsen where he met the woman who became his 
wife. On the hegira that led to New York he paused in 
Switzerland, where it is believed the basis of his fortune 
was established through dealings in foreign currencies. 

He was lavish in his philanthropies and devoted much 
of his energies to helping his fellow sufferers who had 
survived the war. The wealth he built from real estate and 
foreign currency speculation he shared liberally. 

In the throng that poured into the salesrooms and 
galleries of Sotheby Parke Bernet for the evening sale 
were many distinguished collectors, dealers from all over 
Europe and celebrities such as Johnny Carson and Andy 
Warhol. But there was also an unseen presence—a dis- 
tinguished roster of international banks and factors who 
held liens on all the works in the sale. 


The Bankers Watch 

Was it, perhaps, the loan officer of First National City 
Bank who led the spontaneous outburst of applause and 
cheers when the Gauguin Nature Morte a l'Estampe Jap- 
onaise soared to a record $1,400,000, topping the high 
estimate of $1.2 million? Or the man in the third row of 
the balcony with the brace of fine-point auditors’ pens in 
his breast pocket, in whose eyes one could almost see the 
lines of computer numbers carrying the running total to 
$6,628,000, unaware that ten of the works, worth more 


than $1 million, had been bought in? 

Whatever the source of his wealth and the state of his 
balance sheet at the hour of his death, the works in the 
sale were a tribute to his exquisite taste. The Cauguin 
was a celebrated work adorned the jacket ‘ohn 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Gauguin le Sauvage. It had come from the Acquavella 
Galleries, and there was a report that a substantial part of 
the bill for the Gauguin, as well as for several other 
paintings in the sale, was unpaid. 

A Monet of yellow irises brought $130,000. A Rouault 
called Trio (Cirque), painted in 1938, sold for $280,000—a 
record for the artist, well above the high estimate range of 
$160,000 to $220,000. Another Monet, L’Eglise de Vernon, 
brought $310,000, and Renoir’s portrait of Cézanne, also 
acquired from the Acquavella Galleries, brought $230,- 
000. Renoir’s portrait titled L’Eté, a study of Aline Char- 
igot, who later became the artist’s wife, sold for $270,000. 
A portrait by Kees van Dongen, Trinidad Fernandez, 
brought a record price of $160,000. 


THE WORK SaIINGiigle oan 
WERE A TRIBUGE 
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There were important works by Pissarro, among them 
La Mere Jolly for $200,000 and Prairies a Eragny, for 
$170,000, and exceptional works by Sisley—including Les 
Derniéres Feuilles d'Automne, which brought $170,000. 

We wrote in these columns recently of the joys that 
can come from commissioning an edition of sculptures in 
reduced size as gifts for dear friends. Mr. Rosensaft went 
us all one better. One can only speculate on the impulse 
that led him in 1974—when his financial situation was 
undoubtedly precarious—to commission nine reduced- 
size sculptures in editions of twelve by British artists. 
What made this commission stand out was that the 
sculptures were cast in 18-karat gold. 


A Matter of Gold 

These little gold sculptures posed a problem for the 
experts at Sotheby Parke Bernet. How does one value a 
piece six inches high containing 48 ounces of 18-karat 
gold? One goes back, of course, to melt value as a starter. 
What is the gold itself worth, melted down into ingots? 

At the time the estimates were made, 18-karat gold had 
a value on the market of $105 a troy ounce. Together, the 
nine pieces weighed 532 ounces. That established the 
bottom value in the estimates. Together the pieces were 
valued for their gold content at $54,500. The artistic value 
accounted in the estimates for another $9,000, putting the 
gross estimate at $54,500 to $63,500. 

Pieces by Barbara Hepworth and Lynn Chadwick, as 


well as a sculpture of the dancer Nureyev by Enzo ~ 


Plazzotta, brought the highest prices. The Hepworth, 
weighing 48 ounces, sold for $13,500, the two sculptures 
by Lynn Chadwick bringing $12,500 and $8,000. The 
Nureyev and a work by Elizabeth Frink, of a horse, 
brought the high of the group at $13,000 each. Together 
these nine pieces grossed $83,000—an indication that fine 
art can often be worth more than its weight in gold. 0 








THE MAN WHO CONTROLS CORPORATIONS 
_ OUGHT TO BE ABLE TO CONTROL HIS OWN CAR. 


Evenas you read this, Some The 700 Ft. Slalom Test designed by Road & Track magazine to measure 





where in America— perhaps 
rounding a tight Curve or pass- 
ing a long truck on a high-speed |: 
expressway — there is a man 
who controls thousands of 
people and millions of dollars 


struggling to maintain control of | |; 


his own automobile. 

Could it be that, in their 
headlong race to supply the 
utmost in luxury, the luxury car 
makers of the world have for- 
gotten that eventually a car 
must be driven? 


While conventional luxury 
sedans may reach their per- r 














ane changing capabilities. The BMW 530i ran the course at a remark- 
able 51.6 mph. 


PENS 


each wheel to adapt itself 
independently to every driving 
and road condition. Smoothly 
‘| and precisely. 
aX MORE POWER TO THE 

“| POWERFUL. 

To the owner of a BMW, 
sluggish response need never 
be a concern. 

Beneath the hood of the 
BMW 3.0Si, is a singularly 
responsive 3-liter, fuel-injected 
engine. Patented triple 


_/ | tively small displacement. With 


‘a smoothness and a precision 

















40-60 mph, 4.8 seconds. “It is better than many sportier cars 
and something completely unexpected in a luxury sedan,” 
say the editors of Motor Trend magazine of the BMW. 


adjustable forward and back — with 
variable-angle seat back and cushion 
supports. 


At the Bavarian Motor Works} | ¢” hemispheric, swirl-action All instruments are clearly visi- 
we have a wholly different ap- “ss. | combustion chambers develop | ble; all controls are readily accessible. 
proach to building luxury sedans. py remarkable power from rela- Intelligent restraint? Yes. 


Yet no less a connoisseur of 
opulent motorcars than the auto- 


formance peak sitting in the Cee that will spoil you for any motive writer for Town & Country 
driveway, a BMW is designed me other car. magazine was quoted after having 
| for long trips on high-speed S THE INTERIOR: AVICTORY | driven a BMWas saying, “| came 
| | expressways and twisting sz: £ \ | OF THEFUNCTIONAL OVER away with new parameters to 
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mountain roads. 

YOU DRIVE A BMW, IT DOES 
NOT DRIVE YOU. 

Road holding — driver control — 
is largely the function of a car’s 
suspension system. 

And, to be a bit blunt, BMW gives 
you a Superior Suspension system. 
Instead of the “solid-rear-axle” sys- 
tems found in all domestic — and 
many foreign —sedans, the BMW 
suspension is fully independent on 
all four wheels. 

And, this combined with a 
multi-jointed rear axle, allows 
©1976 BMW of North America, Inc 
For the name of your nearest dealer, or for 
further information, you may call us 


anytime, toll-free, at 800-243-6006 
(Conn. 1-800-882-6500) 





__Y | THE FRIVOLOUS. 





While inside, the BMW features 
as long a list of luxury items as one 
could sanely require of an auto- 
mobile, its luxury is purposefully 
engineered to help prevent driver 
fatigue. 

All seats have an orthopedically 
molded shape. Individual seats are 















measure other cars by.” 

If you'd care to judge for your- 
self, we suggest you 
phone your BMW dealer 
and arrange a thorough 
test drive. 


The ultimate driving machine. 
Bavarian Motor Works, Munich, Germany. 
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Savonneries, Arraioios, Di Juries, Hand and Machine Tufled Sask Hoag Nylon 
Acrilans, Polyesters, Braided Rugs. This Savonnerie is“Caucasian” You may have} 
it custom woven to any size, shape and color. Sienciled Floors, Custom Colo} 
Designs, Ikeproductions, 27’ and 12’ Wiltons and Axminsters, Copyright Designs 


Patierson, Flynn & Martin, Inc. 


950 Third Avenue, York, NY. 10022 (Corner of 57th Street) Tel. (212) 751-6414, 
Chicc *O4 North Wells Street Tel. (312) 644-3280 


Roston Atlanta Washinaton, D.C..Palm Beach 
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Focus for the connoisseur: a detailed description of notable art and 


antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 











1. This tortoiseshell-bordered mirror is an example of 
quillwork, a decorative homecraft hobby of the well-to- 
do during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Paper, 
which was costly at the time, was cut into small strips, 
twisted into tiny spirals the size of cut quills, then glued 
to a background of wood, silk or paper. See page 59. 


2. Joseph Blackburn was among America’s best-known 
eighteenth-century portraitists. Presumably born and 
trained in England, he came to Boston in 1754, following 
a stay in Bermuda. He worked in Boston for six years, 
then in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Approximately 
100 portraits are attributed to him, primarily depicting 
the wealthy citizens of those two cities. See page 60. 


3. Lamps such as this floor model were creations of the 
American designer and craftsman Louis Comfort Tiffany 
(1848-1933). His stylized Art Nouveau designs, such as 
the bronze leaves at the base and the floral border of the 
glass dome, were conceived as one organic unit and 
incorporated into the shape of an object. See page 77. 


4. When it was discovered that the world was round, the 
mythological god Atlas came to be represented in art 
holding a terrestrial globe, as in this eighteenth-century 
Italian gilded bronze statue. In Greek mythology, Atlas, 
son of a Titan, joined the Titans in their unsuccessful war 
with Zeus. The victorious Zeus then punished Atlas by 
forcing him to support the heavens. Thus Atlas remained 


on ae . = > 
il science changed his image. See page 86. 





5. This seventeenth-century Imperial Chinese cloisonné 
bowl is notable for its purity of form, decorative sim- 
plicity and subtle coloring, rare in a piece of this size. The 
Chinese termed cloisonné ‘Arabian ware” because the 
process of enameling was introduced to them by the 
Persians. Imperial pieces, those produced in the palace 
workshops, were the best examples of quality: See page 88. 


6. Josef Albers, the naturalized American painter, graphic 
artist, designer and educator, who died in March 1976, at 
the age of 79, had been concerned with spatial illusions 
and color relationships. In his most important work, 
Homage to the Square, to which this piece belongs, Albers 
created art that rejected accidental efforts and minimized 
emotional factors. See page 89. 


7. Prized by collectors of Folk Art, animal carvings such 
as this early-nineteenth-century giraffe were originally 
part of antique carousels. The exotic forms reflected the 
knowledge and ideas of their sculptors, many of whom 
were ships’ carvers whose trade had diminished. Ca- 
rousels originated in the seventeenth century. See page 92. 


8. In the early 1950s, New York artist Larry Rivers com- 
bined the detailed pictorial clichés such as Washington 
Crossing the Delaware with the vigor of Action Painting. 
Through contrast, Rivers made a statement on the nature 
of painting and on the sentimental approach to heroism. 
In French Money I he gives us a satirical look at the liquid- 
eyed Napoleon of the French 100-franc note. See page 104. 0 
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Primitive Sophistication 
on the Costa de Careyes 


The Eye of the Artist 


ARCHITECT MARCO ALDACO is a Yaqui 
Indian from northern Mexico who 
builds houses in a manner many 
would consider primitive—with re- 
sults that are nothing less than spec- 
tacular. He builds without plans and 
has only contempt for standard archi- 
tectural methods and approaches. 

Unorthodox, perhaps, but this in- 
tense independence has brought to 
Marco Aldaco such people as Aristotle 
and Jacqueline Onassis, Gloria Guin- 
ness, and Antenor Patino. 

And for Gian Franco Brignone, he 
built this lovely house on the Pacific 
coast of Mexico. It is the pacesetter for 
a resort complex of over fifty villas and 
a dozen hotels that the owner and his 
associates will spread thinly over 
2,500 acres and seven miles of rugged 
coastline at Costa de Careyes. 

“The error of today’s architects,” 
says Marco Aldaco, “is that they work 
in offices with T-squares. They might 
as well be working in factories. They 
plan houses as if they were making the 
same Ford car over and over. 

“Architecture, for me, is not an in- 
dustry. I don’t draw plans. I don’t have 
a T-square or ruler. I do everything 
with my feet and my hands and my 
head. I suppose I am like a sculptor 
who makes a sketch of what he wants 


Lert: A serene, reflective swimming pool 
borders the bedroom wing and the thatched 
pavilion for living and dining. Coconut palm 
trees entwined by rubber plants support the 
conical palapa. RIGHT aBove: The residence 
perches on a promontory of the lush Costa de 
Careyes with a view of the sea from every 
window. r1GHT: Mexican straw figures 
welcome visitors to the Entrance Patio. 


ARCHITECTURE BY MARCO ALDACO 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND TEXT BY ALLEN CARTE 





to do. But he doesn’t hand the sketch 
to some worker and say, ‘Make this 
statue.’ No! I make a thousand 
sketches for a house, but I do not make 
plans. When we begin to build, I take 
off my shirt and get my hands dirty 
and work along with my men.” 


Gian Franco Brignone, an interna- 
tional banker and real estate de- 
veloper, wanted to provide Senor 
Aldaco with a detailed topographical 
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plan of the site, lying between Man- 
zanillo and Puerto Vallarta. 

“T didn’t want it,” says the architect. 
“T told him, ‘I am not in New York in 
some Office. I am here. With my own 
feet I will walk and measure the land.’ “” 

For Marco Aldaco such is the begin- 
ning of the creation of a house as una 
obra de arte, and he describes the pro- 
cess eloquently: “I go alone to the 
land. I don’t want anyone with me. I 
cannot build a preconceived house, 
and I must understand the land. 

“I take off my shirt and feel the sun 
and walk all over the property. I feel 
the cold at night; I feel how the winds 
blow; I spend time with the land. I sit 


and eat and walk and sleep on the 
land. I go again and again. 
“I see how the sun moves and the 
birds fly. I think about the history of 
the place and of the people. In this 
case the owner told me there were amy 
certain number of square meters of 
land for the house, but he had not seen 
the stars at night. I spent time there 
and I saw the stars and the distant 








Lert: Typical of all the masonry, a terrace 
retaining wall was handfashioned without 

molds. Landscaping includes bougainvillea, 
copa de oro, bamboo, palms and banana trees 
BELOW: The pavilion and bedroom wing incor- 
porate Senor Aldaco’s philosophy: ‘’A person 
is more tranquil in an environment of curves,” 









































islands and, far away, a lighthouse. 
And I thought: The house must see 
this lighthouse, and I put a window in 
a bedroom to frame it.” 

Only after studying the land, the 
view, the climate, the history—the 
“entire cosmos of the place’’—does 
Senor Aldaco consider the specific 
needs of the owner. Owners require a 
certain number of bedrooms and 
baths, a living room, space for dining. 

“It is not important,” says the archi- 
tect. “It is simply a program that I 
obey. But it is so easy to resolve, so 
simple, that I think about it only for a 
moment. These problems are easily 
solved. The owner tells me what the 
house must include, but the important 
thing is the house itself.” 

He is quick to add: “The personality 
of the owner is very important. I am 
particular about my owners. I need 
someone who can help me—through 


Lert: The palapa shelters the indoor/outdoor 
Dining Loft and Living Space below. A large 
wooden table between the built-in sofas rests 
on a bed of pebbles inlaid to resemble a rug. 
BELOW: Views from the living and dining areas 
stretch past the terrace, the pool, and on to a 
limitless expanse of the Pacific Ocean. In the 
words of the architect, “The space doesn’t 
know where it begins and ends.” 






























































his personality—build a great house. 
The owner must consider architecture 
a work of art. He is my collaborator.” 

Thus the ideal owner, in Marco 
Aldaco’s view, lists brief requirements 
and then collaborates with the archi- 
tect by leaving him alone. And, alone, 
he wrestles with the creation. 

“Tl go for a long time without know- 
ing what I am going to do,” says the 
architect. “I suffer a lot. I don’t sleep. I 
am ina bad humor. I fight with all my 
friends. I don’t speak. I am angry, 
because I cannot make the house come 
to mind. I feel useless, and I am sad. 
But one day, while I’m shaving or 
playing golf or driving my car, I have 
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the intuition, the inspiration. | give 
birth. It’s as if | were a computer. I feed 
‘the computer all this information 
| about the land and the people, the area 
and its history, the owner and his 
specific needs. And then at last the 
scomputer says, ‘This, Marco.’ And on 
that day I call my friends and apolo- 
gize for the way I’ve behaved, and | 
promise we'll drink champagne be- 
cause a new house is born.” 

Marco Aldaco then sketches his in- 
spiration, working furiously to cap- 
ture ideas before they escape. He 
makes hundreds of quick drawings— 
not plans, but rather sketches. 

“Then I go back to the land again, 
with my little drawings and bags of 
lime,” he says. “I draw the house on 
the ground with lines of lime. The 
land speaks, and it tells me where I 
have made errors: “This doesn’t fit, 
Marco. You’ve made a mistake.’ “” 

Lines of lime sprinkled on the 
ground, then, are his only plans. 

“But they are not plans made in an 
office miles away,” he emphasizes. 
“They are made right on the land. An 
architect with a large office can be 
idoing fifty houses at the same time, 
!but he doesn’t know his houses. He 
|has an industry, a factory. I need to be 
|completely in contact with the house. 
) There, physically working. We are 
}creating a work of art. It is different.” 
} With no plans on paper, how does 
jhe proceed? “I mark with a stick where 
jthere will be a wall. I say very clearly 
jto the worker, ‘Look, this window is 
going to be as wide as your spread 
Jarms and the height of half your body. 
|My workers understand.’ ” 

Finished, the Brignone house is a 
precise statement of Marco Aldaco’s 
architectural philosophy: “I consider 
















opposite aBove: The Bedroom Wing rises 
} above luxuriant planting that incorporates 
cacti, low palms and fuego de primavera. A 
native vase marks the handfashioned and 


| Master Bedroom. The bed partially covers an 
| architectural carpet of tile. asove r1GHT: Pine 

shelves on either side of the platform bed in 

the Guest Room support Jorge Wilmot 


; in the Guest Bathroom captures a portion of 
the panoramic view as a framed picture. 














“T walk over 
the land, feel 
the sun, the 
cold at night, 
watch the 
indo tly: 


— Marco Aldaco 











architecture, fundamentally, as space 
expressed,” he says. “The space in this 
house is continuous. Everything is 
curved. The space doesn’t know 
where it begins and ends, and it is 
magnificent. I think corners in a house 
are knife blades; they are offensive. 
Corners serve no purpose, and they 
spell the end and beginning of space. 
Houses have corners and right angles 


RIGHT: Bamboo latticework supported by the 
trunks of small palms shades the Lounge at 
the top of the residence. BELow: A guest 
bedroom opens to a private terrace; a bamboo 
awning patterns the floor with shadows. 

FAR RIGHT: A thicket of palms, an island and a 
distant beach fill the spirit with wonder. 
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only because architects draw plans 
with T-squares and rulers. Use curves. 

“The space and curves in this house 
help people think. A person is more 
tranquil in an environment of curves, 
you know. Man’s entire body is 
curved, and he developed in the curve 
of the womb. My houses are for peo- 
ple of the spirit; the spirit must be fed. 

“The view from the house is extra- 
ordinary,” says the architect. “Near 
and distant islands, water breaking 
over rocks, inlets from the sea, the 
entire Costa de Careyes. But let me tell 
you that it wasn’t as beautiful when | 
first saw it. It was not as beautiful 
when there was no house. Then it was 


simply a view without limits. Now it 
has even more grandeur, because | 
have put it in frames. Every window, 
every opening in the house, is a frame 
for a particular part of the view. 

“People cannot understand every- 
thing at once. We see and com- 
prehend in parts. With walls and 
windows, I have emphasized the views 
and at the same time reduced them in 
scope so they can be understood. The 
panorama is the same, equally won- 
derful, except that people are now 
obligated to see it.” 

Gian Franco Brignone, in fact, who 
has only one eye, with happy accuracy 
named his house Mi Ojo. 





















































Architectural Digest Visits: 
Julia Child 


IT SPOKE TO US the moment we walked 
in the door. What is now our great 
gray clapboard Cantabrigian home 
felt right to us—warm and welcom- 
ing—just as our little Georgetown 
house had felt the moment we walked 
in when we lived in Washington be- 
tween Paul’s diplomatic posts. We'd! 
been living abroad off and on since 
World War II, and we said to our- 
selves in 1958 that Norway, our next! 
post, would be our last one. We: 
wanted our permanent residence to be 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. If we? 
wanted a house here, said our) 
Cambridge mentor, Avis DeVoto, 
we'd better start looking around im-- 
mediately, as good ones were snapped! 
up before they ever hit the open mar-- 
ket. She would keep her ears open, she? 
said, and a few weeks before we were? 
to leave for Oslo she called us in) 
Washington: “Come immediately.” 
We arrived in Cambridge promptly; 
at 8:30 a.M., as bidden, and alreadyy 
two other couples were exploring the 
house. After a good first impression at 
the front door, we inspected the larges 
cellar, the attic and its adjoining sepa- 
rate apartment, and noted a big rooms 
on the second floor that could serve as 
Paul’s studio. On the ground floor we 
rejoiced in a large airy kitchen with 
not only one, but two, pantries, a fine 
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LEFT ABOVE: The residence is an imposing 
Cambridge clapboard house “surrounded by 
good friends and large shade trees,” says Julia 
Child. Landscaping includes pachysandra, ivy, 
laurel, rhododendron and impatiens. FAR LEFT: 
A valentine painting by Paul Child in the 
Entrance Hall welcomes visitors. LEFT AND 
OPPposiTE: Two views of the grass-papered 
Music Room reveal the importance of books 
in the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Child. The hand- 
carved crédence in the adjoining entrance 

hall and both paintings are by Paul Child. 





TEXT BY JULIA CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD CHAMPION 


dining room, and there were even two 
living rooms. Our visit took less than 
wenty minutes, and with no more ado 
e signed on the dotted line. 
Two and a half years later, in the 
summer of 1961, we returned and took 
p occupancy. As seems usual with us, 
e lived in the house during the reno- 





vations. It was in good overall shape. 
We put our problems in the hands of 
architect Robert Woods Kennedy. 
The kitchen proper was our major 
concern because, to us, it is the beating 
heart and social center of the house- 
hold. Although this was our ninth 
kitchen, we never before had had the 


luxury of a large and well-propor- 
tioned room. We intended to make it 
both practical and beauti{!, a work- 


ing laboratory as well as a living and 


dining room. Fortunately, our struc- 
tural changes were minor. Mr. Ken- 
nedy suggested we move the double 
sink from its cramped and original 
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“The kitchen is certainly the most-loved room.” — Julia Child’ 


position crowded against a side wall. 

Then, since we needed more wall 
space, he covered up one window with 
pegboard, where Paul worked out a 
stunning arrangement of copper 
saucepans and skillets. The existing 
cupboard and drawer arrangements 
suited us well enough (we later put all 
the drawers on nylon runners), giving 
room for our large old restaurant-size 
gas stove shipped up from Wash- 
ington, our wall ovens, chopping. 
block, dishwasher and refrigerator. 

Since we rejoice in the shapes of 
tools, cooking utensils become deco- 
rative objects, all carefully orches- 
trated by Paul from pots and pot lids 
to skillets, trivets and flan rings. Even 
the knives are graduated according to 
shape and size on vertical magnetic 
holders. Glass measures and earthen- 
ware pitchers are hung just so, while’ 
scissors hang in harmony with olive» 
pitters, bottle openers and nut- 
crackers. We have a bookcase for dic- 
tionaries, atlases and bird lore, and! 
paintings by friends. A painted ar- 
tichoke lives over the wall ovens and a 
painting of eggs is over the refrigera-- 
tor. A painted valentine is glued to its 
door, along with Paul’s colorful photo-- 
graphs of a boeuf daube en gelée, a paté en\ 
croiite and a string of sausages. 

Such was the initial design for the® 
kitchen, and so it has remained with) 
minor changes these fifteen years. In it! 
we receive our friends, we cook andi 
dine, we teach and experiment. We: 
have even photographed and filmed in) 
it. It is certainly the most-loved and? 
most-used room in the house. 

We would never build a house like* 
this one again. In the first place, who) 
could afford one, let alone two, pan-- 
tries nowadays? And | would never) 


eens i 
Lert aBOvE: Photographs and still more books 
personalize the fire-warmed Living Room. 
LEFT BELOW: An English mahogany table, and 
French fruitwood chairs depicting La 
Fontaine’s Fables, furnish a Dining Room more |} 
often used as a photographic studio. Large 
paintings in both rooms are by Paul Child. 
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waste space on a dining room: We use 
ours frequently as a photographic stu- 
dio; only occasionally for its original 


purpose. But after fifteen years of oc- 
cupancy, it is indeed a supremely 
comfortable home to cherish. Sur- 
rounded by good friends and large 
shade trees, we couldn’t ask for a 
happier place to live. 0 


Lert: Renowned French cuisine awaits lucky 
guests in the household’s “beating heart’’—the 
Kitchen. French heavy-duty copper and 
ironware cover one wall. “We rejoice in the 
shape of tools,” says Julia Child. BeLow: 
Utensils outfit the Pastry Room; beyond is 

the Bar/Pantry. ricuT: Julia Child relaxes amid 
the accoutrements of her achievements. 
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HISTORIC HOUSES 


Rediscovering a 
National Heritage 
at Bayou Bend 


Miss Ima Hoge’s Gift to America 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY ALEXANDRE GEORGES 





“BAYOU BEND is an Oasis in the middle 
of the city,” says Barry A. Greenlaw, 
curator of the Bayou Bend collection. “It 
is a serene, restful, rather magical 
place. It has an aura of graciousness.” 

Bayou Bend, now part of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Houston, Texas is 
the former house of benefactress Miss 
Ima Hogg and her brothers, Will and 
Mike. The Colonial mansion, de- 
signed in 1927 by architect John Staub, 
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is located at the bend of Buffalo 
Bayou, surrounded by towering pines 
and live oaks. In the blooming months 
there are azaleas, camellias and dog- 
mods that fuse into the landscape like 
! 


| “The feeling you get from the gar- 
dens puts you in a receptive mood to 
ienter the house,” says Mr. Greenlaw. 
) Miss Hogg wanted the grounds to 
complement the house. And they do. 


i" 


colors in an Impressionist painting. 
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There are formal gardens surrounding 
the building, with wild gardens and 
woodlands intermingled. In a way, she 
was her own landscape architect. For 
instance, she created the Carla Garden 
after a hurricane of the same name 
blew down the trees. The Butterfly 
Garden, in a sense, was the symbol of 
Miss Hogg; she even gave butterfly 
pins to the docents. And the azaleas 
found in the gardens are flowers she 
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especially liked. She was one of the 

first people to bring azaleas to 

Houston—a most remarkable feat.” 
However, Miss Hogg is surely 


opposite: A portico shades the terrace of th 
mansion’s north fagade. aBove: A largé 
Kerman rug, circa 1800, and mid-18th-ceni 
American furniture distinguish the Draw 
Room. The English Worcester porc: 

set dates from 1770. Paintings are by 
Stuart and John Wollas 
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posite: The Dining Room contains highly 
plished examples of Federal period furniture: 
English pedestal-base table and New York 
airs. The gold leaf wallcovering painted 

th flowering dogwood was designed for this 
om and executed in 1727. English salt glaze 
bttery, circa 1760, fills a shell cupboard. 

OVE AND RIGHT: A quillwork mirror, a 
mpwork box and a translucent collection of 
th- and 19th-century American glass objects 
hlight the mellow Pine Room, which 

splays New England furniture of the 

illiam and Mary period. 


Bayou Bend was never 
intended to be other 
than a home.” 


























remembered by Texans for more than 
her azaleas. The daughter of James 
Hogg, former governor of Texas, and 
the granddaughter of Joseph Lewis 
Hogg, a member of the Congress of 
the Texas Republic, she accomplished 
a good deal in her own right. Before 
her death, in 1975, she helped found 
the Houston Symphony, established a 
foundation for mental health at the 
University of Texas in Austin and the 
Child Guidance Center in Houston. 
Miss Hogg was an accomplished mu- 
sician as well as a collector of art and 
antique furniture. She was affec- 
tionately called ‘Miss Ima” and the 
“First Lady of Texas” by those who 
knew her—and those who only knew 
of her. She felt that it was her duty to 
give all Texans a fuller knowledge of 
their remarkable heritage. 

“Bayou Bend was never intended to 





be other than a home,” says David 
Warren, senior curator of Bayou Bend 
and associate director of the Museum 
of Fine Arts. “She did entertain a great 
deal, particularly in conjunction with 
the symphony. She was apt to have 
small parties before the symphony, 
for the guests she had invited to the 
concert. Miss Hogg continued that 
practice even after the day came when 
she moved from Bayou Bend. 

“But the time came when the 
residence was filled with American 
furnishings, and there wasn’t a mu- 
seum in Texas that could house the 
entire collection properly. I asked 
Miss Hogg if she was upset about 
moving out of her home. She said she 
was not, because she felt that, in a 
way, she had never owned the piece: 
in Bayou Bend. She was simply hold- 
ing them in trust until the time can 
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turn them over to the people for their 
benefit as a cultural institution.” 


That time came in 1958 when Bayou 
Bend was accepted as a gift by the 
museum. But Bayou Bend itself is sel- 
dom referred to as a museum. ‘Miss 
Hogg preferred that it be called a 
collection,” says Mr. Warren. 

“Bayou Bend is a reflection of Miss 
Hogg more than it is a museum,” 
explains Curator Greenlaw. ‘The 
décor is a reflection of her—not of a 
curator or a committee. This is in 
contrast to Winterthur, for example, 
which is done more purely in an archi- 
tectural sense. Miss Hogg’s person- 
ality is reflected in the smallest details. 
If she liked a certain color of paint, and 
it was appropriate to the room, she 
used it whether or not the particular 
shade was historically accurate. And it 
would be a shame to change anything, 





for one should never lose sight of the 
fact that it was her vision that created 
Bayou Bend and her influence that 
makes it different from any other col- 
lection. This is the important thing.” 

Mr. Warren agrees: “The size of 
Bayou Bend is such that it is com- 
prehensible. You see a broad survey of 
American decorative arts without feel- 
ing surfeited. I think it easier, on an 
educational level, to learn from a gen- 
erally familiar setting—a home with a 
living room, a dining room, parlor, 
bedrooms. A home for living. 

“There are no artificial barriers be- 
tween people and objects here. When 
people go to a museum, they some- 
times feel blocked. Rightly or 
wrongly, they often feel a certain in- 
tellectual inferiority. But you don’t 
sense that at Bayou Bend. Most of the 
things here are beautiful—even to the 





LEFT: The cedar-paneled Texas Room is 
reminiscent of the interior of a house built 
near the town of Liberty during the 1850s. 
The Staffordshire china pattern and framed 
prints commemorate the Mexican War. aBovel) 
Furniture in the Massachusetts Room was 
built in the Commonwealth, circa 1760; the 
portrait by Joseph Blackburn was painted at 
the same time. opposite: A Persian Bijar rug 
and antique French wallpaper enhance the J} 
American Federal period furnishings of the jf 
Music Room, including a Massachusetts gam@q 
table and a New York piano. 


“There are no artificial — 
barriers between people 
and objects here. 


! 


neducated and casual eye.” 
)The rooms in the house are now 
itegorized according to period, but 
e feeling still remains that someone 
yes in the house. And it is quite 
ssible that this feeling of person- 
ity and immediacy is—in its own 
‘ay—as important as the many works 
) art and American décor gathered 
igether in the house. Such an aura is 
It not only by Texans who knew and 
ed Miss Hogg but by visitors from 
| over the country—and from every 
art of the world. 
)’When Miss Hogg lived at Bayou 
end, the settings were not quite as 
kact,” says Mr. Warren. “I mean that 
room might have had eighteenth- 
pntury paneling and nineteenth-cen- 
ury furniture. She herself decorated 
ue house to live in. But when it be- 
ume obvious that the house would be 


turned into a museum, all the furnish- 
ings found themselves regrouped. 
Rooms unnecessary in a museum— 
such as bathrooms and dressing 
rooms—disappeared. When I came 
here almost eleven years ago, her 
grand pianos were still in the house. 
Nevertheless, it is all surprisingly like 
it was when she lived here. It is a 
museum, yes. But it still has the flavor 
of a house. Some museums are So vast. 
At Bayou Bend the works of art are so 
much more believable.” 

The dining room, according to Mr. 
Greenlaw, is the least changed room in 
the house. The wallpaper was de- 
signed and painted especially for 
Bayou Bend in 1927 by William 
McKay. The furnishings, principally 
from the Federal period, are Amer- 
ican, with the exception of a few minor 
pieces and the English pedestal-base 
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dining table that the Hoggs used at 
Bayou Bend while they lived there. 

“My favorite room,” adds Mr. 
Greenlaw, “is the Massachusetts 
Room. It is one of the most important 
rooms in the house, because it has a 
superb collection of mid-eighteenth- 
century Massachusetts furniture as 
well as several important paintings 
and a large collection of English ce- 
ramics. It also reflects the individualis- 
tic way in which Miss Hogg did the 
house. The room is all in dark blue 
and the blue is picked up in the carpet, 
in the needlework easy chair and in 
the tiles around the fireplace.” 

An estimated 40,000 people tour 
“J 


Bayou Bend each year. “It is our aim,’ 


says the curator, “to maintain the ! 


pitality that Miss Hogg extended to 
visitors—a quality for which she 
well known. We allow four p: 
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“Tt is our aim to maintain 
the hospitality that 
Miss Hogg extended 

to visitors. 


and only one docent at a time on the 
tour. We arrange things so that visi- 
tors are not aware of the people in 
front of them or behind them. We try 
and make people feel welcome and 
the visiting experience personal.” 

The personal experience at Bayou 
Bend, however, is simply a beginning. 
As one friend of Miss Hogg said, “You 
leave with a sense of history—not only 
of art and antiques, but of the woman 
who helped shape a piece of history 
and had the foresight to put it on 
display. Bayou Bend and Miss Ima 
Hogg are inseparable.” 0 


apove: Warm-toned wood pieces from New 
England and Pennsylvania occupy the Maple 
Bedroom. The bed coverlet, an English roller 
print, is circa 1805. Painting above the 
fireplace is by Edward Hicks. opposite: A view 
of the south facade indicates the size of the 
collection—28 American period rooms with 
appointments from 1640 to 1870. 





The Bayou Bend collection is housed in 
Houston, Texas at 1 Westcott Street, in the 
mansion formerly owned by Miss Ima 
Hogg, daughter of a Texas governor. It is a 
part of the Museum of Fine Arts of Houston 
and is the largest collection in the Southwest 
of the United States devoted to the American 
decorative arts. The collection may be seen 
only by reservation, made through the mail 
or by telephone, and is open for viewing on 
Tuesdays through Saturdays from Septem- 
ber through July. The collection consists of 
twenty-four rooms with furniture and décor 
dating from 1640 to 1870. There is Amer- 
ican glass, porcelain and sil imples of 
the work of important cabin s like 


Duncan Phyfe, John Samuel 
Mecelntire and John S ere are 
paintings by Ameri: Peale, 


John Singleton Copley a 














“You leave with a sense of hist 








Poetic Pastels 


Al Designer's Composition in Florida 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT 
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‘SOMETIMES I'M LUCKY, and I know right 
away what sort of problems I’m going 
to encounter on a project. But more 
often than not, I have to gear myself to 
accepting at least one completely 
changed set of circumstances before | 
can put the finishing touches to a job. 
Then I can turn around, smile and say, 
‘It’s all yours, my dears.’ ” 

It's Tom Britt speaking, and the 
urbane designer’s half-amused, half- 
protective attitude toward the people 
for whom he works is typical of his 
wry outlook on life. To hear Mr. Britt 
tell it, this recently completed house in 
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Naples, Florida was a positive text- 
book case of modified intentions. 

“It all began with a phone call from 
an old friend of mine, W. Clarke 
Swanson, Jr. I’d done a bachelor apart- 
ment for him years ago in New York 
City, and later, when he married, | 
worked on a larger space. Now he was 
bored with New York and wanted a 
more restful environment. He planned 
to divide his time, in fact, between 
Maine and Florida. So I began plan- 
ning a very informal summer sort of 
place, and suddenly I was confronted 
with the fact that Clarke had bought a 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD CHAMPION 


newspaper in Florida and intended to 
make Naples his year-round base. 

“Then he and his wife announced 
that they definitely wanted an infor- 
mal atmosphere. But, at the same time, 
they wanted to keep many of the 
pieces I had found for their New York 
apartment. You understand, the New 
York residence was a serious apart- 
ment—Tudor paneling, Louis XIV 
chairs, the usual Manhattan mixture. 
There were formal rooms that de- 
manded black-tie dining. Now they 
were asking me to use the same ele- 
ments and transform them into the 
airy, lighthearted components of a 
semitropical way of life.” 

The house itself is a fairly average 
example of that cosmetic cousin of 
English Georgian architecture that 
vied with Spanish Colonial in a gen- 
teel battle in Florida forty years ago. 

Inside, the rooms have gleaming 
terrazzo floors, sofas covered in Indian 
cottons and denims, with exotic ac- 
companying tables covered in ambig- 
uous materials. The result is a 
provocative mixture of naiveté and 
sophistication, redolent of the almost 
hothouse refinement so constantly 
hinted at in Mr. Britt’s work. It is not 
surprising—with the unexpected 
qualities in the designer’s sensibility— 
to find the uncomplicated living room 
opening into the much more opulent 
and theatrical dining room. 

“IT took all the details from some 


A palette of vigorous pastels in the Living 
Room lends zest to the informality of a year- 
round Florida residence. Painted 18th-century 
Gothic confessional cabinets, a 17th-century 
English foliage-filled torchére, and objets d’art 
from India and Burma complemen: the 
contemporary “madras” and denir 
upholstered pieces. The painting above the 
sofa is by Alvaro Herran. 

















eighteenth-century engravings, so it’s W beets a) 












structurally authentic. An enormous, 
| year-long labor,” says the designer. “I 
an | found two Norwegian brothers who 
worked locally and were able to trans- 
late my ideas into reality.” 

The designer’s surreal luck in find- 
ing Nordic carpenters in such an un- 
likely environment is just the kind of 
incident characteristic of his career. 
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His is a lush, histrionic sensibility that 
is buoyed up by wave after wave of 
enthusiasm—carrying him from one 
grand triumph to another. 

Compared to some of his wilder 
flights, this quiet house is almost a 
chamber work, but he is content. 
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RIGHT: Treillage, structurally authentic, based 
upon 18th-century engravings, is augmented 
by mirrored panels and blooming potted trees, 
turning the Dining Room into a pristine 
pavilion. A Tibetan durrie rug from Stark 
adds warmth and soft-toned color. BeELow: An 


~ 
18th-century American quilt made in Maine j 
unifies the Solarium’s color scheme. A Ming dis 


jardiniere rests on the cool terrazzo flooring. 
opposite: A small Guest Room appears larger 
with banquette seating, a small linear print 
and the use of monochromatic fabric. 
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“It is appropriate,” he says. “In the 
end, the designer must respect the 
everyday needs of those for whom he 
_ works. | also like to think that it’s 
important to give thought to the his- 
toric concerns of an era. To think my 
work will not only retain its good 





looks ten or fifteen years from now, 

but also provide a picture of the state 

of civilized living at that moment.” 
The philosophy can often have its 


arbitrary aspects, of course. And we 
can hardly know the reaction of a 
future generation confronted with the 
white gesso so cleverly put onto an 
eighteenth-century English Gothic 
cabinet in order to fit it out for life in 
late-twentieth-century Florida. 

The essence of Mr. Britt’s style lies 
in his insouciant revocation of old 
edicts about fitness of purpose and 
fidelity to period. There is no doubt 





that his work will acquire a patina of 
its own in the future. And it is entirely 
possible that social historians will 
study his interiors for clues to the life 
style of those who lived during what 
would appear to be—on the evidence 


of his rooms—halcyon years. Nat 
rally, those fortunate enough to li 
one of his compositions fee] 
experiencing th eight of te 


tional grace and charm. 

















ANTIQUES 


American Art Pottery Revived 


AMERICAN ART POTTERY, a unique phase of the American Arts 

_ and Crafts Movement, is again consuming the attention of 
scholars, collectors and antiques dealers. Embracing deco- 
rative earthenware, stoneware and porcelain executed from 
1880 to 1917, art pottery has long been associated with only 
obscure collections. Now once again the quality, collect- 
ability and value of this pottery are being recognized and 

_ appreciated as they were at the turn of the century. 

| In the late 1800s, the demand for this unusual artware 


volcanic glaze, the thickness and uneven surface of which 
caused unexpected flickering highlights, creating an im- 
pressionistic view of the conforming shapes. 

Inspiration for styles and designs was gleaned from 
varied sources. At the 1876 Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia, Americans saw enormous quantities and varieties 
of French and Far Eastern pottery for the first time. French 
Limoges and barbotine ware (a relief process of underglaze 
decoration with colored slips) and Japanese work, with its 


grew from the desperate search by the newly rich for unique 
and beautiful objects. Art pottery bearing the then-pres- 
tigious names of Rookwood, Grueby, Tiffany, Newcomb 
and Marblehead filled just such a desire, as well as allowing 


roughness, poetic feeling and lack of symmetry, sparked the 
artistic imagination. Impressionist and Symbolist paintings 
that had inspired the French potters worked their magic on 














a mode of creative expression for talented artists and 
_ artisans of the Arts and Crafts Movement. 

The concept of “wholeness,” relating a design statement 
to artwork, and the recognition of art as a vital part of life, 
were fundamental to the Arts and Crafts Movement and the 
artists as well. In the 1870s, in Chelsea, outside Boston, the 
Robertson family began to produce art pottery under the 
_ name of Chelsea Keramic Art Works, renamed Dedham 
_ Pottery in 1891. The firm’s method, embodying the philoso- 
_ phy of the Arts and Crafts Movement, called for the artist 
_ who conceived the initial shape to not only throw it, but 
decorate it. Their early work, inspired by Greek forms and 
| monochrome glazes, was simple and soft in color, usually 
_ with designs of birds and flowers. Using the finest American 
_ clays, they continually experimented with difficult glazes, 
trying to match those of the Far East, and pursued an 
obsessive four-year attempt to perfect the sang de boeuf 
| glaze. Of the many pieces made, using this oxblood glaze, 
only three hundred were approved, and the finest examples 
went directly to museums. Genuine “Robertson’s Blood” 
pieces are extraordinary masterpieces of American art 
pottery. A rich sanguine color “possessing a golden lustre, 
which, in the light, glistens with all the varying hues of a 
sunset sky,” the pieces are particularly fascinating. 

Further Chelsea experiments led in 1886 to the rediscov- 
ery of an Oriental crackle glaze, now thought of as the 
hallmark of the more commercial and widely collected 
Dedham wares. Another of their popular finishes was the 
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the American movement, encouraging diverse colors and 
abstract shapes soon characteristic of this unique art. 

Literary ideas, too, acted as catalysts for potter and 
painter alike. The lurid visual sense of Edgar Allan Poe, for 
example, exerted a strong influence on the choice of exotic 
and often grotesque subject matter found not only in 
European Symbolist art but in American art pottery. Some 
of the unusual pottery surfaces recall the glowing “phos- 
phorescence of decay” illuminating Poe’s work. 

Cincinnati, considered the birthplace of American art 
pottery, fostered numerous art pottery studios, the most 
successful of which was Rookwood. Established in 1880 by 
Maria Longworth Nichols Storer, Rookwood pottery as- 
sumed simple forms, with plant and animal designs. The 
designs, applied with colored-slip underglazes, were as 
highly refined as atmospheric landscapes and still life 
paintings. One noteworthy Rookwood accomplishment 
was conceived by employee Laura Fry, who devised an 
atomizer application method that delicately blended colors 
ranging from dark brown to orange to yellow and green. 
This popular glaze, introduced in 1884, was known as 
“Rookwood Standard.” Although some of the more indus- 
trialized techniques of manufacturing were used, the artistic 
unity of each piece was preserved by a blending of the 
artisan’s and the artist’s idea. 


An important event in the history of art pottery was the 





opposite: Weller Sicard vase with iridescent finish, circa 1902-1906; 35 
inches high. Courtesy, Macklowe Gallery, New York. 
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1. Glazed Tiffany vase with frond lip; signed L.C.T.; 10% inches high. 
Courtesy, Alick Osofsky Antiques, Hewlett Bay Park, New York. 2.Grueby 
vase, circa 1905; 14 inches high. Courtesy, Carol Ferranti, Ltd., New York. 
3. Teco vase with mottled green glaze and daffodil motif; signed Teco; circa 
1905; 16% inches high. Courtesy, David Rago, Trenton, New Jersey. 4. 
University City vase; circa 1910; 10 inches high. Courtesy, Carol Ferranti, 
Ltd., New York. 5. Pewabic vase with royal blue crackle high glaze and 
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perfecting of matte glazes by William Henry Grueby. Both 
Chelsea and Rookwood had introduced matte-glaze ware 
around 1885, but none achieved the quality of Grueby 
pottery. A dense overall leaf green with slightly lighter 
veins, the new glaze was likened to the rind of a cucumber. 
Grueby’s pieces showed a solid integrated style, with in- 
triguing glazes and fluid contours. The decoration centered 
on the ever-popular, turn-of-the-century lily forms, and the 
more common daffodil and narcissus. The pottery had an 
earthlike quality independent of elaborate ornamentation, 
and Grueby’s unsurpassed skill made his name syn- 
onymous with the finest matte-decorated artware. 

As the name implies, Newcomb College Pottery (1895- 
1940) of New Orleans had its origins in a school for young 
women learning a craft to support themselves. Many of 
them stayed on after graduation to work full time. The 
instructor of design was Mary C. Sheerer, a skilled china 
painter formerly associated with Rookwood, and Joseph 


Meyer, a well-known local potter, was hired to throw the | 


vases. Made with local clay found near Biloxi, the unfired 
pieces were sponged, the design then outlined on the wet 
surface and painted after the first firing. Blues, greens, 
blacks and yellows were used under a high-gloss glaze. The 


Newcomb artisans favored simple conventional shapes of | 


continued on page 132 


darker shadings; circa 1910-1920; 6 inches high. Courtesy, Doris Drews 
Volin Antiques, Los Angeles. 6. and 7. Front and back views of Rookwood 
vase by unknown artist; 1883; 22 inches high. Courtesy, Jonathan Joseph, 
Boston. 8. Matt Morgan vase; circa 1883; 13 inches high. Courtesy, Gem 
Antiques, New York. 9. Rookwood vase with rare sea green glaze, flowers 
and leaves painted by Kataro Shirayamodani, and heavy silver overlay; 
1900; 4 inches high. Courtesy, Gem Antiques, New York. 




















Comfort and Creative Living 
Al California House for Joni Mitchell 


JONI MITCHELL sits in the corner of the 
sofa, her legs curled under her. “I was 
afraid of decorators until I got to know 
Sally,” she says, smiling toward Sally 
Sirkin Lewis, the kind of designer 
whose name is synonymous with high 
style and high success. 

“I thought a decorator would come 
in with a lot of ideas and suppress 
what I like,’” Miss Mitchell says. “My 
baskets and my Eskimo art, the way I 
like to live. And decorated rooms 
sometimes sacrifice human feelings 
and emotions for the sake of chic. The 
look is sometimes too polished. I 
couldn’t live in a house like that.” 

Living, to Joni Mitchell, is a con- 
templative expression of what she sees 
around her. A major force in the con- 
temporary music world, her lyrics 
have become part of the social litera- 
ture of our time. The house needed to 
be her spirit defined in texture, color, 
line and shape. It was essential. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD CHAMPION 


Built in the 1920s, the house rests on 
a hill, wreathed by geraniums bloom- 
ing in pots and Iceland poppies 
perched on stems that seem too fragile 
to hold their giant blossoms. Every- 
where flowers and foliage look 
planted as if for their beauty alone, 
without any sense of orchestrated for- 
mality. It is casual and pleasant. 

“When I bought the house it was 
run down,” says Joni Mitchell. “There 
were inexpensive locks on the doors 
and lots of wire holding things to- 
gether. There had been a lot of owners 
who didn’t care; the house hadn’t been 
whitewashed since 1929. The police 
don’t like disrepair in Bel Air. They 
consider it extremely strange. 

“Tl had it repaired, then I started 
decorating it myself. When I didn’t 
know what to do next, I went to Sally’s 
showroom and asked her advice. But I 
decided most things myself—like 
painting the bedroom walls white, and 


the dining room royal blue. The mold- 
ing across the ceiling was painted in 
orange, yellow and turquoise stripes. 
When my business manager saw it, he 
said, ‘I think you need help.’ That’s 
when I asked Sally if she would come 
in and give me her opinion.” 

Sally Sirkin Lewis adjusts the black 
cashmere sweater knotted 4 la Halston 
around her shoulders. “After I saw the 
dining room, which was in the tradi- 
tional colors of Italian donkey carts,” 
the designer says in her throaty, ener- 
getic voice, “I knew exactly the kind of 
house Joni wanted: colorful, charm- 
ing, free. We started by sandblasting 


BELOW LEFT: A stone fish pond graces the 
Terrace. BELOw: Iron gates open to the 
Entrance Hall of the Spanish-style home, built 
in the 1930s. opposite: An antique Chinese 
kimono drapes the bench of the piano where 
Miss Mitchell composes much of her music. 
The stairway from the Living Room leads to a 
book-lined loft with lounges and writing desk. 
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the dining room ceiling and painting 
the walls. It was a lot of work.” 

The dining room is now an earthy, 
sensuous color reminiscent of south- 
ern Italy. On the ceiling subdued 
specks of turquoise, yellow, orange 
warm the wood, as if there by some 
remarkable trick of nature. 


“Joni knew what she didn't want,” 


says Mrs. Lewis, “which is more im- 
portant than knowing what you do 
want. There are many approaches, 
many ways. She was open-minded 
and eager to consider new ideas. Her 
business manager was a little nervous 
at the beginning, but, not long after I 
started the job, he told me to go ahead 
and do anything I wanted. That was 


after the green wall incident.” 

Mrs. Lewis smiles enigmatically. 
“When I first saw Joni’s bedroom,” 
she explains, “the walls were white, 
and the only furniture in it was her 
four-poster bed. The room looked like 
a bowling alley. I stared at it, and then 
suddenly I knew. ‘Green,’ I said, 


‘green walls.’ Her business manager 





“A house isn’t a series 
of decorative tricks. It’s a 
reflection of the person.” 


said, ‘I’ve gone along with you so far, 
but green walls I resist.’ Joni said, ‘I 
want things pure and simple.’ And I 
said, ‘Forget pure and simple. Green 
walls. You have to trust me.’ ” 

Today the bedroom is painted the 
color of a forest at dusk. Voluptuous 
ottomans, gently curved sofas and 
chairs—the same green as the walls— 
are grouped around the fireplace, and 
at hand are three guitars waiting to be 
played. It is one of Miss Mitchell’s 
favorite areas of the house. 

“In thinking things over,” Mrs. 
Lewis says, leaning back against the 
camel-colored cushions, “I only know 
one way to work. | loathe the deco- 
rated look, too—all that wallpaper and 
those current fashion tricks. Right 
now Chippendale is big, glass and 
steel is big. There’s nothing wrong 
with them, of course, but that’s all you 
see. And those yellow and white 
rooms. I don’t know what it’s all 
about, but they remind me of a sani- 
tarium. A house isn’t a series of tricks. 
It’s a reflection of a person—the es- 
sence of who lives there. The designer 
is responsible for interpreting person- 
ality. I don’t believe in creating monu- 
ments for myself or my ego. 

“Everything in design comes down 
to two people: the designer and the 
owner. That’s all. It’s so simple, and 
many designers complicate things 
with rules. You know, every lamp | 
must be the same height, and every 




















opposite: A lofty beamed ceiling in the Living 
Room accommodates twelve-foot fishtail 
palms. Brunschwig & Fils velvet covers the 
custom sofa. The space is defined by a 
Harmony sisal rug. The tortoiseshell is a 
unique albino. aspove: The earth-toned Dining | 








Room is enhanced by the Clarence Hor 
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fill a Living Room niche 














side table must be twenty-four inches 
high. Well, I say, ‘Where is it written?’ 
Forget the games, forget the ego. Let’s 
get down to basics and self-honesty. 
That’s where design begins, and from 
there comes the sense of dramatic 
restraint so important in decorating.” 

Nowhere in the house is there a 
contrivance, a harsh line or a false 
note. There is furniture from Portugal, 
Spain and France. There are hand- 
woven textures and sculptured forms 
and the hard gleam of stainless steel. 
And there is humor: the black and 
white powder room with its vanity 
bench skirted in black taffeta and but- 
toned with a rosette—all reminiscent 
of the glamorous 1940s. 

On the walls there are paintings by 
Miss Mitchell: the brooding, troubled 
words of her music swept into visual 
form by paint on canvas. Fishtail 
palms, reaching nearly to the four- 
teen-foot ceiling, bend as if caught in 
the middle of a gale. Joni Mitchell 
looks up at them cautiously. 

“I was worried about those trees 


when they brought them in,” she says. 
“l didn’t think they’d stay healthy 
indoors. But look, the wonderful old 
palms are fine, and they don’t seem to 
mind. In fact, they like it here. 

“At first I didn’t know about this 
room,” she says. “Before Sally came 
in, all I had in the living room was a 
small sofa in front of the fireplace. It 
looked like a wing chair. I’d put on a 
record, and the space was like a ball- 
room. At night I got used to sprinting 
through from my bedroom to the 
kitchen to get a snack. But when the 
new sofa came in, I thought it was 
choking up the space. You see, I’d lost 


BELOW: In the Powder Room, mirrored and 
polished-steel accessories repeat black and 
white patterns and shapes. ricut: A bold 
Harmony carpet exaggerates the angular 
proportions of the Master Bedroom; an 
elevated alcove secludes the bronze four- 
poster bed, from The Pace Collection. Lounges 
covered in mohair interrupt the room at 
angles. Bronze-framed mirrors restate a pair of 
18th-century cloisonné urns and a Tiffany 
floor lamp, highlights of Miss Mitchell's 
cherished collectables. 


my sense of proportion, because I'd 
never lived in such big rooms before. 
Now I’m happy here. And my friends 
don’t act a bit nervous about it. 

“I trust Sally, you see. I really care 
for her. She knows what I want, what's 
inside my head. A house is important 
to me. I have another place, in Canada, 
more like a cabin, really: one big room 






















with a loft, and a cooking pot in the 
fireplace. There was no architect. | 
simply hired a stonemason, and we 
built it ourselves. The place itself is 
sheltered by trees that block out the 
view. Most city people would have cut 
them down and put in big glass win- 
dows. But if you want to see the view, 
you have to go outside. I like to go up 


Sevan Beecin 


there three or four times a year and 
stay a couple of weeks—to get re- 
cycled. I’m a nocturnal person, but I go 
to sleep there with the birds. 

“My house in California is like me, 
too. I have good feelings here that go 
beyond the surface of things.” 

And Sally Sirkin Lewis, another art- 
ist, understands completely. 0 


“Self-honesty is 


where design begins.” 
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The Duke Gardens 


Horticultural Tour de Force 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD CHAMPION 
TEXT BY VALENTINE LAWFORD 


SITUATED Within easy driving distance 
from New York, the Duke Gardens at 
Somerville, New Jersey represent an 
astonishing visual experience. There is 
a sequence of eleven spacious, lux- 
uriously planted greenhouses, each of 
which reflects the characteristic gar- 
dening tradition of a different civiliza- 
tion or period or part of the world. All 
of them are kept in full bloom and 
perfection throughout the period of 
approximately ten months in the year 
when they are open to the public. 


The French Garden is in the style popular 
during the reign of Louis XVI. tert: Dwarf 
English boxwood, English and Japanese holly 


outline the formal shapes of the parterre. Ivy 
circling the columns was bred on the Duke 
estate for an especially long point. apove: The 
French marble statue Majesty rises from a bed 
of tulips. above rIGHT: A door in classically 
French lattice open 1 garden beyond. 


The French Garden 
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The gardens are the property of the 
Duke Gardens Foundation, a non- 
profit organization to which Miss 
Doris Duke, who inherited the Somer- 
ville estate of Duke Farms from her 
father, made a gift of the greenhouses 
when the foundation was incorpo- 
rated in 1958—a remarkable gift. 

Since that time, Miss Duke herself, 
as President of the Board of the Foun- 
dation, has been primarily responsible 
for the development and welfare of 
the gardens. It was she who designed 
their layout, in consultation with ap- 
propriate experts. She travels far and 
wide in search of suitable trees and 
shrubs. She supervises the annual 
planting cycle, copes with ma 
nance problems, and is involve: 
long-term program of structural mod 


ernization and needed improvement. 



































From a vestibule at the entrance to 
the greenhouses—always hung with 
flowering baskets and more often than 
not redolent of freesias—the visitor 
passes first into the Italian Garden: a re- 
creation of the kind of gardens seen by 
late-eighteenth-century Europeans on 
the Grand Tour. These were post- 
Renaissance classical Italian gardens, 
to which the passage of time—and 
even a certain inspired neglect—had 
by then given that informal patina 


Lert: The Tropical Garden, a miniature rain 
forest, is shadowy with ferns, bromeliads, 
palms. BeLow: A path winds through the 
Semitropical Garden, that recreates those 
planted with tree ferns, lantana and butterfly 
orchids by Spanish colonists in California. 


admired by the Romantic generation. 
Statues and vases still convey a hint of 
underlying formality. But trees and 
shrubs have been allowed to grow into 
their natural shapes, and cast a dap- 
pled shade over the flowering plants. 

Next is the Colonial Garden, the type 
of old American garden sometimes 
seen in the South Atlantic States. It is 
endearingly simple in design, mildly 
exotic but essentially compact and 
neat, with washed-down brickwork. 
Pebble paths define precise borders of 
massed plants—notably cyclamens, 
which have been known to remain in 
bloom at the Duke Gardens for six 
months at a stretch. Camellias, olean- 
ders, Magnolia grandiflora and ample 
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crape-myrtle induce a perceptible 
Southern ambience. Clipped ivy on 
the garden masonry forms a dark but 
shining and impressive background. 
The adjoining Edwardian Garden is 
the only one of the gardens that is 
actually presented not as a garden but 
as a greenhouse—a conservatory of the 
type in vogue among wealthy English 
and Americans during the latter dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 


Two views of the Indo-Persian Garden. riGut: 
Azaleas bloom against a moucharaby screen, 
typical of Islamic architecture. BELow: Clipped 
Italian blue cypress and orange, lemon, lime 
and grapefruit trees parallel the brickwork, a 
path divided by a channel of running water. 
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It contains a very fine collection of 
palms—sago palm, royal palm, pygmy 
date palm. And there are orchids: Cat- 
tleya, Vanda, Dendrobium and Epi- 
dendrum, and the many-flowered 
Phalaenopsis ‘Doris,’ bred on the Duke 
estate in the 1930s and appropriately 
named after the daughter of the house. 

For the magnificence of its content 





Views of the Italian Garden in an 18th- 
century style of studied neglect. Lert: Three 
Graces statuary hints at onetime formality, 
almost obscured by the oleander and 
bougainvillea growing at will. BeLow: Potted 
begonias now; bulbs in the spring; marigolds, 
impatiens, orchids at other times, bloom at the 
Entrance to the gardens. BELOW RIGHT: 
Limestone statuary against an acacia recreates 
the classical Italian garden abandoned. 





The passage of time 
had given them 
that informal patina 
admired by the 


Romantic generation. 


The Italian Garden 


and design the French Garden is un- 
doubtedly one of the foundation’s 
outstanding achievements. Classically 
French-green lattice of curved roof 
and stately walls, and towering col- 
umns garlanded with ivy, look down 
onto a majestic pattern of formal par- 
terres. Here massed plantings of chry- 
santhemums, tulips, primroses and 
petunias succeed one another, as the 
months go by, in an intricate maze of 
clipped ilex and boxwood edging rem- 
iniscent of some princely garden plan 
seen in a seventeenth- or eighteenth- 
century French engraving. 

But for sheer virtuosity of gardening 
under glass, it would be hard to imag- 
ine anything more prodigious than the 


neighboring English Garden. Or any- 
thing more magically evocative, for 
here, from September to June—what- 
ever the weather in the real world 
outside—one has the unfailing impres- 
sion that the sun has just come from 
behind the clouds after a shower. 
Lawns are of spotless velvet green. 
Brilliantly colorful or pastel-shaded 
English spring and summer and au- 
tumn flowers mingle indiscriminately 
in long herbaceous borders backed by 
old-fashioned wattled hazelwood 
fences. A topiary garden, a rock 
garden, an Elizabethan knot garden of 
herbs culinary and medicinal, and a 
gray-green and silver-green succulent 
garden in the pattern of a sunburst 
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The Chinese Garden 
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complete this portrait of the English 
garden—a garden that should have 
been, but never was. 

After French opulence and English 
wish-fulfillment, the Desert Garden 
comes as a wholesome New World 
shock. Here, in totally convincing fac- 
simile, is a remote corner of the Amer- 


The traditional Chinese Garden is created to 
inspire the imagination, with rock formations 
and free-growing plants. tert: The summer 
house shadows a growth of white pine. BELOw: 
Black bamboo, believed to give protection, 
weeping willow and jasmine surround a 
miniature Isle of Immortals, a dedication to 
ancestors. Opposite ABOveE: A courtyard of 
hand-tied bamboo displays a variety of bonsai 
trees. OpposiITE BELOW: A path, zigzagged to 
delude evil spirits, leads to the Moon Gate. 








ican Southwest—all rock and soil and 
cactus, aloe and prickly pear—that 
could easily be in New Mexico or 
Arizona or southern California. 

Next come two Far Eastern Gar- 
dens: Chinese and Japanese. In the for- 
mer, in accord with Chinese gardening 
tradition, bold rock formations and 
free-growing shrubs provide an en- 
chanting stimulus to the imagination. 

The Japanese Garden, on the other 
hand, is designed for meditation and 
repose. The keynote is stylized natu- 
ralism. Shrubs are shaped in the Jap- 
anese three-layer design, symbolizing 
Heaven, Man and Earth. 

The Indo-Persian Garden bears wit- 
ness to Miss Duke’s knowledge and 


love of Islamic culture and art. Brick 
paths on either side of a channel of 
running water form a miniature ver- 
sion of one of the famous features of 
the Shalimar Gardens at Lahore. Beds 
of tulips or marigolds or roses are set 
low in a white stone floor. The garden 
is flanked by two rows of cypress, 
orange and lemon trees, culminating 
in an arch of perfect proportions. 
From the delicately ornate beauty of 
the Indo-Persian Garden one plunges 
into the dense shadows of the Tropical 
Garden: a rain forest of green-upon- 
green-upon-green—where the dark 
fronds shut out the sky and lesser 
foliage clusters around a stream witha 


continued on page 136 

















Le Style 


Contemporain 


Francois Catroux at Home 
on the Ile Saint-Louis 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY FRANCOIS CATROUX 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 


HE LIVES in a historical monument on 
the Ile St. Louis overlooking the Seine, 
counts among his clients Guy de 
Rothschild and Antenor Patino, pur- 
sues the glamorous life of Tout Paris 
with his mannequin-looking wife, 
Betty, and hates furniture. 

Francois Catroux burst onto the 
Paris scene in the middle of the 1960s, 
when he settled here after ten years of 
constant traveling. One day a friend 
dropped in with an Italian lady. As 
they left, she asked if he would like to 
decorate her palace in Milan. The lady 
was couturiere Mila Sch6n, and the 
project was a great success. 

Thus launched internationally, M. 
Catroux soon had projects from all 
over the world—except France. 

“Most of my patrons have their ori- 
gins outside France,” he says. “I think 
it’s a question of taste. Perhaps my 
designs are not ‘decorated’ enough.” 

This hardly disturbs him, for he is 
delighted about his employers. “To 
talk about them too much would 
sound terribly snobbish, because they 
are all ‘names.’ ” Some come back to 
him many times. He has done three 
homes for Senor Patino—in Mexico, 
Portugal and now at Fontainebleau. 

Remarkably sanguine about his 
work, the designer is willing to con- 
cede that he cannot please everyone. 


Natural fibers accented by dark lacquered 
wood and a stainless steel fireplace blend in 
the Orient-inspired Living Room. The 
lacquered medallion by Jean Dunand shares 
attention with an Italian bronze Atlas. 
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“When people come to me,” he 
says, “they either like what I do, or 
they don’t. When they like it, they’re 
hundred percent enthusiasts.” This 
trust permits him to follow his own 
instincts, rather than bending them to 
a client’s peculiarities. ‘“My clients al- 
ready have a strong sense of what suits 
them, and it corresponds with my own 
ideas.’ Most clients end up as friends. 

M. Catroux is currently excited 
about the Hétel Lambert, just around 
the corner from his apartment, the 
seventeenth-century mansion recently 
purchased by Guy de Rothschild. To- 
gether with Italian designer Lorenzo 
Mongiardino, Francois Catroux will 
redo the interior to house both the 
Rothschilds and their museum- 
quality collections of furniture and art. 
“The challenge is to create a sort of 
museum that can also be lived in.” 

His respect for architecture is not 
limited to seventeenth-century Paris. 
Attracted to the American architects 
Neutra, Mies van der Rohe, Pei, 





TOP, LEFT AND ABOVE: Three further views of the 
Living Room highlight its transparency and a 
space design made flexible by magnetically 
mounted panels. Two large 18th-century 
Chinese vases share the low table. An 18th- 
century Indonesian wood funeral urn in the 
shape of a Cape buffalo, and a large 17th- 
century cloisonné bowl, define each side of a 
wood-screen panel. The panel sculpture 
behind a canvas-covered sofa is by Sobrino. 
opposite: A crisp, unified color scheme 
informs the Study. Two studies of squares by 
Josef Albers and a pierced, box-shaped 
sculpture by Geissler fit the clear-cut mood. 











Saarinen and Philip Johnson, M. 
Catroux admires a lack of fussiness. A 
native of Algeria, he is intrigued by 
the mysterious quality of Persian ar- 
chitecture. These influences are re- 
flected in a rather stripped-down, 
vaguely Oriental look of his own. 

He has lived in his current apart- 
ment for nine years, changing the 
décor twice. In the past it was very 
modern—partly because of the era, 


partly because of precarious finances. 
“IT didn’t have much money then,” 
he explains. “So I did things very 
cheaply. Impressive for photographs, 
but not so wonderful for living.” 
That was in 1968, when everyone 
loved plastic. “The old décor was a 
success, but finally I had enough.” 
He recognizes now that he has a 
reputation for being very expensive 
even in an expensive city, but he is not 


sure why. The answer, no doubt, has 
much to do with quality. 

“Coming to me is a bit like going to 
Cartier,” he says without false mod- 
esty. “I have things made to order.” 

These criteria show in the under- 
pinnings of his own apartment. “Even 
in the beginning, with my modern 
emphasis, all the basics were done 
well. It was only the decoration that 
was cheap.” Consequently, the décor 
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for his flat is like changing a stage set. 
“See, all these screens are mounted 
magnetically and lift right off. Nothing 
is nailed down. If I decided tomorrow 
to redo the place in Louis XIV, I could 
keep this until the last second, take it 
down in a day and replace it with 
Louis XIV, et voila!’ 

Although it is improbable that Louis 
XIV décor will replace the bamboo 
screens and leather and suede couches 
and pillows chez Catroux, the designer 
himself seems able to move easily 
from modern to seventeenth-century. 

For example, his country house near 
Deauville is an old Normandy house. 
“Tt has chintz everywhere. It’s a Nor- 
man manor, so what can you do? You 
cannot violate the essential mood.” 

His trademark for contemporary 
design is mostly the result of being 
confronted with old, crumbling inte- 
riors. But when there are antiques and 
fine objects, M. Catroux designs 
around them with great care. 

“I do not throw everything out to 


Ne ' 


make a modern décor,” he says. “I 
love a mélange. But I hate copies and 
will not do faux Louis XVI.” 

He yearns to do an entire house, 
outside and inside, but such oppor- 
tunities are rare in Europe. ‘There 
aren't many good modern houses 
here,” he explains, ‘because you have 
to let an architect work to the limits of 
his imagination, and people don’t like 
to do that.’”” And, too, there are a great 
many lovely older homes. “Why build 
a modern house when you can buy a 
beautiful antique one?” 

His affection for the past does not 
extend to the Art Nouveau or Art 
Déco periods. ‘Art Déco is just furni- 
ture. Myself, I would never go out and 
buy two night tables for a bedroom. 
Never!’ He designs his own furniture, 
but it is elegantly unobtrusive. 

‘Masses that melt into the spaces of 
rooms, screens, different qualities of 
transparency, different levels—that’s 
what I like.” M. Catroux smiles, “And 
I really detest furniture.”0 





Views of the Master Bedroom reveal a natural-toned custom design tailored to the predominant 
influence of a 17th-century Coromandel screen. One of the twelve panels is movable, giving access to 
a bathroom. Carpet-wrapped platforms provide levels of interest and accessibility to bedside items. A 
sculpture by Polles, Doors of Life, stands beside the French doors, which open to breezes from the Seine. 
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WHEN IT comes to dealing with their 
own environment, many designers 
seem to develop a sense of reticence, 
even of awkwardness. The result is 
that few personal statements can be 
ranked among the best or most repre- 
sentative work of their creators. This 
is a curious situation. After all, many 
interior designers admit to having be- 
come astute psychologists in the 
The Masterful Touch course of their careers, having learned 
to intuit the complex and even contra- 


Albert Hadley Designs for Himself — dictory wishes of clients. Perhaps it 
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has finally to do with human nature, 
and the difficulty that persons with a 
talent for originality have in analyzing 
the impulses behind their own partic- 
ular vision of the world. 

Luckily, every rule exists only to be 
gracefully bent, and Albert Hadley’s 
meticulous and intelligent handling of 
his own apartment in New York City 
is the superb evidence at hand—a sub- 
tly honed cluster of rooms that com- 
bine a very individual response to a 
very particular set of needs. 





As president of Parish-Hadley and 
Mrs. Parish’s partner on a long series 
of successful design projects, he is 
used to wresting answers from the 
unresponsive fabric of Manhattan. 

“My apartment is in an unremark- 
able building,” he says, “in a pleas- 
ant—though not architecturally 
outstanding—neighborhood, and the 
view is nothing to speak of. I was 
starting with a very familiar set of 
problems for the city dweller.” 

Albert Hadley is a gentle, modest 
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tert: An enigmatic giraffe regards its domain, 
a dramatically deep-toned Living Room. The 
walls float visually between mirrored recessed 
cornices and bases, while the Chinese tea- 
papered ceiling and 17th-century mirror 
reflect subtle lighting. Below a modern 
Japanese aluminum sculpture stands a painted 
and gilded Portuguese console table whose 
cabriole legs approximate human limbs 
wearing high-topped shoes. aBove: The 
carefully designed totality incorporates an 
accumulation of cherished treasures. Satin- 
covered mid-18th-century Italian armchairs 
complement a contemporary sofa; above it is a 
warmly colored 17th-century Dutch still life. 
Another table, an early-18th-century bleached 
pine example, resembles a crouching figure. 


cs 


man, much given to understatement— 
with a way of phrasing his sentences 
so that a great deal is said in a few 
words. He is spare and articulate. And 
these traits are clear in the apartment 
he designed for himself. 

“T can tell you that this apartment 
represents many years of accumula- 
tion,” he continues. ‘Objects I’ve in- 
herited, been given or have bought. 
But that was only a beginning. Now 
you can see what is left after a good 
deal of stringent editing. Here are the 





INTERIOR DESIGN 
BY ALBERT HADLEY 
OF PARISH-HADLEY 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY WILLIAM STEELE 
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things that I feel comfortable with. 
One of the fascinating aspects of 
working in your own space is that over 
the years—once the initial pattern is 
set—individual pieces can be moved 
many times. And | like to think of life 
in the same terms: as an evolution, 
never as a Siatic thing.” 

Mr. Hadley, however, is concerned 
with the overriding importance of that 
initial pattern: “The architecture of 
space seems to me critical. Furniture 
must be placed in such a way that these 


“Successful design 

depends upon being 

honest with the 
basics of a room. 


— Albert Hadley 
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dynamics are respected. Successful 
design depends on being honest with 
the basics of a room. That isn’t to say I 
don’t try to improve a bad situation, 
but it doesn’t seem to make any sense 
to try to transform a traditionally 
shaped room into a modern one. Still, 
there is more to good design than just 
making a room agreeable by filling it 
with fabrics and furniture. That would 
only be cosmetic. I’m fond of saying 
that ‘design is total, decoration is em- 
bellishment.’ To achieve the former, 
an intellectual eye is necessary.” 

The designer reached his present 
enviable sense of repose through sev- 
eral aesthetic incarnations. 

“I can remember my first apart- 
ment,” he smiles. “It was all white- 
washed, with brown felt couches and 
horsehair chairs—and a black floor, of 
course. That was my no-color era. 
Then there was my Cecil Beaton peri- 
od: all fine jewel colors. But gradually 
I evolved until I had enough self- 
knowledge to admit that I really pre- 
ferred the happiest and most unforced 


of tonal values. In short, | am very 
much in favor of natural colors.” 
This calm understanding of a sim- 
ple set of circumstances, and a given 
repertory of needs, is accurately chart- 
ed in the configurations of Mr. 
Hadley’s living room. “It’s a room 
with a wide variety of pleasures,” he 
says, “from just gazing alone at the fire 
to being comfortable with guests.” 
This inherent simplicity of vision has 
everything to do with his unique point 
of view. And like his personality, the 


Two views of the Study impart an intensely 
personal feeling with an amusing display of 
nostalgia as well as a functional space for 
work in the present. A gunmetal finial tops 
the lacquered bookcase. Made in Berlin in 
1928, the gold, silver and copper decorations 
of the bookcase depict athletic events. Late- 
18th-century American chairs flank a leather- 
topped Directoire mahogany writing table. 
Sisal carpeting from Patterson, Flynn & 
Martin covers the bleached oak flooring. 
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“The eye is what 
needs training, 

through care and 
constant investigation. 


— Albert Hadley 





space reveals itself slowly, growing in 
subtlety and breadth, as further di- 
mensions are brought into focus. 

Recessed mirrored bases and cor- 
nices give the dark walls a floating 
quality. The maddening problem of 
how to hide heating and cooling ele- 
ments is neatly solved by furring out 
the wall between the windows, so 
reducing everything to a single, unob- 
trusive grille. At the same time, this 
solution serves to make the windows 
deep recesses. The city is kept at an 
appropriate distance, and the room is 
given a splendid sense of depth and 
solidity. A ceiling of Chinese tea paper 
forms an agreeable substitute for that 
diagram of beams so typical of the 
Manhattan apartment. In the same 
unobtrusive fashion white doors slide 
into walls with a discreet technological 
murmur. There is nothing harsh. 

Mr. Hadley achieves remarkable 
feats of condensation—approaching 
invisibility—with the aid of thoughtful 
and structural design solutions. The 
hall is a paradigm of this. There are no 





less than five different openings into 
this single space, but three of them are 
so artfully underplayed that they go 
unnoticed at first glance. Unnoticed, 
but not disguised. While there is an 
element of trompe !’oeil in everything 
Mr. Hadley does, he would never 
dream of cheating. So all the doors are 
opened by clearly visible and re- 
markably well designed wire pulls. 

Another aspect of Mr. Hadley’s phi- 
losophy that is given full rein in his 
apartment is the insistence upon sim- 
plicity and modesty. “Those wire 
pulls are available in every good hard- 
ware store,” he explains. “I didn’t 
want anything custom made.” 

In a small apartment it is vital that 
each room serve multiple needs. The 
small studio with its large bulletin 
board—“my changeable tapestry’ — 
also features a large sofa that opens 
into two single beds for guests, while 
the lighting is so designed that, in fact, 
this very private space becomes a most 
pleasant room for reading. 

“Tt does really come down to being 


truthful, doesn’t it?” says Mr. Hadley. 
“And it is so difficult to be completely 
honest with ourselves. I think we all 
want to do something that is radical 
and different. But that temptation 
should be overcome. What must be 
expressed is the strong thread of con- 
tinuity in the pattern of life—and our 
own particular preferences. A person 
becomes a designer because he has an 
intuitive flair, but he becomes a de- 
signer of merit through a long process 
of evolvement and involvement. The 
eye is what needs training, through 
care and constant investigation.” 

The visitor leaves these elegant and 
introspective rooms with the certainty 
that Mr. Hadley has conducted such 
trials and reached a set of judgments 
that are exactly in harmony with his 
own needs. He thinks of himself as a 
person who, like all of us, is the prod- 
uct of a particular time and place and 
situation. And his home is what most 
of us would like ours to be: an in- 
ventory of experience and a symbol of 
personal growth and change. 0 


Views of the Master Bedroom illustrate Mr. 
Hadley’s adroit use of period pieces. An 
American Federal bull’s-eye mirror reflects the 
late-18th-century English lacquered bed. 
Above the 17th-century English lacquered 
chest and the Regency demilune are drawings 
by Heléne Fesenmaier. The French terra-cotta 
bust is from the 18th century. 








A Triumph of Space 


Scaling with Bravura 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY HAROLD BRODERICK, ASID, OF ARTHUR ELROD ASSOCIATES 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHARLES SCHNEIDER ARCHITECTURE BY FRED M. BRIGGS, AIA 

A PROFUSION of natural beauty—rang- 
ing with magnificent abandon from 
beaches to deserts, from high moun- 
tains to rolling meadows—makes 
southern California one of the most 
versatile and enviable places in the 
world in which to live. 

Particularly rich in the bounty of 
nature is that area lying to the north 
and the east of San Diego. It is an area 
echoing the history of the early Span- 
ish settlers. The Camino Real, follow- 
ing the painful footsteps of Father 
Junipero Serra, still leads north from 
Mexico to San Francisco. It is a land of 
missions—Mission San Luis Rey and | 
Mission Santa Ysabel—a land of aban- | 
doned gold mines and American In- 
dian lore, a land of legend. 

Rancho Santa Fe, lying between 
Torrey Pines and Oceanside and in- 
land along the Via de la Valle, was 
formerly one of the original Spanish 
land grants. Now it is a large—and 
relatively unknown~—area of estates 
and rolling meadows and citrus 
groves. It was here in the 1920s that 
the actor Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. cre- 
ated his Rancho Zorro, and it is here 
that the Santa Fe Railway planted in- 
numerable eucalyptus trees. The | 
Santa Fe was not successful in produc- 
ing the proper wood for railroad ties, 
but the company did leave the land 
with sweeping signatures of beauty. 

Several years ago, in the luxuriant 
setting of Rancho Santa Fe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roland Sahm decided to build 
exactly the kind of house they had | 
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LEFT ABOVE: The imposing 16,000-square-foot 
residence stretches across the top of a hill, 
surrounded by citrus groves and gently rolling 
terrain. tert: Stained glass Entrance Hall doors 
rise 16 feet above the marble flooring. 
opposite: A sunken Conversation Area 
adjoining the living room adds intimacy, and 
lessens the massive scale. Prentice sofas, 
covered in Stroheim & Romann suede, edge an 
Edward Fields rug. Pre-Columbian objects 
and Indian pots complement the décor. 














“I found it very 
stimulating to work 
so closely with 

the architect.” 


always wanted. They wanted a house 
that would provide a counterpoint to 
the magnificent site they had chosen 
as well as form a background for their 
many collections of American Indian 
crafts and modern art. They wanted a 
large house—and a contemporary one. 

What they have now, after two 
years of construction and attention to 
the smallest detail, is a house of monu- 
mental—indeed, majestic—propor- 
tions. Paradoxically, it is a warm and 
comfortable house, a house as appro- 
priate for the comfort and pleasure of 
two as for any number of guests. 

This happy paradox was made pos- 
sible by an unusual and entire cooper- 
ation between owners, architect and 
interior designer. Fred M. Briggs of 
Laguna Beach was the architect who 
provided those vast and soaring inte- 
rior spaces. The house has some nine- 
teen rooms, and there is over 16,000 
square feet of space. 

For an interior designer the chal- 
lenge was provocative and exciting. 
Happily, the owners chose a Califor- 
nia designer not often daunted by 
challenges of any kind: Harold Brod- 
erick, president of Arthur Elrod Asso- 
ciates in nearby Palm Springs. The 
firm is noted for its projects in every 
part of the United States. 

Mr. Broderick’s work has often 


been seen in Architectural Digest, most 


recently in the September/October 
1975 issue, where an apartment he 
designed in the Racquet Club at Palm 
Springs was shown. He rejoiced in the 
assignment at Rancho Santa Fe. 

“The architect,” he explains, “was 
in the process of creating for Mr. and 
Mrs. Sahm—and for me to work with— 
a marvelous and versatile space. The 
house in its final form has massive 
interiors and very high ceilings. My 
task was simple enough, although re- 
ally enormously difficult—to make the 
living areas warm and inviting.” 

The house at Rancho Santa Fe is 
entirely contemporary and made of 
poured concrete. There are wooden 
ceilings, a number of redwood walls, 


BELOW LEFT: Tall poured concrete pillars and 
laminated redwood overhead beams line a 
gallery that divides the main living area. 
BELOW RIGHT: Lucite-framed Indian weavings 
taken from sandpaintings and Jack Zajac’s 
bronze Easter Goat #3 dramatize one end of 
the simplified Dining Room. A pierced paper 
wallhanging by Tom Wudl and an antique 
Imari jug honor the adjacent gallery. Leather- 
covered chairs from The Pace Collection rest 
on an Edward Fields rug. opposite asove: The 
exhilarating 40- by 100-foot indoor Pool 
Pavilion serves as a generous mecca for 
relaxed entertaining. Tile flooring from 
American Olean underlies the Wicker Works 
furniture and Philip J. Sicola tables. orrositE 
BELOW: Open yet defined areas for dining and 
games characterize the Terrace Room, which 
is separated from the Kitchen by cabinetry. 
Painting is by Juana Diaz, pottery from the 
San Ildefonso and Santa Clara tribes. 
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oak doors and cabinets. The architect 


used only the most natural materials, 
in order to complement the magnifi- 


/ cent site on a hill surrounded by citrus 
| groves and rolling lawns. The land- 
| scaping was carefully coordinated by 
_ the firm of Lang & Wood. 


“1 found it very stimulating to work 


| so closely with the architect,” says 
| Harold Broderick. “It was almost an 
| ideal situation, and I honestly feel one 
_ of the most impressive things about 
_ the finished house is the strong archi- 
| tectural statement it makes.” 


This is a sincere—and, quite possi- 
bly, unique—tribute from interior de- 
Signer to architect. Often the two 
creative instincts are in conflict. 

For two years Mr. Broderick fol- 


lowed every stage of construction, 


often accompanying Mr. Briggs to 
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There simply weren't any preconceived ideas.” 


northern California to select appropri- 
ate woods or to stone quarries to find 
the exact material needed. Mrs. Sahm 
herself provided many of the decora- 
tive elements: most notably, perhaps, 
the exquisite Navajo rugs woven from 
sand-painting designs. They are 
among her most treasured objects, and 
all of them are the work of one Navajo 
woman. Now framed in Lucite, they 
grace many of the interior walls. 

Hal Broderick was careful to key the 
interior décor to such unusual collec- 
tions and to allow also for other collec- 
tions—ranging from pre-Columbian 
art to paintings and sculptures by 
modern masters like Alexander Cal- 
der and Jack Zajac. Nor did he ever 
forget the impact of the lovely setting. 

The colors he used were all natural: 


tert: Within the privacy of an upper-level 
master suite, the glass-walled Master 
Bathroom revels in a luxuriant garden 
adjoining the Sitting Room. setow: The 
spacious Master Bedroom faces a prospering 
orange grove. The painting above the bed is 
by Pat Berger. Upholstered furniture is by 
Prentice, carpeting is from Harmony. 


gray, beige, terra-cotta—with here 
and there necessary accents of blue and 
apricot. Fabrics were handmade, and 
all the furniture was custom made and 
designed by him. Under his supervi- 
sion, builder Harry Wanket created 
extraordinary cabinetwork: insets, 
teak chests, and rare woods. 

“Everyone was wonderful to work 
with,” says Harold Broderick. “There 
simply weren’t any preconceived 
ideas—neither from me nor Mr. Briggs 
nor Mr. and Mrs. Sahm. We just went 
ahead and made the house the way we 
all thought it should be.” 

This last statement is charac- 
teristically modest, and he em- 
phatically repeats the leitmotiv 
running through all his comments: 
“Above all, the architect created the 
magnificent spaces I worked with.” 

Interior designer Hal Broderick is a 
professional. He knows what he him- 
self is capable of doing, and he is quite 
prepared to pay tribute to the profes- 
sionalism of others. And professional- 
ism is the vital and necessary ingre- 
dient of all fine design. 0 
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Updating a Twenties Penthouse 
in Old Chicago 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RICHARD HIMMEL, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY HEDRICH-BLESSING 


it 2 


ONE OF THE VERY SPECIAL sights in Chi- 
cago is the Gold Coast at night. It is an 
inner city neighborhood, yet it is syn- 
onymous with luxury living—a forest 
of large and small, old and new build- 
ings that house some of Chicago’s 
finest and most beautiful apartments. 

Seen from a yacht on nearby Lake 
Michigan on a summer evening, the 
Gold Coast looks like a giant set of 
twinkling black and gold dominoes 
bordered by Lake Shore Drive, a dou- 
ble ribbon of yellow auto headlights. 

The Gold Coast extends four blocks 
west of the lake, from Lincoln Park on 
the north to the city’s finest shopping 
area on the south. The neighborhood 
is becoming even more vital and valu- 
able because of recent building ac- 
tivity at its south border. Here are 
some of Chicago’s newest buildings: 
the recently opened Water Tower 
Place, the 100-story John Hancock 
Center, and great department stores 
like Bonwit Teller and Marshall Field 
& Co. Here, too, are Halston and 
Courréges, offices and theaters and the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 

To the west the Gold Coast extends 
into a neighborhood where small 
gourmet food shops, brownstones and 
graystones and some fine old high- 
ceilinged apartment buildings of the 
1920s are all very close to each other. 

In one such building, built about 
fifty years ago, a duplex penthouse, 


A 25-foot arched and coffered ceiling 
increases the rarefied air of the penthouse 
Living Room. An Edward Fields rug defines 
the fireside grouping, and a towering bay 
window accommodates the grand piano. The 
painting above the marble mantel is by Larry 
Rivers, the portrait by Robert Natkin. 


very much in its original condition, 
caught the attention of a young Chi- 
cago couple. It had a two-story living 
room with a vaulted ceiling and a two- 
story cathedral-style window. And the 


living room opened onto an enormous 
dining room ideal for entertaining. But 
the apartment was dark and dreary 
and out of touch with the 1970s. 
Richard Himmel, that interior 
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top: Aluminous 10-panel Coromandel screen flanks the living 
room/dining room doorway; the combined length of the rooms is 
70 feet. A salon set of Louis XVI armchairs is covered in Scala- 
mandré strié. tert: High-back Louis XV Dining Room chairs 
upholstered in Stroheim and Romann velvet stand on a Patterson, 
Flynn & Martin floral rug. The painting is by Mauricio Lasansky. 
ABOvE: An antique French steel daybed adds flair to the Terrace. 








| designer whose name is practically 
| synonymous with some of Chicago’s 
best-looking homes, is the man who 
preserved the elegance of the past 
while modernizing the apartment for 
the young couple—Mr. and Mrs. Ira 
Harris—and their three small children. 

“They wanted traditional elegance, 
| but they wanted a young look,” ex- 
plains Mr. Himmel. “They wanted it 
as child-proof as possible, yet com- 
fortable for the children, too. In fact, 
the apartment is tailored for Mrs. Har- 
ris exactly like a couture dress.”” 

Her husband is an investment 
banker, and the Harrises entertain fre- 
quently with cocktails, dinner and 
sometimes first-run movies. Different 
rooms and flexible furniture make it 
possible to entertain easily. 

Meanwhile, there is a separate 
world upstairs where the children can 
enjoy their own friends without inter- 
fering with adult activity below. 

“We kept the architecture, which is 
beautiful, and made it meaningful to a 
young family,” the designer explains. 

Richard Himmel eliminated the 
austerity of the high ceiling by chang- 
ing the color from dark écru to white. 
He made the same change on the 
living room walls, eliminated drap- 
eries on the cathedral window and 
transformed the terrace, which used to 
have an awning, into a garden room 
with a skylight. He also decided 
against draperies for the garden room 
windows. This immediately lightened 
and brightened the dining room, adja- 
cent to the garden room, and provided 
casual living and entertaining space 
next to the more formal area. 

Adding the garden room provided 
another dimension in terms of bring- 
ing in the outside atmosphere. The 
daytime view is a magnificent city 
vista, and at night the room is magical, 


& Fils enlivens the Master Bedroom. A Picasso 
lithograph hangs above the mantel; the 
Painting over the sofa is by Cara Costea. 


when the moon is full and shining. 

While Mr. Himmel modernized the 
bathrooms, brought the electrical sys- 
tem up-to-date and completely redid 
the kitchen, he kept the dimensions of 
the principal rooms in their original 
state. And in the family breakfast 
room, opposite the garden room and 
on the other side of the formal dining 
room, he chose to emphasize the deli- 
cate plaster frieze, dating from the 
1920s, rather than to eliminate it. 

All these renovations were in keep- 
ing with the desire of designer and 
clients to preserve the best elements of 
the original apartment. 

“My only design philosophy is to 
have no design philosophy,” says Mr. 
Himmel. “Each family is different.” 

For the Harris apartment, he used 
traditional furniture conforming to the 
wishes of the owners. 

“They liked the old-world charm of 
the apartment,” the designer explains. 
“They don’t like modern furniture, 
nor did I think modern furniture suit- 
able in that kind of architectural back- 


“We kept the architecture, which is beautiful, and made 
it meaningful to a young family 


tt 
. 


ground. So we simply restated tradi- 
tional furniture in a modern way.” 

The apartment works superbly for 
entertaining because of the flow from 
the library and living room, where 
Mrs. Harris has cocktails served, to the 
dining room for seated dinners for up 
to twenty people. The dining room 
table, which Mr. Himmel had made in 
England, can be separated into three 
smaller tables. Additional dinner 
guests may sit in the garden and 
breakfast rooms, as well as at a table at 
the end of the living room. 

Upstairs, the duplex is a mixture of 
private and public space. The children 
use their bedrooms for entertaining as 
well as privacy. The master bedroom 
is designed as a separate suite. 

Now that the apartment has been 
transformed to suit her family, Mrs. 
Harris is pleasantly surprised to find 
that it still has room in which to grow. 

“T haven't finished the apartment 
down to the last ashtray,” she says. “I 
travel so much, and | do want to leave 
room for the things I acquire.” 0 
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Reading into the Past 


BY MARY A. BENJAMIN 

















orrosite: Benjamin Franklin letter introducing his nephew to George 
Washington. Dated April 3, 1787. Courtesy, Paul C. Richards Autographs, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. asove: Benjamin Franklin. ricut: 1810 letter 
from Paul Revere to his son regarding political events and various busi- 
ness. Courtesy, Robert F. Batchelder Autographs, Ambler, Pennsylvania. 


SOME TIME AGO an impressive and well-known collection of 
Lincolniana—autographs and documents—went on the auc- 
tion block, rousing the attention of Lincoln aficionados. One 
of the earliest and least significant pieces in the chronologi- 
cal sale catalog was a marriage certificate signed bya relative, 
Thomas Lincoln, recording the marriage of “A. Johson and 
Eliza McCardle.” One savvy collector/dealer decided to 
acquire it, bid on and bought it. Further investigation 
revealed this was more than an obscure piece of Lincoln- 
iana. In fact, it was the marriage certificate of the then- 
illiterate Andrew Johnson, and his bride, school teacher 
Eliza McCardle, who taught her husband, later seventeenth 
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President of the United States, to write. Surely this docu- 
ment was a remarkable and fortunate find. 

Many wonder what it is that attracts collectors to this 
little-known field of autograph collecting. They can under- 
stand the collecting of art, fine furniture, porcelain and 
stamps—these are colorful and decorative. But finding 
beauty in a piece of paper with writing on it? What they fail 
to appreciate is that a letter or manuscript is actually a close 
bond that exists between two people separated by time or 
space. The writing or letter of an individual is the expression 
of his living thought, and in the case of those long-since 
dead, where else and how else can such a record be found? 
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aBove: George Washington’s signed deed to Mount Vernon, the only 
document pertaining to his ownership of property; dated December 17, 


1754. Courtesy, John F. Fleming, New York. ricHt: George Washington. 
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A communion of spirit, a tangible relationship with the 
writer, a mutuality of interests or perhaps a subconscious 
bit of hero worship, draws collectors to autographs. 

The preserving and collecting of autographs is an ancient 
practice. Now housed in the British Museum, one of the 
earliest collections known to scholars is a portion of the 
library of Sardanapalus, one of the most powerful monarchs 
and greatest literary patrons of the Assyrians. 

The young students who first attended the great univer- 
sities at Paris, Oxford, Salamanca and other cities were 
among those who originally preserved writings. Wishing to 
retain memories of these years, they kept notebooks, alba 
amicorum, in which friends and teachers jotted quotations, 
expressions of friendship or words of wisdom. It was a short 
step from treasuring to preserving these. 

Today every country boasts its notable collectors and 
great manuscript libraries. Each nation, understandably, 
favors its own great figures. Germany, for example, delights 
in the writings of Beethoven, Mozart, Goethe, Schiller, 
Heine, Leibnitz, Schopenhauer and Kant, among others. 
France treasures the manuscripts of her greats: Voltaire, 
Moliére, Racine, Pascal and especially Napoleon. Similarly, 
England, Italy, Spain and other countries revere documents 
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Letter signed by John Hancock, conveying information regarding the first 
printing of the Declaration of Independence, known as the Dunlap 
geanting. (One of only 15 or 17 copies.) Dated July 5, 1776. Courtesy, The 
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Scriptorium, Beverly Hills./Letter from Harriet Beecher Stowe to the 
principal of Joliet School regarding their Lincoln celebration. Dated 
February 9, 1874. Courtesy, Irving Zucker, New ork. 
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THE BETTMAN ARCHIVE 
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LEFT: Samuel Francis Smith’s manuscript of the song “America,” published 
in 1832. Courtesy, The Scriptorium, Beverly Hills. ror: Edgar Allan Poe. 
ABOVE: The second-earliest-known manuscript of Edgar Allan Poe. Written 
while he was at West Point, this is one of the poems in his first book, 
Tamerlane and Other Poems, 1827. Courtesy, The Scriptorium, Beverly Hills. 

















Grove Park Inn. Asheville, N.C. 
The Finest Resort Hotel in the World 
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| 1. John J. Audubon’s invoice, dated August 1, 1840, for two of his paintings. : x LE fh (P14 

| Courtesy, Walter R. Benjamin Autographs, Inc., Hunter, New York. 2. ( We fe Ou L ‘ 

| Manuscript of stanza eleven from Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s poem : 


| | “The Day Is Done,” 1845. Courtesy, Walter R. Benjamin Autographs, Inc., ya DD 
Hunter, New York. 3. Letter from F. Scott Fitzgerald, circa July 1935, to Don Cy a 6 a aa 
wD) 








Swann, regarding Swann’s etching of Tudor Hall, and a reference to 
Fitzgerald’s lineage. Courtesy, Doris Harris Autographs, Los Angeles. 4. 
Manuscript of Robert Frost’s poem ‘The Gift Outright,” written on the | 
front free endpaper of his book West-Running Brook, published in 1928. 3 

Inscribed by Frost, “To Cornelius Weyand’s Disciple Russell Alberts, 

















October 1943.” Courtesy, Doris Harris Autographs, Los Angeles. 4 aie 
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other fields, supply and demand govern prices. Yet much Oelebu 1993 
| good material continues to appear for sale. Resurrected 
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Summer at the Beach 


A Style for Oacation Living on Long Island 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL DE SANTIS, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 





“T1’S NEITHER FIRE ISLAND beach nor 
apple-green-and-white—and it’s not 
stark, stark modern, which most peo- 
ple really don’t like anyway,” says 
Michael de Santis. He is describing the 
Westhampton Beach house he did up 
for himself and recently sold to a 
client-friend who keeps everything 
from paintings to dinner plates exactly 
as the designer left them. Nothing was 
changed; nothing had to be. 

Surely this is a rare tribute to an 


opposite: Glass doors lead from the solarium 
to the pool. aBove Lert: A Michael Ince 
sculpture dramatizes the main entrance to the 
beach house. asove ricut: A still life by David 
Mills and an abstract by André color the tiled 
Entrance Hall. terr: Leather and steel fireside 
chairs from The Pace Collection accent the 
Living Room’s pale tones, typified by the 
Kirk-Brummel vinyl suede on the ottomans 

A space-defining rug from Rosecore partial 
covers Stark’s sisal carpeting 














interior designer. And perhaps it is a 
rarer tribute to a new owner, since 
very often half the pleasure of buying 
a new house revolves around changing 
the old décor completely. The fact is 
that Michael de Santis, with his ele- 
gant sense of the appropriate, man- 
aged to create a unified statement 
exactly in keeping with the nature of 
Long Island and its role as a leading 
resort area in the United States. 

Starting with a magnificent water- 
side lot and a tiny, unprepossessing 
frame house moved by the former 
owners from a neighboring farm, Mr. 
de Santis turned the property into an 
intimate, resortlike summer home 
complete with boat slip, tennis court, 
poolside dining pavilion and green- 
house—a lovely carefree world. 

Having no interiors worth preserv- 
ing, the original house was virtually 
dissolved in the free flow of additions 
that open one from another with an 
easy relaxed movement of unconfined 
volumes and perspectives. 

Michael de Santis’s sense of vol- 
umes is remarkable. Starting, for ex- 
ample, with the unlikely proportions 


RIGHT AND COveER: The large Solarium uses a 
sophisticated approach to tile, wicker, 
Stroheim & Romann sailcloth and simulated 
leather for a beachfront design. The rug from 
Rosecore Carpet contributes its soft-toned 
pattern. BELow: The 50-year-old updated Cape 
Cod structure was chosen because of its 
bayside location on Long Island’s south shore. 
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of a 6-by-26-foot bathroom, many de- 
signers logically would have opted for 
widening or shortening—or dynamit- 
ing. Undaunted, Mr. de Santis ex- 
tended the length of the room still 
farther with a small courtyard/garden 
beyond a glassed-in bathtub, then 
mirrored the long walls to reflect an 
assertively geometric carpet and me- 
tallic trellis-printed ceiling paper. The 
strong reflected patterns transform the 
former hallway-cum-bathroom into 
dynamic open space—bright, ani- 
mated, and graciously inviting. 
Ceiling treatments are a de Santis 
forte. Rather than unifying the diverse 
procession of original rooms and addi- 
tions with an obvious clean sweep of 
flat ceilings, he has given each room its 
own variation: Some are pitched; oth- 
ers saddlebacked, hipped or semi- 
mansarded; some combine several 
systems, according to the complex 
play of the house’s varied roof styles. 
The rooms’ newly shaped volumes lift 
and redescend, bringing an unusual 
life and ease to the open, fluid transi- 
tions of interior space. That fluidity, to 
be sure, leads to the success of the final 
statement and the charm of the house. 
On the surface, at least, such de- 
vices do not seem out of the ordinary. 
In fact, they seem quite called for in 
the context of a vacation house on 
Long Island. Nonetheless, the obvious 
is sometimes not evident to those who 
are not professional decorators. 
“Open” is a key to this house— 
created, as the designer says, “to en- 
tertain, to have a very comfortable 
master bedroom, and also to take ad- 
vantage of the sun.” There is a notable 
lack of insulation against the excite- 
ment of the seaside light and air. Even 
the gazebo has an impressive skylight. 


Twin polished-aluminum and glass Dining 
Room tables provide for intimate entertaining 
within the unrestrained open space achieved 
by the removal of interior walls. The painting 
above the cantilevered buffet is by Joseph 
Messina; the abstract above the living room 
sofa in the background is by Sanchez. 





The problems of design, however, 
were not as simple as those of the 
ordinary summer vacation house. The 
summer look could not be too sum- 
mery, for the house is frequently used 
in winter as well. A happy combina- 
tion had to be—and was—found, to 
meet the demands of different seasons 
and many different moods. 

Overlooking the pool is a cool 
enclosed veranda with gleaming white 
tile floor and white-cushioned Califor- 
nia rattan furniture. It balances the 
more sheltered living room’s ample 
thickly upholstered sofas and tempt- 
ing black leather armchairs flanking 
the stainless steel fireplace. And in the 
master bedroom, which can be opened 
to the wide cedar deck around the 
pool or completely curtained off, a 
mirrored screen next to the jaunty 
corner fireplace conceals necessities 
like the air conditioning. 

Throughout the house, surfaces run 
from smooth to reflective. If the sur- 
faces are cool, however, the reflections 
are warm. The dominant white is off- 
set by beiges, pale pinks and some 
dazzling accents of royal blue plexi- 
glass, among other colors. 

“And there are just things | liked 
without any theme in mind,” says the 
designer. The “just things” concept 
covers a broad territory—ranging from 
a handsomely mounted wildebeest 
skull picked up on a whim in London’s 
Pimlico Road some eight years ago, to 
an ingenious array of mirrored sky- 
lights reflecting on their many sur- 
faces the brilliant Long Island light. 

Basically, it was a matter of free- 
dom-—of versatility and flexibility and 
imagination. Mr. de Santis excels in all 
these different areas of design. 

A liberal use of lacquer, steel, plexi- 
glass, crystal, tile and varnished rattan 
makes a light, crisp background for an 
assortment of natural curiosities with 
a seashore accent. There are giant 
conch, nautilus and other exotic shells 
displayed on Lucite stands or mounted 


as lamps; a shell-encrusted box; and a 





Basically it was 


a matter of freedom, of versatility, 


flexibility and imagination. 


polished tortoise with brass head and 
feet. A tall sheaf of pampas grass in 
one corner of the living room echoes 
the old-fashioned Long Island beach- 
house charm of the antique wicker 
chairs in the trellised poolside gazebo. 
Pale geometric durrie rugs soften the 
stark floor treatment of both the living 
room and the veranda. 

A small greenhouse, open to the 
dining room, extends the spatial flow 
and gives an outdoor tone to the fre- 
quent dinner parties given in the 
house. For these the designer prefers 
two tables of six to the less personal 
setting of a large dining table. 

“If you have four at a table for 
twelve you lose something,” he says. 


BELOW: A latticework gazebo at the far end of 
the pool shelters guests from the intense 
summer sun. Antique wicker pieces contrast 
with the new outdoor deck furniture. The 
graphic of palm trees lining a pool is by 
Alan West. ricut: Vertical blinds overlaid 
with sun-resistant drapery protect the Master 
Bedroom from the brilliant oceanside light. A 
freestanding fireplace adds warmth, as does 
the neutral-toned rug and carpeting by Stark. 


“It’s not at all intimate or comfortable.” 

A collection of large semitropical 
plants significantly add their deep 
greens to the house colors, and they 
too play their role in the constant 
This 
theme of tropical plants carries on into 
the pool, which de Santis had painted 
with giant two-tone palm-frond 


outside-inside interchange. 


motifs, lending a delightful note of 
surprise as they flicker in the refrac- 
tions of underwater light. 

The designer has a fondness for 
palms, and two large ones imported 
from Florida originally stood at either 
end of the poolside pavilion. Unfor- 
tunately, they failed to adapt to the 
Long Island winters and are now re- 
placed by tall evergreens. 

“But it used to look great with the 
palm trees,” says the designer. “It was 
so pretty.” But the evergreens are 
handsome, perhaps more appropriate. 

It is an ideal house for entertaining. 
Yet Michael de Santis already looks 
forward to his next beach house: “The 
next one—ultra contemporary!” 0 
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 Kilvert's Parsonage— 4 


n English Country House 4 






INTERIOR DESIGN BY DAVID VICARY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 








4a . . 
IT IS GOOD MANNERS in architecture to 


answer with your furnishings. I’ve 
done this here, with much pushing 
and pulling around, and I've fixed it 
the way I want with Parson Kilvert 
slightly breathing down my neck.” 

Architect and designer David Vic- 
ary is speaking, as he climbs out of 
gumboots and leads the way into his 
West Country parsonage. You wonder 
how the Reverend Francis Kilvert, the 
eighteenth-century diarist, would 
have felt about the glamorous decora- 
tions of the present owner. It was here 
that the parson’s thoughts on country 
life were set down in his Diary. The 
house is charged with nostalgia, both 
for Parson Kilvert’s time remembered 
and for David Vicary’s disposition for 
living in the grand manner. 

“Because my relatives each ended 
up with a fine house and I didn’t,” he 
says, “I decided to find one myself.” 

And so, some years ago—after view- 
ing a hundred or so potential resi- 
dences, none of which were appro- 
priate architecturally, geographically, 
or financially—he stumbled upon Kil- 
vert’s Parsonage, a romantic Georgian 
house veiled by a multitude of trees. 


Built in 1739 by John Wood the Elder, from 
locally quarried Bath stone, the 25-room 
early-Georgian country house is set amid 
grasslands and elms. The Tuscan-style 


columned porch was added in 1760 














Visitors find their way with the help 
of a card printed in ecclesiastical 
Gothic and written with whimsy: 
“Keep hawkeyed for broken down 
1825 Iron Gates in Hawthorn Hedge 
on RHS. Drive over fields, single Oak 
on left. Go on into wood.” 

The house was built by the Woods 
family who went on to build the town 
of Bath, and it is constructed in the 
characteristic gray and somber Bath 
stone. Inside, behind the heavily 
draped brown Irish-tweed curtain that 
skirts the front door, the atmosphere 
is completely Italian. The enormous 
main hall is golden yellow, the 
wainscot is simulated mahogany, and 
suspended from the upstairs ceiling is 
a Venetian chandelier, its candles half- 
spent with dripped wax petrified 
down their sides. Wall brackets hold 
more candles in careless disarray. 

“It's my Miss Haversham touch,” 
says Mr. Vicary, “though | don’t per- 
fect it with her cobwebs. The walls 
were clogged with distemper. | 
changed them from their original Bath 
biscuit color. And a good thing, too.” 

He describes his house as being 
“very grand on a small scale.” And he 
is delighted with the original sheil and 
what he has achieved within it: ‘I have 
a passion for the country house thing, 
and it’s unbelievable what you can 
learn if you go at it.” 

It is not unusual to find Mr. Vicary, 
clad in full length paisley robe, man- 
darin style, scrambling eggs amid a 
clutter that would be untenable for 
less orderly individuals. Functional 
pots and pans are overlaid with orna- 
ments, and food and furniture gather 
haphazardly in the Dutch-looking 
kitchen. Flake, the snow-white cat, 
prowls on the windowsill and presses 
a hopeful pink nose against the pane. 

Maintenance of so many posses- 
sions does not worry their owner: 
“The Navy teaches you all about rou- 
tine and scrubbing floors. Hard work 
| doesn’t worry me. A blitz, then I forget 








Views of the Red Room, named for its 1840 
Brussels rug, indicate an enthusiasm for 
controlled clutter. “Rescued” 19th-century 
cottons cover chairs, tables and cushions. Pairs 
of 1810 English bell pulls and 1740 Dutch 
painted-leather chinoiserie screens flank a 
late-17th-century painting. Roses bloom 
beneath the 1648 portrait of a Vicary ancestor. 
Antique fringe frames a window-seat niche. 


it. Anyway, I couldn’t live in a plain 
room. Obvious, isn’t it?” 

The parsonage indeed suggests a 
countinghouse with an untold wealth 
of clutter. But everything has a place— 
from straw hats, birdcages, books 
amassed in the absence of enough 
bookshelves, and blue and white 
Spode transfer plates. Pictures jostle 
for position in every available space; 
wicker baskets and groups of orna- 
ments make harmonious forms; a col- 
lection of postcards is grouped on the 
mantelpiece; church photographs are 
framed in maple; there are needle- 
work tapestries, innumerable objects. 

Amid this keenly overstuffed home 
with another ten or more empty rooms 
still locked at the back, it is difficult to 
discover whether the owner finds his 
attitude to the collections damning or 





























“It meets my 
requirements: style, 
architecture and privacy.” 


admirable. There is a certain am- 
bivalence. He is proud of his eye for 
‘detail, and certainly you would have 
to be gimlet-eyed to wend your way 
through such a maze to find something 
as ordinary as, say, a mislaid bedroom 
slipper. Disorder hardly bothers him. 

“What I need from my home is 
sympathy,” he says, ‘and | get it. It 
meets my first requirements in a place 
to call my own—style, architecture and 
complete privacy. It’s all here.” 

Since going into practice of design 
alone, David Vicary has had over two 
hundred assignments, and kitchens 
are a specialty of his. Four of them 
were designed for cooking expert 
Robert Carrier. In his own kitchen he 
has obscured the view of the stove and 
sink by more decorative clutter, and 
the mammoth old range lends rustic 
character to the space. In spite of the 
elaboration a sense of order and 
usefulness prevails. The curtains are 
of faded Indian cloth, a discreet wood 
covering faces the stove side, the main 
oval table is dressed in three skirts of 
cloth with the top one a Portuguese 
blue flower print. There are Delft tiles 
and stippled reddish walls. Places are 
laid for a meal, but gathered round 
and encroaching on the place settings 
are many other objects: jars of home- 
made jams, glasses, baskets, a bowl of 
oranges in a Tenerife bowl. The 
dresser china is printed with names of 
houses, and a favorite game with 
guests is to guess which stately home 
is which: Goodwood, Knole and so on. 

David Vicary acquired considerable 
knowledge from the experience of 
working with the renowned interior 


Views of the Dutch-inspired Kitchen. opposite: 
The kitchen takes its color cues from an 
extensive Spode collection. ABOVE RIGHT: 
Terrines, jars and bottles cluster in a window 
recess. RIGHT: Two Spode plates depicting 
Alexander Pope’s villa at Twickenham stand 
behind Leeds and Wedgwood creamware. A 
1790 Spode Tiber dish rests on a butcher's 
table; above it is a Yorkshire estate map. 
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designer John Fowler. Today his as- 
signments often combine work with 
designer David Mlinaric. 

“T like what I do, working on the 
bones of a place as architect,”” he says. 
“David will take infinite patience 
choosing everything down to the last 
fashionable glass. | admire that, but I 
wouldn’t want to be so involved.” 

People for whom he has worked 
include names to conjure with: Clore, 
Getty and Heinz. Previous assign- 
ments have ranged from working for 
the queen mother (who questioned 
the practicality of kitchen floor mat- 
ting) to Mick Jagger and others. 

“Usually I have twelve jobs going at 
once,” he adds. “Paul Getty’s library 
at Rossetti’s house in Chelsea is a 
particularly interesting one.” 

Upstairs in The Kilvert Room the 
bedroom, with its four-poster, and 
writing desk showing a diary in prog- 
ress, is much as it would have been 
when the parson wrote here. The 





Top: Fragile early-19th-century birdcages nest on a staircase landing. aBove 
tert: The buff-toned Gothic Bedroom is devoted to pictures of English 
buildings. Period furnishings include a 1710 lacquered chinoiserie chest. 
ABOVE RIGHT: A collection of pictures, including a large engraved-glass piece 





acacia tree mentioned in the diary can 
still be seen from one window; an- 
other window has ivy festooned over 
the outside panes to form a filtered 
green screen. The room is charged 
with atmosphere. David Vicary surely 
developed his theatrical sense while 
working on sets for the ballet. The 
backdrop to this 1739 room includes a 
hip bath with a bottle of sherry and 
biscuits alongside, prints of Stone- 
henge, a picture of the romantic ad- 
venturer Trelawny, friend of Byron 
and Shelley. The original lettuce green 





painted walls were done in the nine- 
teenth century. “I’ve answered the 
green thing here by adding more,” 
says Mr. Vicary. The color appears 
everywhere—on the gingham seat 
cover, on china and even in the silk 
cords holding the pictures. 

The house throughout assails the 
senses with color. David Vicary has an 
acute visual sense. Of this heightened 
awareness he says: “Colors pour in 
here very strongly in order to create 
the overall effect | want—an effect of 
certain grandeur. After all, I was 
schooled to that mood.” A relative is 
about to disgorge a load of Queen 
Anne mirrors and silver, so more 
rooms will have to be decorated to 
house these treasures. 

Around the grounds are stables and 
other outbuildings. Over the stable 
door is a white horse head with a plant 
trailing across its mane. A dovecote by 
the kitchen is a model of David's 
previous house. Beyond are signs of 


and two early-19th-century felt flower ovals, accent the cotton wallcover- 
ing of the adjoining Bathroom. orrosite: The onetime Bedroom of diarist 
Francis Kilvert exudes historical reverence; the Pontypool hipbath and jug 
date from 1840, and always there is a bottle of sherry with biscuits nearby. 
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of what was yesteryear. 





present historic endeavor in the 
garden: old-fashioned roses carefully 
mulched and growing among the an- 
cient fruit trees; the apple trees with 
their heavily laden boughs. 

At our departure, David Vicary was 
preparing to do battle with the over- 
grown thicket. With his abrupt walk, 
slightly nervous and questioning man- 
ner of speech, and bushy hair, he 
suggests Ratty in the classic coun- 
tryside tale The Wind in the Willows, 


wa 
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and he appears in keeping with his 
grand but most private setting. 

And there is no one who can sum up 
the true spirit of Kilvert’s Parsonage 
better than David Vicary: “I love enig- 
mas, mystery and the calling back of 
what was yesteryear.” 0 


ABOVE: A vine-festooned horse’s head and 
climbing roses embellish the 1739 stables. 
Lert: A dovecote against the kitchen wall is a 
replica of Mr. Vicary’s former residence. 








Once...just once 


| have the automobile 


you want. 


; The Mercedes-Benz 450SL. 





iy You’ve suffered through the rest 
| —the cramped, little whippets, the 
__ bellowing brawlers, the high-strung 
blue bloods. Small wonder that the 
Mercedes-Benz 450SL seems too 
_ good to be true. 

____ Suspend your skepticism. The 
- 450SL can’t be lumped in with the 
_ test. Conventional sports cars have 








ou’ve learned the hard way. 


The 450SL captivates your senses. 
It’s supposed to. Your eyes linger on 


the lean body design. 


Settle into the cockpit of this 
Mercedes-Benz and you immediate- 
ly feel at home. The anatomically 
designed seat cradles you. You read 
critical gauges at a glance. 

By design, everything falls into 
place. It’s a study in ergonomics. 


Three cars in one 


Clearly, this is the complete sport- 
ing automobile. Standard equip- 
ment includes a removable hard- 
top as well as a custom-tailored 
soft top that’s always on board. 
Hardtop. Soft top. No top. The 
450SL - practically three cars in one. 

Now, take the 450SL on a thor- 
ough test drive. It’s time for the 
moment of truth. Turn the key and 
you dispel the last of your doubts. 


The 450SL’s engineering creden- 


tials make it a match for any sport- 
ing automobile in the world. 

Go ahead. Enjoy yourself. Feel 
this Mercedes-Benz turn an ordi- 
nary back road into an indelible 
driving experience. 

Performance? Ride? Handling? 
Incomparable. And exactly what 
you'd expect from a car whose pro- 
genitors dominated the racing cir- 
cuits of the world. 

At last, it’s happened. The car 
you want is here. The Mercedes- 
Benz 450SL. But stand forewarned. 
Don’t sample the unique 450SL 
until you're really ready 
to buy one. It’s that kind 
of automobile. 


Mercedes-Benz 


Engineered like no other car 
in the world. 


Stroke of Genius 


The artist’s signature appears on every LaBarge hand 
decorated piece including this masterpiece. The screen 
is a LaBarge original, a LaBarge exclusive. Treasure it in 
a gold painted background with the design created 
in the purest of harmonious hues. 


No.1135. Four wooden panels, each measuring 18’’x 80” 


LaBatge Holland, ae 49423 


The very 
beautiful 


Y Antique 
KoreanChest 


Now available at Duty-Free Wholesale 
prices direct from the major exporter! 





The East’s most superb 
collection of these beautiful 
y old chests. Most are between 
80 and 140 years old and 
made by long-gone craftsmen 
from superb woods of Elm, 
Persimmon, and paulownia. 
Many with intricate locks 
and wonderful brass hardware. 
Prices are increasing at a 
phenomonal rate as they 
we disappear from the market, 
fe and early investment is 
fe advisable. Worth 6 to 10 
| times our duty-free export 
§ prices in the USA. 


————— Antique Division: 
Full _set_of photos _airmailed with ee 
prices and details for $25, refundable —_, 
with first purchase. Airmail your | AVN GARDE 
personal cheque to Antique Division, 


Avant Garde Designs, 57 Wyndham 
Street, Central, HONG KONG. 
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continued from page 70 
the period with horizontal strips of color preserving and 
enhancing the two-dimensional surface. 

By 1910 the popularity of the high-gloss glazes was 


| waning, and Newcomb developed a matte finish soft in 


color and texture. This pottery, with its floral and Bayou 
landscape motifs, is most romantic, reflecting the soft light 
and moodiness of the New Orleans countryside. 

George Ohr, known by his contemporaries as ‘the mad 
potter of Biloxi,” was perhaps the movement's greatest 
genius at throwing a pot. His pottery is characterized by 


Lonhuda vase with Indian portrait, signed by the artist, R.D.F.; 
inches high. Courtesy, Diane Cole Antiques, Marietta, Georgia. 


1896; 9 


tortured and twisted shapes. No two shapes are the same, 
and the pieces range in size from minute to very large. 

In a letter to the American Potter’s Association dated 
1905, George Ohr wrote, “I send you four pieces but it is as 
easy to pass judgment on my productions from four pieces 
as it would be to take four lines from Shakespeare and guess 
the rest.” Despite his ego, the price of his art pottery has 
risen astronomically in the past four years. 

Massachusetts Marblehead Pottery, started in 1904, 
struck a careful balance between artist and technician. The 
restrained and understated vases were handthrown and 
hand decorated, and three or four colors were used with 

















| flower, fruit, animal, and seascape themes. The severity and 
)sparse design of the pieces were indicative of the New 
| England origins. The pottery itself is readily distinguished 
_by its solid architectural sophistication. 

Louis Comfort Tiffany, an international leader in the Arts 
and Crafts Movement whose work in glass was universally 
admired and imitated, began experimenting with pottery in 
| 1898. But it was not until the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
of 1904 that Tiffany art pottery was offered commercially. 
| Like the glass, the trade name of Favrile (‘“handmade”) was 
incised with the familiar initials “L.C.T.” 

Most of the Tiffany decorated pieces were cast; few were 
‘thrown. A fine white porcelainlike clay was fired at a high 
| temperature. The decorative motifs focused on local plants 
and flowers, usually treated as sculpture and worked into 
the shape of the vessel so that the scalloped edge of a petal 
| might become the lip of a vase. 
| Initially Tiffany favored two glazes—a green tint and a 
| lighter yellow green shaded to darker tones, called “old 
ivory,” but he also used crystalline and iridescent glazes of 
extraordinary refinement. While Tiffany appears to have 
had a short-lived involvement with art pottery, all of the 
| Favrile pottery bears the mark of his inimitable taste and 
sensitivity in the handling of form, color and material. 
With the passage of time, some areas of art pottery have 
| become an enigma. Low’s art pottery of Chelsea, Mas- 
' sachusetts offered the pretentious trademark ‘Second to 
| none.” Ironically, the only known piece attributed to Low’s 
is an unmarked and rather undistinguished piece now 
| housed in the Worcester Museum. 

From the inflated ego of George Ohr to the ladies of 
| Newcomb College, the eccentric origins of, and sometimes 
| 













equally eccentric people associated with, art pottery are 
| fascinating aspects in themselves and perhaps partially 
| responsible for attracting collectors. Matt Morgan, for 
example, known for many distinguished pieces of pottery, 
| came to America with an impressive reputation as one of 
England’s leading caricaturists. Settling in Cincinnati, he 
opened an art pottery shop and hired the distinguished 
| George Ligowsky to develop clays and glazes of Moorish 
| style. While experimenting, Ligowsky invented the re- 
| nowned clay pigeon used by hunters. 
Even ten years ago art pottery was found in flea markets, 
| sold by the pound like scrap metal. Today, with a developed 
market, art pottery is seen at the best antiques stores and big 
| auction houses, pictured in coffee-table books, and dis- 
played in exhibitions. Once obscure art pottery names like 
| George Ohr, Clifton, Fulper, Hampshire, Robineau, Owens, 
| Weller, Paul Revere, Pewabic, Teco, Matt Morgan, Cincin- 
_ nati Art Pottery, Van Briggle and University City may soon 
_ be household words. And with the rapid rise in prices, what 
was once a little-known field of collectables has now 
become an exciting area of rediscovery. 
| Text By Stephen Spector 














Solid Wood, of course. 


The timeless beauty of classic Oriental design is subtly 
expressed in this imposing buffet. The absolute simplicity 
of line and the almost casual understatement of ornamenta- 
tion make Nikko at home with all periods of design. Nikko 
is just one of many fine solid 
wood groups by Davis ranging 
from contemporary to Louis XVI 


The entire collection can be seen in our color- 
ful Nikko brochure. For your copy, 
send one dollar to Davis Cabinet Co., 


P.O. Box 60444, Nashville, Tenn. 37206. 
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Rocailleux! 


The boldness of this extraordinary design is high- 


lighted by the natural beauty of its rough-hewn 
texture. Available with a complete line of matching 
accessories, the Nugget Basin Set is an exciting 
complement to the contemporary bath. 


P.E. Guerin, Ine. 


23 Jane Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 


For over 100 years, America’s foremost creators of 
decorative hardware, fixtures and accessories. 


Send for 54-page catalog 
Also shown at: 

McCune Showroom .. 

Keith McCoy Assoc. 
Patterson, Flynn, Martin, Inc 
E. C. Dicken Inc... ; 
Decorators Walk 


....9an Francisco 
Los Angeles 


... Dallas 
..Miami 
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Warner Burlaps in exciting new colors and patterns 


Vivid colors. Textures. Patterns. That's 
burlap, Warner style...a now material that 
makes a// scenes more sumptuous, elegant 
and tasteful. Warner Burlaps add new zest 
and interest to both oriental and western 
decor for the home, office or public areas. 
Your book is available now. 


Architectural Folder $8.95 
Backgrounds from the 
Orient Vol. XVIII $20.00 _. 












So is another source of inspiration; vol- 
ume 18 of Backgrounds from the Orient. 
There are many other fabulous books of 
Warner Wallcoverings that are truly an in- 
spiration. Arrange to see them soon. These 
great books plus Warner service are de- 
signed to help you do an outstanding job. 
Order your copy of Warner Imported Wallcoverings 


now: The Warner Company, 108 S. Desplaines St., 
Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


All the exciting things happening to walls are by 


Warner Wallcoverings 















BOOO EMMETRE SERIES - MODULAR GieOUP IGNED BY FALESCHINI. INFINITE NUMBEIe OF POSSIBLE Als! ISEMENTS 


B THE PAGE COLLECTION INC. 7 321 E.62 ST, NEW YORK 1002] 7 838-033! 
| 8936 BEVERLY BLVD./ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 9Q046 ICDBN 27 34S) 
GHICAGO 4 Mi i R@ aie lees BALLAS « Aa@5AN UFRANGIBCS 


THROUGH YOUR DESIGNETI DEALETR ¢ IR ARCHITECT 








Wallcoverings 


Ask your interior designer 
for Bob Mitchell Designs 


and discover the ultimate. 


May we send you a color brochure? 


BOB MITCHELL DESIGNS 


p.o. box 831 ® culvercity = california90230 = 213/871-0860 





A very special offer for Decorators, Wholesalers, Gift Shops | 
and Department Stores: | 


100 Pure TharSilk 
Pillows: $799! 


Increased 1975 silk production enables us to export these glorious 
handprinted pillow—covers for the first time to the USA! Direct from 
the factory, the colors and designs 
must be seen to be believed! All 100% 
pure silk, 16” square with concealed 
zip. At prices 5 to 7 times less than 
US retail! Assorted colours and designs, 
and all beautiful! Shipped direct from 
Hong Kong to you. Stocks are limited 
so please order early. 


















Send by Re 


istered Airmail to: AVANT GARDE DESIGNS 
57 Wyndham Street, Central, HONG KONG. 














I enclose $ , Money Order, Personal Cheque or Bank Draft for: A 

pe oes @ $7.99 a OD pilicws @ $7.30 Sample Order by f 
Airmail: 12 assorted 

i [ | eee @ $7.60 [ | ‘see pillows @ $6.50 pillows $95 al i 
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THE DUKE GANDEN. 


continued from page 85 
waterfall that emerges mysteriously from the leafy dark- 
ness below. Then once again into daylight, to the Semi- 
tropical Garden: an evocation of the gardens once created 
by Spanish colonists in California and Latin America. 
Inevitably, just about as fascinating as anything that 
visitors see on the Duke Gardens tour is what they do not 
see: the working heart of the whole extraordinary pro- 
duction. Hidden away inside the square formed by the 
gardens under glass is the Growing Area—a complex of 





Clipped Ficus forms the backdrop for succulents in the European-style 
Sedum Garden. Burro tails and Christmas cactus flourish from above. 


connected greenhouses where ninety percent of the plant 
material used annually is raised, and allowed to mature. 

The whole achievement is the work of a staff of thirty- 
eight gardeners, a maintenance crew of six and a grounds 
staff of eight—all directed by Mr. Tony Gsell, Chief 
Horticulturist of the Duke Gardens, more often than not 
in collaboration with Miss Duke herself. 

Indicative of the rather special and endearing quality 
of Duke Gardens Foundation is the fact that virtually 
everything in the way of apparently exotic landscaping or 
structural material throughout the gardens is actually of 
American—and often purely local American—prove- 
nance. The hand-tied bamboo room in the Chinese 
Garden was made on the Duke estate; and the rocks of 
the Isle of the Immortals as well as the rocks for the 
Desert and Tropical Gardens were brought from New- 
port, Rhode Island where Miss Duke still spends a part of 
the summer in the family home at which she spent her 
holidays as a girl. The filigree stonework of the Indo- 














| 
| 





Persian Garden was made from the molds originally used 
for her Islamic-inspired house in Hawaii. The classically 
French lattice work enclosing the parterres of the French 
Garden—the whole admirably well designed by the late 
Eduardo Tirella, in consultation with Miss Duke—was 
also made on the spot. 

Looking back over the eighteen years of the existence 
of Duke Gardens Foundation, Miss Duke recalls: “The 
main work was creating the various Gardens in the first 





Barrel cactus, variegated agave, and crown-of-thorns recreate a lovely 
and remote corner of the American Southwest in the Desert Garden. 


place. After that it has been largely a matter of keeping 
them up to standard. Whenever I’m at home in New 
Jersey—and I am there often, in spring and summer and 
fall—I go to the greenhouses every day.” 

When Doris Duke inherited the Somerville property, 
the greenhouses—handsome as they were—had become a 
potential white elephant. It has been her self-imposed 
task, her labor of love, to give them a new life, to let them 
once again serve an authentic aesthetic purpose and—not 
least—to give both work and pleasure to others and share 
with them her overwhelming love of gardens. 0 





From September 15 through June 30 the greenhouses of the Duke 
Gardens Foundation, Inc. are open to the public seven afternoons a 
week, from 12:00 to 4:00. They are located in Somerville, New Jersey, 
south of the Somerset Shopping Center on Route 206. On Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings, tours are scheduled from 8:30 to 10:30. 
Reservations are required. Guides are provided and visitors are shown 
through the gardens in small groups. The Gardens are closed at 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, on New Year's Day, and during the summer 
months. For further information please call: 201/722-3700. 
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Tlluminate glass treasures 


Your crystal, cut glass, art glass, pressed glass and paperweights 
become glowing works of art on the SHOW-OFF illuminator display. 
Hidden light from below radiates up and through the art object 
dramatically enhancing facets, contours and etchings. 

YOUR GLASS COMES ALIVE! 


The elegant wood base is made of grained hardwoods, sanded and 
finished in walnut. The legs are faced with smooth felt ar elasto- 
metric to protect your furniture. 
SHOW-OFF is equipped with a 6 foot cord, an on-off switch, and 
a replaceable bulb. (Figure not included.) SHOW-OFF is available 
in the following sizes. 

A. 4" Xx 4" 

B. 4" round (great for paperwts) . . 

C. 5" X 5” (illustrated) 


Add 1.25 each unit for shipping. 
If not delighted, money promptly refunded. 


World’s Window 


12 Holly Lane, Plainview, N.Y. 11803 Dept. AD78 

















Start a tradition 
in your home. 


Living With Tradition by White. 22 page 


iviebane 


nany in color. Hand- 


crafted occasional pieces by the South's oldest maker of fine 
furniture. To see the entire collection send 50¢ to Dept.AD-07, 
White Furniture Company, Mebane, N.C. 27302. 
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Imagine a Jacuzzi room in your home. 


For information on the complete line of Jacuzzi Whirlpool Baths, write: 
Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath, RO. Drawer J, Walnut Creek, CA 94596. 


Call toll free (800) 227-0710 or 227-0746. In California, call 938-7070. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY ART WALDINGER 
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MARBRO PRESENTSROC BOS 


Alabaster, millennia in the making, a stone nurtured in the womb of mother eee timely quarried and 
hand carved in a classic style to enhance the timeless natural beauty of the re 
A gift from the past, fashioned today, a joy to behold— Bot atog 


MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH FINE URNI 
STORES aad ee NE INTERIOR bei Ne 


PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: Chicago, ER rN WUC hae eee penta 
Dallas, World Trade Center; High Point, Southern ase Exposition Be tit 
FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, ats ce, Hong Kong, sci / WE 
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READING INT@ THE PAct 


Architectural artwork from the 
past, engineered for today. 


continued from page 113 
from attics and cellars, privately formed collections and 
| family papers turn up at unexpected moments. Acquired by 
_ dealers or put up at auction in the leading houses abroad 
| and in the United States, this material attracts private 
| collectors, librarians and dealers the world over. 
No. 114 The Shell and Bellflower Cornice Moulding _ Autograph collectors are a varied but small lot, and all 


has been favored in every period of architecture. | : ; 
PTE ge sl eee ate a et share the common trait of being well read. A highly cultured 


popular trellis design. 


No. 703 Niche Cap and Casings. This beautifully 
designed and pre-engineered shell makes a fine devotees throughout the world. 
doorway or wall niche. Doctors, perhaps the largest subgroup of collectors, do 


not necessarily limit themselves to medical material. Al- 
though they may have a letter of Edward Jenner, John 
| Hunter, Sir William Osler or Sigmund Freud hanging in 
_ their offices, their tastes seem to be all-encompassing. 
_ Lawyers tend to concentrate on items related to law. Almost 





| group, and necessarily so, there are twenty thousand collec- 
_ tors in the United States, and over one hundred thousand 








Men fark nN. Wee 1 1677 
Reauiitetitccnia eek ine S Cone Ba. 


FOCAL POINT inc. meee... 


3760 Lower RoswellRd. Marietta, Georgia 30060 404 974-7172 Geeaesnk (C New york have off fe aay 


aGout oa lefepicne oppty lo Mem. 


Yours 
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A letter of American inventor Thomas A. Edison, with brief mention of his 
telephone, one of the most important 19th-century inventions. Dated 
December 1, 1877. Courtesy, Doris Harris Autographs, Los Angeles. 








invariably they first seek a Lincoln and then branch out to a 
Sir Edward Coke or a Sir William Blackstone, or strive for a 
complete set of the Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court. Architects have greater difficulty finding what they 
| want, since many architecture-related letters have not been 
_ well preserved. However, Christopher Wren, Francois 
| Mansart or Frank Lloyd Wright documents can still be 
secured. Another collecting group, bankers, frequently 
form sets of presidential checks, or gather checks signed by 
noted statesmen, authors, financiers and merchants. 
Collecting interests do vary considerably through the 
years, as do tastes in art and furniture. Today few pursue 
material of great divines, as was popular a hundred years 
ago. But letters of great statesmen and military leaders of all 
a Gk countries have a strong following. In the United States, all 
The most civilized hotel in New York. Maybe the world. material bearing on the American Revolution has been in 
demand from the outset, and documents relating to the Civil 
War hold particular fascination for many autograph ad- 





Py , © : y . . 2 
Su egeney pote herents. Some American wars, however, hold only limited 
Park Avenue at 618t Street, NewYork, NY. 10021. (212) 759-4100 appeal; for example, the Mexican War is chiefly of interest 


to Texans. The War of 1812, the Spanish-American War 
and even World War I are almost forgotten areas, although 
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_ there is a burgeoning interest in the latter. The writings of 
Napoleon, his family and marshals, and the leaders of the 
French Revolution, have always held great attraction. 
What inspires collectors? It may be the first sighting of a 
framed letter in a friend’s house, or the reports of an 
important sale. To the uninitiated, a document signed by 
_ Marie Antoinette may have no appeal; yet the same item, 


*} attractively encased in a handsome frame with a fine 


| engraving of the unfortunate queen, and hung in a period 
_ room, is guaranteed to attract immediate attention. Simi- 
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A letter dated November 7, 1819, by Thomas Jefferson to Professor 
Constantine Rafinesque who wished a similar appointment at the Univ. 
of Virginia. Sonrieey. The Current Company, Bristol, Rhode Island. 





larly, many well-appointed music rooms have an array of 
framed music scores signed by favorite composers, vio- 
linists, opera stars and the like. Regardless of subject matter, 
these can be a charming addition to any room. 

Autographs make unusual and appealing gifts, too. An- 
ticipating a trip to Germany, historically minded President 
John Kennedy wanted to present his host, West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, with something other than a 
silver service. He chose to present him with a letter from 
Baron von Steuben, an important German-American who 
had fought in the Civil War. 

The fascination of autograph collecting undoubtedly lies 
in its infinite scope and in the fact that it requires a 
minimum of special treatment. And while high prices 
reported in newspapers and magazines tend to frighten 
some potential collectors away, the actual price range is 
quite flexible. Stimulating, varied, and imaginative collec- 
tions may be acquired within all price brackets. 

A new world is open to those who venture into the field, 
and once its possibilities are explored, the collector finds it 
difficult to break away. The material is endless. The hori- 
zons are limitless—both past and present. 0 
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The “Butterfly Garden’ 


by Fitz and Floyd 


Perfect for informal entertaining in the garden or 
patio! Snack Set (foreground) includes 9'/4” plate and 
7-oz. cup, $28 for four of each. Coffee Mugs, 4” high, 
$18.50 for set of four. Salad Plates, 7'/2”, $18.50 for set 
of four. All dishwasher-proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Prices include postage, handling and insurance. Please 
use coupon below or Reader Service Page in this issue. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90036 
Please send me the “Butterfly Garden” items indicated below in the 
quantities specified 
Snack Set(s)—4 plates, 4 cups—at $28 the set 
_ Set(s) of 4 Coffee Mugs at $18.50 the set 
__ Set(s) of 4 Salad Plates at $18.50 the set 


Enclosed is my check for $__ 
(California residents please add 6% sales tax.) 


Name 
Addres: 


City 
Please allow ¢ 


in separale 














The La Costa Look 


If comes from the many relaxing 
pleasures of La Costa. + The Spa. 
One for men. One for women. Each 
the most complete and luxurious in 
the world. = Tennis. 25 championship 
courts and a top professional staff 
headed by Pancho Segura. - Golf. 
27 holes. The Tournament of Cham- 
pions course. Tommy Jacobs is the 


The La Costa Look 
is more than a look. 
It’s an attitude. ® 

A feeling of aa 
youthfulness and eae 
vitality 

The La Costa Look 
is natural 

The La Costa Look 
is you.. looking — 
your very best. 
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resident professional. + Five superb 
restaurants. + Riding. Swimming. 
Sun. And much, much more. Over 
two-thirds of our guests return to La 
Costa again and again. One rea- 
son is La Costa is closer than other 
international resorts. You don’t 
waste travel time and travel dollars. 
Another reason is the La Costa 
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Your travel agent can give you 
the happy details. We also have 
a colorful 16-page booklet which 
we'd be pleased to send you. 


) @ Los Angeles 


| Pacitic Ocean 


Diego 
cACcOSCA 


Se eet 20 
Old Mexico 


La Costa Hotel & Spa, 
Ay Dept. A-202 

[ palcosta Rancho La Costa, Carlsbad, CA 92008. 

(714) 438-9111. 


value! A vacation here is within 
reach formore people than perhaps 












“SOMETHING DIFFERENT” 
A collection of fabrics 

and wallcoverings designed 
for all styles and seasons 








ALL COVERINGS 273-268-4191 
NORTHEASTERN WALLCOVERINGS 617-542-8145 SINCLAIR WALLCOVERINGS 2°5 ae 
PHILAN WALLCOVERINGS 212-276-4200 CROWN WALLCOVERINGS CANADA 416-245-2900 


> AINTREE DESIGNS 6N.E. 39th St., Miami, Florida 33137 (305) 576-1306 | 





as SEABROOK WALLCOVERINGS 901-458-3301 THYBONY WALLCOVERINGS 312-525-3566 
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| A Resurgence of Renaissance 
By Marvin D. Schwartz 


FAKERY CAN BE FUN, and it can be beautiful—if you like 
massive Renaissance forms of darkened oak that is 
relatively rough in texture, or walnut that has been 
carved in fanciful forms. Interest in early-sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century furniture has inspired a revival of 
nineteenth-century interpretations, too. 


Imitations 

Original Renaissance furniture appears austere to the 
nonspecialist, while versions made to fit the Victorian 
interior on both sides of the Atlantic generally have 
added ornament to provide greater warmth in the design. 
Nineteenth-century pieces range from copies that closely 
follow early models to free forms that were newly made. 

However, there are Victorian specialists who admire 
those designs that are distinctively nineteenth century. It 
still takes the unprejudiced, who may not know better, to 
enjoy examples of Renaissance that are close enough to 
the originals to be considered copies. All types turn up at 
dealers who specialize in amusing pieces. Their shops 
will be found in New York on Second Avenue or Hudson 
Street; in London in the area around the Kings Road in 
Chelsea; and in Paris on Left Bank side streets off the 
boulevard St. Germain. But pieces are apt to turn up 
anywhere, and the price range is broad. 


Price Ranges 

A hundred dollars is about as little as a Renaissance 
chair will cost. Tables range from three hundred dollars 
to a few thousand, with armoires at about the same level. 
The prices are as low as for new reproductions. There is a 
possibility—if only slim—for prices to rise radically. The 
elaborate efforts of earnest nineteenth- and early-twen- 
tieth-century craftsmen to duplicate Renaissance furni- 
ture are attracting recognition as significant examples of 
the Victorian era. A rise in price can be detected already 
in the cost of the work of at least one nineteenth-century 
New York cabinetmaker whose designs in Elizabethan 
revival style are collected with enthusiasm. 

The stock of large-scaled monumental pieces made as 
early as 1830 and as late as 1925 is varied enough to suit 
anybody looking for a chair or cupboard big enough to 
put into a room with a high ceiling and textured white 
walls. At one extreme is the relatively rough furniture 
inspired by sixteenth-century oak pieces. The sources 
are Tudor, Elizabethan English models, or French models 
based on the Henri II style. Generally the wood has been 
colored a dark gray or black, with the graining in straight 
parallel lines that show through. The characteristic 
Tudor chair is called wainscot and has a paneled wooden 
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back that frequently is carved in a floral pattern or with 
rosettes. The decoration is sometimes geometric. 

The turn-of-the-century pieces have a charm that 
comes with the added leaf, gargoyle or mask borrowed 
from Renaissance architectural decoration. Such motifs 
would not have been found on any but the most extraor- 
dinary furniture of the 1500s. Simple, functional folding 
chairs of the 1500s were stylized in the elaborately carved 
versions of the 1880s. The later frames curve just as the 
early ones do, but the utilitarian aspects of Renaissance 
design are replaced by nineteenth-century elegance. 

Walnut was used to a great extent in the elaborately 
carved designs of the 1880s, inspired by seventeenth- 
century models. Again, the major difference is the 











Renaissance Buffet 
eee fi -a 


introduction of extra embellishments. The nineteenth- 
century carver added decoration that his seventeenth- 
century counterpart would have omitted. French, German 
and Spanish examples were the sources of inspiration. 
Rich, classical leaf carving with a full repertory of 
architectural details was applied for further ornamen- 
tation. In the nineteenth century the interest was in 
handsome surfaces without concern for the basic lines of 
each form. Even the most elegant early examples were 
restrained, compared to later nineteenth-century efforts. 

Fake Renaissance is amusing to most of us today 
because the cupids, the classical gods and goddesses and 
occasional knights in armor are hard to take seriously. 
Although this elaborate work should be looked upon as 
good fun, there are precautions to take. The discerning 
eye can distinguish the beautifully conceived, well- 
carved examples from those that are clumsy and not 
consistent enough to fit the folk art category. Handsome 
examples can be appreciated over a long period and may 
even be a good investment. Clumsy carving may look a 
little worse as time goes by. This, to be sure, is often the 
nature of imperfect craftsmanship. 
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MARK OF EXCELLENCE 
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“Make it beautiful, 
Serimie yin anlele Ke tea) etre) aay ens 


People 1m Convene | am 


A simple philosophy. But most effective. 

With it, we’ve made the GMC MotorHome 
SOME ee Cm ME eee te 

MEM ie 1 Ok MUI AMIEL Com 
so it would slip through the air easily and handle 
responsively. We gave it front wheel drive. And 
Eee MSL STS LTO) 

But that wasn’t enough. We decided to offer it in 
a variety of models, in order to satisfy.a variety of 
irc LEMMA [OU 8 
its own floor plan. An all new, 26-foot, twin-bed 


model. And three particularly luxurious 26-footers. 
OU ieMel (ct 000) Om eee] LN Ley LOUt Mme LLL Mod cher 00200 ee 


BTCA LCN Am OR TRC. LOR LL 


the same. And that’s the thing we wanted most to 
offer the buyer: quality. Quality supported by a 
nationwide dealer network. One stop. For everything. 

One more thing we have to offer. A handsome 
4-color catalog that goes into a lot more detail. 
We'll be happy to send one to you. Just write . 
GMC MotorHome Headquarters—Drawer 9600— 
Dept. 601, ai ia ote 


THE MOTOR HOME faa GENERALMOTORS [GSMAG] 





Vane \cove ata acces cred aly 
should have style too. 


Amerock’'s multiple security lockset combines 
decorator styling with carefully engineered safety. 
This new addition to our handsome Carriage House 
Collection” is loaded with reassuring safeguards 
to protect your home. 


It's interior locking mechanisms are shielded by 
virtually puncture proof steel plates. Solid brass 
6-pin tumblers make the locks pick resistant and a 
steel roller inside the deadbolt spins free to resist 
sawing. 


Panic Proof 


The knob on the inside easily releases 
both locks, assuring quick exit in an 
emergency. 


Solid Brass Tumblers 

Two solid brass 6-pin tumblers make both 
locking mechanisms pick resistant. 

One Inch Throw Deadbolt 

One inch deadbolt reduces danger of 
entry by spreading door jamb. 

Roller Inside Deadbolt 


Heat treated steel roller bar inside 
deadbolt spins free to resist sawing. 


Hardened Steel Plate 


Case hardened steel plate protects interior 
locking mechanisms even if knob is 
pounded off.. 














Deadlocking Latch 


Deadlocking plunger on the knob lock 
prevents slipping of latch with plastic card 
or similar objects. 


lm hm melee] 


Four way universal locking is an additional 
convenience feature. 
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ro order selections on this and the following page, please 
| indicate quantity, total prices, subtotals, grand total, and 
| your name and address in the spaces provided. ener tear 
jout the entire page along the dotted line, enclose with 
your check in an envelope and mail to: 


Architectural Digest Reader Service 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90036 


Please print: 





Name 


Address 
| City 
eee CC“‘“ RU. Zip 
; Grand Total payment enclosed: $ 


| (California residents add 6% sales tax. Please allow six weeks for shipment.) 
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“Butterfly Garden” Porcelain 


Quantity 


Snack Set(s) @ $28 ee 
Coffee Mug Set(s) @ $18.50 i 
Salad Plate Set(s) @ $18.50 





f Subtotal: 
| 627. 
Collector's Albums for 
L Architectural Digest Collectors 
f Preserve your copies of Architectural Digest in this 
4 leather-like binder. Holds issues beginning with 
; , January/February 1976. Rich coffee brown, gold- 
7 5 stamped. $7.95 each, postage paid. 
Editors’ Choice 


A selection by our editors of books on the art of 
beautiful living. Exclusive to Architectural Digest 
readers. 


Quantity Total $ 


Quantity Total $ 
303. Interior Architecture and 
Decoration. $27.50 ee 
607. Fabrics for Interiors. $14.95 ——_ 


ee Subtotal: 
mee Inside Today's Home. $17.50 —_. —Ss- ____ 





620. Decorative Art and Modern 
Interiors 1975/76. $29.50 —___— 
624. Creative Embroidery. $14.95 ——_ 
627. Art of the Medieval World. 
$28.50 Saw 
628. Antique Country Furniture of 
North America. $16.95 = 
629. Table Settings, Entertaining, 
and Etiquette. $12.50 zee 


Please add 75¢ per book for postage and handling. 
California residents add 6% sales tax. 


Subtotal: 
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Continued from previous page. 


Architectural Digest 
Back Issues 


Back issues available today are list- 
ed below. The supply of each issue is 
limited, and dwindling steadily. Or- 
ders will be filled on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Each back issue is 
$3.95. We pay the postage. 


Quantity 


“aes SUMMER 970} 
Metropolitan Museum’s 
19th century American 
exhibit; 16th century 
Moorish castle in Tangier; 
Henry Moore interview. 


ee NOW EC19 70), 
Diplomatic Reception 
Rooms of the U.S. State 
Department; villa in 
Beverly Hills; AD’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary Issue. 


eee JAN REBA97 1/24 
Manhattan apartment by 
Michael Greer; a French 
country castle in Newport 
Beach; New Jersey 
residence by designer 
Joseph Braswell. 


—______MAR/APR 1971/ Ingrid 
Bergman’s country home 
in France; the Woolworth 
Donahues’ Southampton 
estate; ‘“The New 
Elegance’ 

—_____ MAY/JUN 1971/ Miami 
Beach penthouse; a Texas 
residence by designer John 
Astin Perkins; Le Bristol 
Hotel in Paris; Carmel 


Hideaway; swimming pools. 


——__ NOV/DEC 1971/ Villa near 
Rome; the story of Antique 
Roses; John Barrymore’s 
old cottage restyled; 
tablefashions. 


—_——___ JAN/FEB 1972/ Bellingrath 


Gardens; The White Magic 
of Tony Duquette; Comfort 
for the Courtly Eighteenth- 
Century French Manor. 


—__——__MAY/JUN 1972/ Collecting 


Chinese Art; Anthony 
Hail’s apartment; Small 
Space Odyssey; 
Tulipomania; Chateau de 
Mercues, French castle. 


—______JUL/AUG 1972/ 450-year- 


old Hacienda Historica of 
Mexico; New York 
executive offices of Revlon 
Cosmetics. 


______MAR/APR 1973/ Moulin 


des Corbeaux by designer 
Charles Sevigny; San 
Francisco Classic; an Easter 
Fantasy; Fabergé Eggs; 
Ireland: Land of Welcomes. 


MAY/JUN 1973) Investing 


in Antique Furniture; 
Buying a Home in Europe; 
bachelor condominium 
design by William 
Gaylord; The 
Nonconformist Collector. 


eS OEP /OCIAS 72 /aine 


Edward M. Kennedy’s 
home in McLean, Virginia; 
Living Color by Richard 
Ohrbach; Hammamet, 
Tunisia. 


—_______JAN/FEB 1974/ Fashion 


magnate Cyril Magnin’s 
hotel residence on Nob 
Hill; Edward Durell Stone’s 
Manhattan graystone; 
Remembrance of 


valentines past. 


Subtotal: 
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International Interiors; 
American Indian 
Paintings; Farmhouse in 
Manhattan; Old Westbury 
Gardens; Antique 
Tapestries; Netsuke. 


—_____ MAY/JUN 1975/ 


Discovering the Best 
International Interior 
Design: London, Rome, 
Paris; The Stavros 
Niarchos Yacht; Jean Kerr’s 
home; Empire Furniture. 


_. _SEPHOGI 19751 New 


York to Paris to Madrid; 
The Filoli Gardens; Palm 
Springs; Puerto Vallarta; 
Historic Williamsburg; 
Diana Vreeland’s 
Manhattan Apartment; 
The Hotel George V; 
Kentucky Bluegrass 
Country. 


_ sd JAN/FEB 1976/ Truman 


Capote’s House on Long 
Island; Beach Estate at 
Diamond Head; French 
Dream Gardens of the 
18th Century; A Frank 
Lloyd Wright House 
Revisited; American 
Narrative Paintings. 


Other Issues Available 


See allel967, 


Fall 1968 


= NOV DEC 1973 


(International Edition 
only). 
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The Quest for Bali Ha’i 
By June R. Gader 






THERE'S A BIT OF IT in each of us—the dream to have a 
special part of the world to call our own. Most of us settle 
for a house or even a condominium; some of us go 
further and buy an unseen plot of land in some remote 
spot. But a very few of us never compromise; we hold out 
for a kingdom, a private domain. In short, an island—over 
which we can reign supreme. The choice is yours. 


Pedro Gonzalez Island, Panama 

Situated in the balmy Gulf of Panama, just forty-eight 
miles (one hour by motor boat) from Panama City, this 
actually is a four-island complex in the heart of the group 
known as the Pearl Islands. Wouldn't you love to say you 
owned not just Pedro Gonzalez, but also Senora, 
Senorita and Trapiche Islands—a total of 3,740 acres of 
land? Superb white and golden sand beaches, an average 
of one hundred feet wide, are backed by towering palm 
trees and lush tropical vegetation. Crystal waters offer 
year-round scuba diving, surf fishing and deep-sea fish- 
ing, and many world records—including a 796-pound 
black marlin on an eighty-pound line test—have been 
made here. There are two fine anchorage areas, twenty 
sand beaches. Timber growths, high elevations and four 
running streams (the potential to develop hydroelectric 
power) make this property ideal for building purposes, 
and a fishing village with a population of 400 provides 
the necessary labor force. These villagers do not own 
their land, but they may not be evicted. Panama gives 
generous concessions to foreign buyers: full exemption 
from import taxes on construction machinery and mate- 
rials, and from real estate taxes on land and buildings; 
thirteen-year income tax exemption; no duty on im- 
ported household and personal goods up to $5,000, nor 
on a motor vehicle imported once a year; no inheritance 
taxes, levies or migration fees. What a great place to do 
business! $1,850,000. R.W.B. Douglas & Associates, P.O. 
Box 89, Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia, Canada, BOJ 2E0. 


Gouge Island, Colburne Passage, British Columbia 
This thirty-six-acre private paradise has long stretches of 
gleaming white sand beach (6,500 feet of ocean frontage) 
and looks out over the most serene blue waters—to other 
tree-shrouded islands, or to the Swartz Bay peninsula 
only three-quarters of a mile away. The entire southern 
half of the island is a wilderness park, studded with tall 
trees reflected in silvery lakes, thick with shrubs, ablaze 
with flowers. The balance of the land is beautifully 
developed: smooth lawns, edged with careful landscap- 
ing, melt into gardens of riotous color; paved roads circle 
the property, and rambling paths offer lovely walks past 
150 
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lakes and shaded glens; there are guest and caretaker 
cottages; there is even a small railway! 

In the midst of all this sumptuous natural beauty sits 
the main residence, an immense stone mansion with 
shake roof, stone fireplaces, windows designed to frame 
the magnificent views. There is nothing rustic here. For 
just $1,500,000. Also from R.W.B. Douglas. 


Teach’s Cove, Nova Scotia 

This is a three-island complex, named after Edward 
Teach, whom you might know as the famous pirate, 
Blackbeard. It would be a perfect pirate’s hideaway. 
Located in Mahone Bay just fifty miles (twenty minutes 
by helicopter) from Halifax, and surrounded by a covey 
of other islands that make beautiful viewing, this 211- 


[IP YOU WANTEB Tie 
HIDE QUT HERE FOREVER 
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acre complex is a remarkable combination of: farmable 
land with excellent soil; timber forest, plus stands of 
spruce and oak; grassy areas where cattle could graze 
happily; high bluffs and sandy coves; rocky outcrops and 
long stretches of beautiful beach. If you wanted to hide 
out here forever, you easily could be self-sufficient. 

For those of you who don’t know, as I did not, Nova 
Scotia is more east of Maine than north, and it is in the 
Gulf Stream, with resulting temperate climate. Halifax is 
just an hour and twenty minutes from New York; one 
hour from Boston—so this could make an easily accessi- 
ble refuge if you normally are citybound. And since the 
Bay is surrounded by historic towns, lovely fishing 
villages and pleasant cities with fine restaurants, shop- 
ping and nightclubs, you could feel quite at home here, 
even if you are used to big-city life. The price is $500,000 
for the complex, or you may buy any of the three islands 
individually. Again from R.W.B. Douglas at the address 
above. Mr. Douglas, in fact, is one of five or six realtors in 
the world who exclusively handle islands for sale. “You 
are dealing in dreams,” he says. 


Fowl Cay, Exuma Group, Bahamas 
Lying under your thatched Polynesian-style umbrella on 
a comfortable padded lounge, looking out over positively 
turquoise Caribbean waters, dipping your fingers into 
white sand that is as soft as silk, you might feel the whole 
world belongs to you. Especially if fifty-acre Fowl Cay, 
with its two miles of coved and sandy shoreline, does 
belong to you. This is called, by many yachtsmen, the 
loveliest private island in the Exuma group. When you 
see it you'll understand. And agree. 

Nine-tenths of this heavenly island—which is on 
ninety-nine-year lease at $173 per month, without taxes, 


continued on page 152 
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fancisco: kneedler-fauchere, 101 kansas st; chicago: john strauss intl, 160 e erie st; atlanta: jerry pair & assgg, 351,peachtree hills ave; 
}geles: kneedler-fauchere, 8687 melrose ave; dallas: walter lee culp assoc, 1444 oaklawn; seattle: siegel/goldman, 5701 6th ave; 
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~ ARCHITECTURAL 
PANELING inc 


969 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 4 
371-9632-3 # 


DALLAS — VIVIAN WATSON ASSOCIATES 
HOUSTON — STANLEY FLOORS 
CHICAGO — MIKE BELL, INC. 


We will listen very attentively 
to your wants and needs, 
concentrate on your taste 
and preference and satisfy 
your imagination. 


Our staff will spend endless 
hours sketching, planning, 
drafting and even building a 
model to scale of your new 
room. 














The cabinets, panels and 
fireplaces are made of the 
highest quality materials and 
are superbly crafted in hand 
: rubbed finishes. 


Expert cabinet makers are 
drafted from our own cabinet ~~ ; 
shop to insure a flawless installation. =] 


















































| _] Send Custom Paneling Brochure ; fF 
& Color Slides. $3.00 enclosed. 


LJ Send Information for Pre-Finished da = 
Carved Mouldings and Panels in Pe : wn a | 
Traditional Styling. Standard Sizes for Easy Installation and Economy. “s«= M4 Ci | 








A prize for 
your collection! 





This new deluxe Collector's Album will preserve 
your issues of Architectural Digest in mint condition 
—and in their accustomed luxury. 

The textured, leather-like cover in rich coffee 
brown—gold-stamped on front and spine—is 
designed to look perfectly at home among the other 
fine bindings in your permanent library. 

Easy-to-release metal bars make adding or 
removing copies a snap! Wipes clean with a damp 
cloth. Fits issues beginning with January/February 
SiG; 

A must for your own collection! And a thoughtful 
gift for anyone else you know who subscribes to 
Architectural Digest. Only $7.95 each, postage paid. 
Use this coupon to order. 











ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST ==” 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036 
Please send me COLLECTOR'S ALBUMS at $7.95 each. 
Enclosed is my check for $ 
Name 

(please print) 
Address 
City State Zip 


California residents please add 6% sales tax. 


Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 
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continued from page 150 

from the Bahamian Government—is covered with lush 
tropical growth. An additional ten to twenty homes 
easily could be accommodated, if you care to share your 
privacy. But why not be greedy? There already are three 
houses here, just enough for you and your guests. You 
are ninety miles south of Nassau, close enough to 
encourage those you love and far enough away to 
discourage the others. The main house, at the end of a 
peninsula, is Polynesian/French in design, with deep- 
stained timbers, shake shingles, huge screened-in 
porches for enjoying the view, and cool tile floors. There 
are two bedrooms, three baths, a large living room, 
modern kitchen/dining area. The two other houses, just 
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far enough away over lighted paths, also have two 
bedrooms each, and the full complement of living and 
service areas. All are furnished with bamboo imported 
from France and handsome redwood—even the linens, 
blankets, china and glassware are included, as are several 
boats for jaunts to Staniel Cay Yacht Club, just two miles 
away. You may move right into paradise for just $660,- 
000. James Retz, Previews Incorporated, 5670 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Pelican Island, Antigua, West Indies 

If searching for buried treasure is one of your secret 
longings, thirty-six-acre Pelican Island may be the spot of 
which dreams are made. In 1793 Admiral Horatio Nelson 
established a hidden naval base here. Ruins of some of 
the structures still stand among the cedar trees, camellias 
and hibiscus, and ancient submerged wrecks lie hidden 
among the nearby coral reefs. On one side of Pelican, 
Belfast Bay is a sheltered area for swimming, water- 
skiing and boating. On the Atlantic side, a 2%2-mile coral 
reef protects a beautiful cliff-enclosed beach. Beyond this 
reef, large and exciting game fish abound. 

Again, this is a spot of silken sands, glorious views, 
long lazy beaches, and greenery-covered elevations 
that would be perfect for a number of home sites. The 
fully furnished beach house that already exists has five 
bedrooms, four baths—surely enough for just a pleasant 
number of guests—wide verandas for enjoying the view 
across to Antigua, a large living room with cathedral 
ceiling, a large well-equipped kitchen. All perfect for 
entertaining. You may be isolated here if you choose, or 
sail easy distances to the famous Mill Reef Club, various 
hotels and restaurants and casinos, tennis courts and golf 
courses. Another kingdom just waiting for its king and 
queen. $350,000. James Retz, Previews Incorporated, at 
the above-listed address. 0 
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turns Rivieras into a beautifully ef- 
fective means for controlling light, 


" privacy and energy use. 


But make sure it's an authentic Magic 
Wand you twist. Without Levolor’s 
lolol <telo mio oR OB ions one BIMslel 
imitator’s rod just might fall off after 

mny elle} 


Unsuccessfully imitated the world over™ 


Levolor 
Window or door we don't care what Riviera 
name you give to blinds. So long as ; 

you look for ours. Blinds 


y 07030/ Miami/Atlanta/Chicago/Dallas/Los Angeles/Oakland, 



















our pride is showinc 


Limited Art, Inc. has recently signed the We proudly invite you to participate in Limited Art introduces this beautiful 
nationally famous wildlife artist, this advance offering of our first Wesling 3 print portfolio in breathtaking full color?) 
BILL WESLING, to create all of our prints ... Baltimore Orioles, Cedar Wax in our Decorator Series. Each print is 
future Limited Edition Wildlife Prints. Wings and Cardinals .. . an exquisite personally signed, numbered and sealed | 
This is in keeping with our policy of portfolio of bird prints. in a limited edition of 2,500 portfolios. 
offering collectors and dealers only the Print size is 12” x 13” and are offered 
finest in a wide variety of limited only in the set of 3. 

edition art. 





Gentlemen: Enclosed is $______ _ guarantee of satisfaction. Should | not 
4 for my advance order of — be satisfied | may return the folio in 
Song Bird Portfolios by Wesling at mint condition within 10 days for a 
RS $30.00 per portfolio. | understand that full refund. Packing and shipping charge? 


each portfolio is backed by your 10 day for each order: $2.50 
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Limited Artinc Namie 

1509 Leslie Avenue 

Alexandria, Virginia 22301 Address 

Telephone: City State ZIP 


703-548-4105 


Charge my [] Master Charge ([) Bank Americard Account no,———_ Signature 
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For brochure and name of nearest dealer write to: is 3 
Lalique, 225 fifth Avenue ‘iow York, NY. 10010 - Dept. 8 | eae et hd 
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Visiting Egypt with Robert Metzger 
By Peter Hellman 





‘‘T TAKE TWO Types Of vacation each year,” says New York 
designer Robert Metzger, relaxing in the living room of 
his apartment on Central Park West. “One for just plain 
fun and one that is educational and expanding.” 

The highlight of this latter sort of trip, undertaken in 
February, was to have been the great monolithic Coptic 
churches at Lalibala in Ethiopia. But the local political 
situation made that impossible. It was, in a way, just as 
well. By then, the designer was happily and completely 
under the magic spell of the pharaohs. 


A Traveler Prepares 

It must be said that Mr. Metzger approached his trip to 
Egypt with certain precautions: “I packed into my lug- 
gage twelve cans of tuna fish and five pounds of assorted 
cookies from my favorite bakery, William Greenberg, Jr. 
on Madison Avenue. Luckily, it was unnecessary. At the 
Meridien Hotel in Cairo, which is handsomely set out on 


a promontory over the Nile, the food was excellent. At 
the Old Winter Palace upriver at Luxor, it was even 
better. You could have ham and eggs, American style, at 
breakfast and a full range of continental selections at 
dinner in most of the good hotels. Better yet, eat the 
native fare. The best dish of the trip, in fact, was spit- 
roasted pigeon over a bed of Egyptian rice. Delectable!” 

Even if the comforts had been minimal, however, it is a 
safe bet that Robert Metzger would have found it all 
worthwhile. And worthwhile primarily from the point of 
view of history. He even restrained his natural inclina- 
tions to buy and collect. Returning, in fact, with little 
tangible: a few shell-decorated baskets from Egypt, some 
primitive African masks, as well as a small amount of 
Ethiopian silver and turquoise jewelry. 


The Real Reward 

“The pyramids, for example, were as familiar to me 
from pictures as to anyone else,” he says. “Frankly, I 
didn’t expect much of a kick from seeing them, so to 
speak, in the flesh. But I can only say that when you leave 
Cairo for the drive up to the plateau of Giza at sunset, and 
you see the pyramids of Cheops, Chephren and My- 
cerinus—with the Sphinx guarding them all—a great calm 
and awe settles over you, and all the photographs in the 


world actually don’t mean a thing.” 
continued on page 160 
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the leg roon 
of a Cadilla 





Moloney Coachbuilders recognized internationally by world leaders 
and business executives as epitomizing styling grace, quality and com- 
fort, now presents the Seville EM and Embassy Coach. These long 
wheelbase Cadillacs are offered to those individuals who realize that 


the superior quality embodied in these motorcars is a result of a con- 
scientious craftsmanship. Naturally, automobiles as lavish as these are 
not inexpensive. Competitors in our industry believe low cost is the 
answer to success in the market. Moloney Coachbuilders’ hallmark has 
been quality — and this quality is reflected in our work and guaranteed : 





by our name. 


Coachbuilders 


5300 NEWPORT DRIVE 

ROLLING MEADOWS, ILLINOIS 60008 

EMBASSY COACH LIMOUSINE phone 312/358-3585 telex 28-3555 
extra length and elegant options 


Contact your authorized Cadillac dealer 
or Moloney Coachbuilders. 








Baby Chickadee by Marcel Moussalli 
Life-size, lifelike and utterly captivating—a flawless 
work of art in porcelain! Moussalli, whose bird 
sculptures are represented in museums, is a 

master of porcelain sculpture and ceramic handpaint- 
ing. (Note his intricate hand-design of the leaf and 
flower setting.) 5” high. The polished hardwood base is 
334” in diameter. Each personally signed by the 

artist. $87 


All prices include postage and handling. Please allow six weeks for 
shipment. Stock is limited and subject to availability. Items may be 
shipped in separate cartons. 


————-—-———-—-—-—-—--—---—---—-] 











Oud Delft Faience Vase 
For more than a century, the Oud Delft 
Faiencerie in Holland has turned out 
delftware that ranks among the finest in 
the world. In spirit and craftsmanship, 
the Oud Delft potters come closer to the 
antique delft of the 16th and 17th 
centuries than does any other 
contemporary producer. This exquisite 
polychrome vase stands 10” high. $47 





3571 Hayden Avenue, Culver City, California 90230 


Please send the items indicated below, in the quantities 

specified. If not satisfied, I understand I may return the 

items within 10 days for prompt refund. 

______ Baby Chickadee by Moussalli at $87 each 

_______—-Oud Delft Faience Vase at $47 each 

I enclose check for $ _____(California residents please 
add 6% sales tax.) 

Charge my (] BankAmericard () Master Chargs 














On line above, please supply all information that in 
raised figures on your card. If Master Charge, inc] i-digit 
Interbank number and expiration date. 
Name 

e print) 
Address 
City S Zit 
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Signature (if cha 
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continued from page 156 

It was not the monuments on that plateau, or the great 
complex at Karnak, or even the temples of Ramses II at 
Abu Simbel, that had the greatest effect on him. 

“If I’d been an architect, those edifices would certainly 
have been the ne plus ultra,” he says. “But it was the 
interior spaces that hit me where it counts—as a designer, 
as a technician. At the Cairo Museum, for example, I was 
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absolutely flabbergasted to see the contents of the tomb 
of the Eighteenth-Dynasty boy king, Tutankhamen. His 
inner coffin, with its exquisitely worked overlay of gold 
and multicolored glass paste decoration on gilded wood, 
is an unrivaled example of how to mix materials and 
design motifs right up to the point where the effect is 
maximized—and not a speck beyond. 

“At the other extreme, you can see the gilded wood 
armchair and bed of Queen Hetep-Heres, mother of 
Cheops. She opted for an almost Bauhaus line—lean and 
unerringly elegant. As far as good taste goes, she could 
have taught a thing or two to those nineteenth-century 


Bavarian kings, who didn’t know when to stop. In this 
century, Robsjohn-Gibbings did wonderful furniture 
inspired by the pharaonic style. And, in old Cairo, you 
can get fairly decent reproductions. But of course you can 
hardly improve on the originals which, by now, are a 
mere forty-five centuries old.” 


Valley of the Kings 
“Luxor makes a lovely resort in February,” says Mr. 
Metzger. “It’s rather like being in Cannes in July.” 
Across the river from Luxor, set into a soaring and 
craggy canyon wall, is the great temple of the Eighteenth- 
Dynasty queen, Hatshepsut. And behind that wall, 
where the sun symbolically sank on its way to the 
netherworld, is the necropolis called Valley of the Kings. 
“You descend into the endless passages of these 
tombs,” says Robert Metzger, “and on all sides the walls 
are covered with the most powerful and enchanting 
motifs—hawks, cobras, crocodiles, the warming rays of 
the sun. All executed in the most striking polychromes. It 
may be ancient, but you’d never call it primitive. In fact, 
when the right client comes along, I look forward to 
incising drawings in that spirit in contemporary rooms. 
There’s nothing more up-to-date, after all, than what 
those unknown designers accomplished. It is an honor to 
have had them as predecessors.” 

















fess Art of Philip and Kelvin LaVerne 


ss 


THE IMPERIAL PALACE TABLE 


P. hilip LaVer TRE Gaveries, tp. 


46 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 ¢ (212) PL 2-2090 
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A, Special 
nnouncement_ 


rom the Publisher~ 


Here is welcome news for every 
reader of Architectural Digest. Begin- 
ning in 1977, we are increasing the 
number of issues we publish each 
year, from six to nine. The dates of 
publication will be: January-February, 
March, April, May-June, July-August, 


September, October, November and — 


December. 

There are several reasons: First, you, 
the readers of Architectural Digest, have 
consistently requested more issues of 
the magazine. Second, and equally im- 
portant, is the increasing quantity of 
quality interiors submitted for pub- 
lication from all over the world. 

We want to give you our full as- 
surance that the quality of the publica- 
tion — the editorial content, as well as 
paper, printing and photography — 
will continue the standard of excel- 
lence. We will publish the same num- 
ber of editorial features in each of the 
future nine issues as we have in the 
past six. And a further bit of good 
news in these inflationary times —the 
new nine-issue subscription rate will 
be only $24.95 for one year. We are 
pleased that we have not only avoided 
increasing the per-copy price of Archi- 
tectural Digest, but have actually been 
able to offer our subscribers a modest 
saving. 

On behalf of the entire staff, I wish 
to thank our readers, the designers, 
and the artists, whose enthusiastic 
support has contributed to Architec- 
tural Digest’s success. 


Lert Mapp 
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_ Thetaming 
of a rough diamond. 


You are looking at the two most important stages of a diamond 
nature formed it. And as man transformed it. 


The search. Created in darkness, and born of volcanic eruption, 
ugh diamonds are usually found embedded deep within volcanic rock or 











The capture. It is the cutter who tames a rough diamond. A master 

who never goes against the nature of the stone. He works with it to bring out 
the best that it can be. Seeing an infinity of possibilities, he seeks out the one 

Fcut”’ above all others. In size, color, clarity and shape. For the destiny of each 
and every diamond is entirely i in man’s hands. 


The conquest. This is a 3-carat emerald cut diamond worth approx- 
‘imately $18,000." It is a rare breed. Because it is large, and large diamonds 
‘are becoming scarcer every day. And it is an emerald cut, a very uncommon 
‘cut for diamonds today. A magnificently proportioned diamond that acts 
like a million prisms. An individual with a character and a personality all its 
own. Tamed, as all diamonds are, to behave beautifully. Forever. 


A diamond is forever. 


“This price refers to this specific stone. Other stones of the same size will vary in value, sometimes 
“much higher or lower, according to the individual characteristics of each stone. De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 





ied under tons of sand. Forcing man to move mountains to track them down. 
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The Editors invite your comments, suggestions, and/or criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California 90036 


Congratulations to Russell MacMasters for his excellent 
photographs and article on Jean Arthur’s home (Architec- 
tural Digest, May/June 1976). Jean’s house is one of my 
favorites anywhere, as Jean is one of my favorite human 
beings anywhere. Russell MacMasters has managed to 
do what I’ve not seen in any other magazine: capture her 
and her home. Her house must be experienced. He’s 
done it! My thanks to you. 
Arthur Ballard 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


In the May/June issue of Architectural Digest 1 was sur- 
prised to see the Theodore Roosevelt house at Sagamore 
Hill painted mustard brown and flame red. When I was a 
small child, in about 1908, I was taken there for tea one 
day by my family. I remember the house as white. 
Alice De Lamar 

Palm Beach, Florida 


In the column “International Art” in the March/April 
issue of Architectural Digest, you commented on the sale of 
Cyrus Dallin’s The Passing of the Buffalo. A grateful Mun- 
cie, Indiana is now home for this magnificent sculpture. It 
was purchased by the Margaret Ball Petty Foundation 
and presented to the city in honor of Fred Petty. The 
record-setting price is small compared to the joy we feel 
in admiring the bronze and having it in the mid-West. 
Thank you for your comments and your magazine. 
Sandra Marsh 
Muncie, Indiana 


Why does anyone have the time or the energy—or the 
lack of imagination—to put together a piece like the one 
on American Art Pottery in the July/August issue? In 
fact, why is it called ‘art’? What does it have to do with 
design? Or life? Or anything? It’s the same stuff I have 
lying around my attic, and I certainly don’t want to see it 
in your magazine. 
Lester W. Orion 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Not only is Architectural Digest extraordinarily beautiful, 

but a splendid teacher as well. How much I have learned 
from the magazine and grown because of it. 

Ron McGale 

Mesa, Arizona 


Architectural Digest is a joy and an inspiration. One idea 
for my home started in the November/December 1975 
issue with the floor-to-ceiling paintings by Jack Baker. 
Then I saw the larger flower paintings of James R. Blake, 
(March/April 1976) and in the same issue read the article 
by your Guest Speaker T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, “Can 
Living Space Become a Work of Art?” All of this gave 
impetus to an idea for a 17’ x 8’ blank wall in a hallway. I 
painted it with one large flower and several small ones. 
The wall is not in an area where I can put furniture or 
even hang pictures, for it is narrow. Now it is a conversa- 
tion space. Not a great work of art, but great fun. Thank 
you for the beautiful homes and the many ideas. 
Alice Metz 
Belleville, Pennsylvania 


May I take the time to say I enjoy Architectural Digest 

tremendously. I am an avid antiques shopper, and be- 

cause of the feature homes in your magazine I’ve been 

able to acquire some very good pieces that I’m sure I 
would have overlooked. Thank you. 

Arlene H. Watkins 

East Cleveland, Ohio 


Do you know what I would like to say to readers who 
write letters stating that you only show grand and 
expensive houses? I say, look closely and you will see 
small spaces; look beyond the imaginative good designs 
and you will see inexpensive materials. Your May/June 
issue prompts me to finally write this letter and say: 
Good design is within the reach of us all. 
Elena Herbert 
Seattle, Washington 


Your May/June issue is again superb and worthy of 
commendation. The “In Praise of Women” feature is a 
knockout, and the Sagamore Hill article and photographs 
are worth keeping forever as history revived. My only 
tinge of displeasure falls with the jet, “Airborne Design.” 
Taupe and a streak of color in that context simply do not 
fit my conception of good design—even design at all. 
Laura Overett 
Melrose, Massachusetts 


Some time ago I arranged to have our library here at 

Pacific University subscribe to Architectural Digest. It is 

fine reference material for students in the Fine Arts, 

whether they are majoring in Studio Arts or Theatre 

Arts. The students at Pacific have used Architectural Digest 

for inspiration in color, space and style, with effective 
results. Thank you for your valuable information. 

Theodore Sizer, Chairman 

Fine Arts Department, Pacific University 

Forest Grove, Oregon 
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Blow up 
your living room. 


Do it with Mirrors. 


Go ahead. Take a small 
room and create an illu- 
sion. Blow it up. Make it 
feel larger with mirrors. 

And while you're 
feeling good about cre- 
ating space, you'll also 
feel the presence of more 
natural light. Because 
well-placed mirrors have 
a way of magnifying the 
happiness of a sunlit 
room. 


Mirrors can do so 
much for your decorating 
environment. They can be 
that finishing touch in 
making an ordinary room 
come to life. 

To learn more of the 
decorative and functional 
potential mirrors have for 
your home, write for our 
free brochure ‘Decorat- 
ing with Mirrors." Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Company, 
Merchandising Depart- 
ment, AD-1,811 Madison 
Ave., Toledo, Ohio 43695. 












































CRYSTAL BEAVERS WITH GARNET EYES 
Upright Beaver 61% inches high - Sitting Beaver 914 inches long - $300.00 each 
Send $3.00 for 1976 Christmas Catalogue to be mailed late October 
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fifty elegant crewel designs available to the 
interior designer. Cle 
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PEOPLE AREMIEEMSSIE 


“Why do you show so many castles?’’ we are sometimes asked. It is 
certainly true that few of us have ever lived—or will ever live—in a 
castle, the ultimate fantasy. Within each issue of Architectural 
Digest we orchestrate the content with different periods, styles and 
locations. Writing and photography styles are also deliberately var- 


ied. It takes many voices and many talents 
for a magazine to communicate effectively. 
And in our mélange we like to introduce a 
bit of fantasy from time to time. Today 
castles seem pure fantasy. Yet, confronted by 
so much of the kind of reality we would reject 
if we could, the occasional fantasy seems 
more important than ever. 


We had observed Freddie Fields’s 
Beverly Hills home as it evolved overa 
period of time, until at last Mr. Fields 
and his interior designer Frank Austin 
and architect Edward Grenzbach 
agreed it was complete enough for 
photography. Of course no home is 
ever really finished, and we may be 
doing Freddie Fields Part Two in a few 
years. Frank Austin’s designs have 
often appeared in Architectural Digest, 
most recently in November/Decem- 
ber 1975. His projects include hotels, 
in addition to residences. See page 56. 


Larry Deutsch is an example of the 
axiom, “A good designer can design 
anything.” When asked to design the 
interior of a yacht, his first response 
was that he had never done anything 
like that before. Intrigued, he took the 
assignment and learned not only sea- 
worthy design, but the yachting needs 
of a family with nine children. His 
approach—dare we say—launches Mr. 
Deutsch into a new field. See page 64. 


We first heard about Yvon Dihé’s 
apartment from fashion designer 
Pauline Trigére, who described his 
dining room as “the most beautiful 
I’ve ever seen.”” When our New York 
writer Peter Carlsen took us to see Mr. 
Dihé’s residence, we agreed. The din- 
ing room is a dramatic example of the 
effect that can be created in a very 
small space. Mr. Dihé, a charming 
host who gives attention to detail, 
used to have croissants flown in daily 
from Paris. Alas, the rise of the franc 
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destroyed the fine line between luxury 
and folly. “There is some limit to what } 
one should pay for getting the details 
right,” he states. See page 76. 


We visited the home of Frank and 
Helene Fesenmaier Dawson through\t 
the good offices of author and design: 
authority Mary Gilliatt. We next saw 
Helene Fesenmaier when she came to: 
Los Angeles for her one-artist show at 
the Ruth S. Schaffner Gallery. There4 
she told us a bit about her back- 
ground. Born in Minnesota, educatedi 
at Smith College and Yale, she worked 
and exhibited in New York and trav- 
eled to Greece, Peru, and Yucatan. Shes 
moved to London in 1970. Her work is! 
in such diverse collections as those of | 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. See page 82.! 


Fortunately, our home when we are in 
New York is the Regency Hotel; it was¢ 
through its vice president/managingyy 
director, Jacques Camus, and the? 
hotel’s owners, Joan and Bob Tisch, 
that we met interior designer Maurice} 
Bernstein. We had heard of his work 
and are pleased to present him to you 
in this issue. We were intrigued with 
Mr. Bernstein’s accent and fascinated 
to discover that he had been born andi 
reared in Egypt, a member of a once} 
flourishing international colony, 
However, Mr. Bernstein’s talent still 
flourishes, as you will see in this de- 
sign feature. See page 92. 


Most often architects do not have the 
time to design and build their owni 
homes. And that was indeed so with) 
Santa Barbara-based architect Jack 
Warner when he purchased the un-j 
usual house in nearby Montecito.) 
Santa Barbara-based photographer} 
Charles White appears in this issue} 
for the first time. Along with architect 
Warner’s ability to design interiors, he} 
shares another characteristic with 
many interior designers: He likes to} 
move in, and then move on. Shortly? 
before this issue’s closing, Mr. Warner 
sold his Montecito home and was 
busily seeking another. See page 98. 


continued on page 14 
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PEOPLE ARE THE ISaue 


continued from page 12 

Although we do meet many of the 
residents whose homes we show, the 
meetings are usually all too brief. 
However, we happen to know Bob 
Floyd of Dallas because Mr. Floyd is a 
good friend of our good friend pho- 
tographer Max Eckert, who in turn is a 
friend of Mr. Floyd’s interior designer, 
Jack Lowrance. Mr. Floyd’s beautiful 
dinnerware, although designed in 
Dallas, is manufactured in the Orient, 
where he spends a great deal of time. 
Originally he and interior designer 
Lowrance met quite by accident in the 
dining room of the Tokyo Hotel where 
both were staying. See page 106. 


When we heard that the apartment of 
fashion designer Yves Saint Laurent 
was filled with new fascinations, we 
arranged for our Paris contributing 
editor Susan Anderson to be on the 
scene. We had hoped the designer still 
had his flock of Lalanne sheep and 
were delighted to see them grazing 
happily among the treasures. It’s 
worthwhile to take time viewing the 
furnishings and objects in the feature 
story on M. Saint Laurent’s apartment. 
As Yves Saint Laurent says, “All these 
things shimmer across the centuries.” 
Each time we look we find something 
of interest that had been overlooked at 
first glance. Of course nothing missed 
our talented Paris photographer, Pas- 
cal Hinous. See page 112. 


Jay Spectre’s interior for the Mid- 
western home featured in this issue 
includes one of the most dramatic 
entrance halls we’ve ever seen. It is 
equalled only by the drama of the 
dining room. Mr. Spectre’s drama, 
however, never crosses the line to 
theatricality. His contemporary inte- 
riors are always controlled with a deft 
hand and a selective eye. When we 
were in New York recently, we asked 
the designer what he thought was the 
most interesting thing about the total 
interior of the house in this issue. He 
answered, “The uniformity of the de- 
sign and the consistent point of view.” 
Characteristic not only of this work, 
but all of Mr. Spectre’s interiors; and 
the stamp of success. See page 120. 
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Formality 
Modern Flair By David 
for a Chicago Halliday 
Suburb 
By Rosemary 
Kent 


Irvine and Fleming 





Spectre 








This is the first appearance in Architec- 
tural Digest of designer James Williams 
of Savannah, Georgia. Mr. Williams 
has been deeply involved in restora- 
tions in that area. This house is on its 
own city block overlooking Savannah’s 
Monterey Square. Restoration of the 
house took two years to complete. 
Originally the house had seven bed- 
rooms, but Mr. Williams’s remodeling 
reduced the number to a more practi- 
cal two. When asked about his design 
objectives, Mr. Williams replied, “I 
want to create interiors that fit the 
client’s personality rather than the de- 
signer’s.” In this case, of course, he 
accomplished that objective; Mercer 
House is his own home. See page 126. 


Pictures often arrive in our offices over 
the transom, so to speak—from de- 
signers with whom we're not familiar. 
Such is the case with New York-based © 
designer Brian Reale, whose design for 
a Florida penthouse apartment marks | 
his first appearance in Architectural Di- 
gest. The discovery of a new designer is | 
perhaps one of the most rewarding ; 
aspects of our job. Out of approxi-— 
mately 700 houses that we see each) 
year, only 1 in 10 is selected to be: 
shown. The best in design, like the: 
best in anything, is unfortunately not! 
the norm. See page 132. 


You will remember seeing the work of! 
designers Keith Irvine and Thomas: 
Fleming in our September/October! 
1973 issue, showing their interior de-- 
sign work for Senator and Mrs. Ed-- 
ward M. Kennedy. This time ther 
physical scale is smaller. The space is* 
actually a guest house, recently com-. 
pleted for clients in New Jersey. Ob-- 
viously their client relationships aret 
excellent, since it is Irvine’s and Flem- 
ing’s third job for this family. The: 
guest house is unusual; it has the look} 
of a home lived in by a collector, 
unlike most accommodations for 
guests, which tend to be impersonal. 
However, the individual look is their: 
philosophy. As Mr. Irvine says, “Each! 
job must look as if the owners did it 
themselves.” See page 142. 

continued on page 16° 
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From France: 


Piper-Heidsieck Champagne. 
When a little extravagance 
is the height of wisdom. 


Piper costs more. But then, the best always does. 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, demanded the best. 
When she first sipped Piper, back in 1785, she did not suggest that we 
change it in any way. So we haven't. We call that progress. 
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From The People’s Republic of China... 


exact replicas of exquisitely wrought cultural 
relics, T'ang Dynasty (618-907 A.D.) from a 
royal underground vault uncovered in Sian, 
Shensi, 1970. Gold bowl with lotus blossom 
design; height 2/2", diameter 52”. 
Octagonal gold cup with figures in bas 
relief; height 2%", diameter 3”. 


Direct inquiries to Mr. George Tom. 
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continued from page 14 

Designers often resemble their work. 
A leaning toward flamboyance in inte- 
riors is often reflected in the lavish 
deployment of silk shirts and trailing 
scarves, while those who find more 
reticent solutions seem to favor sober 
fabrics and colorations in what they 
wear. Mr. Van Kirk’s predilections 
tend to be of the latter category, and 
he was wearing a well-cut blazer, dis- 
creet tie and classic slacks when we 
met him. This concern for the perfect 
line and quietly turned detail is of 
course reflected in the apartment he 
designed, which we show in this issue. 
Mr. Van Kirk is making his first ap- 
pearance in our pages. See page 148. 













When we first met with artist Fred 
Wehmer to see his Biedermeier collec- 
tion we took notes, and his comments 
at that time bear repeating. ‘“My apart- 
ment must function on two levels. 
First it is the place in which I live, and 
equally important it is where I work. 
As an artist my intention was to create 
an environment of serenity, so that 
both living and working can be fully 
realized. The daily use and visual en- 
joyment of the furniture and objects 
collected over the years adds to the 
satisfaction that can be achieved on 
both levels.” See page 152. 


After walking through what seemed 
like miles of the Castle Soragna, near 
Parma, Italy, we were taken by Prince 
Meli Lupi to the private quarters. The 
experience was a notable example in 
past and present ways of living. The 
castle, as you will see, is characterized 
by grandeur. The private apartments 
are characterized by comfort, infi- 
nitely more important than grandeur 
to the prince and princess, who also 
have a chateau in France. Although the 
prince has shown many, many people 
through his ancestral home over the 
years, his interest is high and his anec- 
dotes made us feel he was talking 
about people and events that took 
place only yesterday instead of several 
hundred years ago. Our Rome-based 
writer Adrian Cook has encapsulated 
the lengthy, rich history of the castle 
with his usual skill. See page 158. 0 
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A55 East 56th Street, New York 


“Flying Carpet’ by Stuart Davis-interpreted by Stanislav:V’Soske. 
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Jesigned by Stuart Davis and executed by V’Soske 
_ 


it the invitation of the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. This rug has been exhibited in Ameri- 
can Embassies abroad as part of the Fine Arts 
Program of the United States Department of State. 

















Important, impressive, majestic, unique, 


distinguished, incredible Louis XVI Bookcase 


This generously proportioned bookcase with its splendid aura of magnificence was found recently 
by a principal of the Manheim Galleries in the eighteenth century French building where it had been 
originally installed. The nineteen-foot length is divided into three equal sections, with adjustable 
shelves on top and three pairs of glazed cabinets at the bottom. Drawers are hidden in the ormolu frieze 
above the doors. The basic architectural design is enriched with handsome gold bronzes of the finest artistry, 
including classical portrait medallions, brackets, moldings, and other decorative elements. 
It represents a magnificent example of Louis Seize cabinetry, and is equally appropriate for exhibiting books 
or a collection of objets d'art. Of highest quality and provenance, this important bookcase is indeed 
fit to enhance the library of a great institution or of a fine home. 


France, circa 1790. Height: 11’ 10”; Length: 19’; Depth: 29”. 


Manheim Galleries 


Established 1010 
409 Royal St., New Orleans, 504-524-0846 
2520 Fairmount Ave., Dallas, 214-742-2364 TO THE TRADE: 320 Decorative Center, Dallas, 214-742-2364 


The largest and most comprehensive collection of antique English, Continental and Oriental Furnishings, 
Porcelain, Paintings, Silver and Jade in Dallas and New Orleans. Also Agents for Boehm Birds. 
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of infinite grace in onyx of infinite variety. Hand carved by a vanishing breed of artisans with sufficient genius 
Ove On Nature. Choose from twelve different stones with fittings to match, mounted in 24 karat gold plate. 
: Sherle Wagner 


60 East 57 Street N.Y.,N.Y. PL 8-3300 


For illustrated catalogue send $5 to Dept. AD. 
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AN EARLY WALNUT BAROMETER BY GEORGE HALLIFAX OF 
DONCASTER, ONE OF SIMILAR DESIGN BY JOHN HALLIFAX, 
THE FATHER OF GEORGE HALLIFAX, IS IN THE VICTORIA & 
ALBERT MUSEUM. ake QUARTER OF 18TH CENTURY. 
3,800 





‘ST./GREENSBORO, N. C. 27401 
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Drawing by Mary Petty 
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The Pageantry of Riches 
By T.H. Robsjohn-Gibbings 





THE RICH SHOULD BE ENJOYED aS One enjoys a pageant. In 
their custom-built automobiles, yachts, private planes, 
the rich pass before us—glittering, powerful, perfumed, 
trailed by the fragrance of cigars. And so they should. 
The rich are a necessity. They are entertainment. 

When they are liquidated, we mourn for them. We 
wander around their restored palaces and houses, look 
through their dresses, furniture and jewels in museums, 
and read best-sellers about their lives. Too late we regret 
that for at least four decades, history—a fable agreed 
upon—has focused with puritanical fury on their faults, 
culminating in a present subconscious belief they are an 
endangered species doomed to extinction. 


New Wealth 

The rich have learned. They have become chameleons, 
and their power to amass wealth diverted by a change of 
color to harmonize with the changing spectrum of human 
society is no less amazing—making their longevity cer- 
tain. If the poor are always with us, so are the rich. The 
hereditary rich may lose the financial genius and passion 
of the founder. But overnight, like mushrooms, new 
founders appear. Sources of wealth suddenly change. 
Untold billions are dumped in the Middle East and desert 
potentates, planning survival like chameleons, change 
color and after thousands of years of ignoring im- 
poverished economies become ardent social reformers. 


El Dorado 

If the rich change color to blend with human society, 
human society must blend as well and learn to enjoy 
them. The rich after all represent El Dorado, that dream- 
land of fabulous riches haunting Western aspirations as 
the thought of Nirvana haunts the East. The rich main- 
tain the necessary, never-ending dream of acquiring 
wealth. Without the dream human society is like an 
automobile without a spark plug. 

But the rich must play ball and resist being reformed. 
They must be exclusive, extravagant, giddy, scandalous, 
spectacular, dazzling, enviable and fascinating. Hetty 
Green, without such allurements, was a drab—an El 
Dorado kitchen maid. Let us not kid ourselves. We love 
the rich. They supply one of life’s necessities, gossip. 
They shock and shake our boring moral fiber. They ease 
our constraints and prove we are possible rakes and 
courtesans if we could but afford it. They give fashion the 
illusion it is not a bewitching, mindless hoax. Above all 
the rich have the one lure that holds us spellbound. They 
are celebrities. Drawing to them like a magnet other 
world celebrities, the rich on their private golf courses, 


continued on page 22 
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From our meee “Pride of Kashmir’ collection 

—a meticulously handmade rug fashioned in an 

Aubusson style—woven in crewel stitch of fine wor- 
sted wool by artisans of the Himalayas in India who 

have practiced this craft for generations. ~ 

Look to the Schumacher collection for the most 

unusual rugs expertly culled from the most famous 

rug producing centers around the world. 

To preview these collections send for our full color 

hard-cover “‘Showcase of Area Rugs” prepaid at $30. 
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CARPET DIVISION: 939 THIRD AVENUE * NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
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Barbara Perry and Coleman Hardy of Kinston, North Carolina. Doncaster Fashion Consultants 


Three or four times a year, Barbara Perry and Coleman 
Hardy hold a private at-home showing of exclusive Doncaster 
dresses, suits and coats. 

Why not try it yourself? As a Doncaster Fashion Consultant, 
you could work alone, or with a partner. You’d only be involved for 
10 or 12 weeks a year, and during that time, you could very well 
pick up a few thousand dollars mad money. 

No investment is necessary. And because each Doncaster is 
custom-made, you'd have all the creative fun of advising customers 


on their selection of fabric and color. Prices range from $80 to $250. 


Of course, as a Doncaster Fashion Consultant, you could 
buy the classically good-looking clothes for yourself at a reduction. 
(In the photograph, Barbara and Coleman are wearing two of their 
favorite dresses from the new Doncaster fall collection.) 

If all this sounds good to you, please write to Mike Tanner, 
Doncaster, Dept. No. A-1, Rutherfordton, North Carolina 28139. 
Or call (704) 287-4205. 


Doncaster. 











CUSIP SRE NKEN 


continued from page 20 
inside loot-heavy drawing rooms and on princely yachts 
become the sun surrounded by a shining galaxy. Sun 
King Aristotle Onassis, keeping the world on the edge of 
its seat, played this role to the hilt and stopped the show. 
The European rich know better than Americans that 
their role is to be rich and nothing else. They make a 
diamond-studded mousetrap, and the world beats a 
pathway to their door. It was an old enduring principle. 
The dazzle of India for hundreds of years meant the Aga 
Khan receiving his weight in diamonds, or emerald- 
studded princes emerging from marble palaces on jew- 
eled elephants shining like stars. The swagger of Europe 
meant Edwardian rich who gorged, gambled, flaunted 
jeweled mistresses, kept racing stables, drank cham- 


THEY MAKE A DIAMOND -SI UPD Ee 
MOUSETRAP AND THE VWORE® 
BEATS A PATEIWAY 1@ 1 HEIB@OKS 


pagne from slippers and rode into gilded ballrooms on 
white horses. Their lives were a smash extravaganza, a 
harlequinade with royalty and grand dukes as the chorus 
and Newport, Paris, Monte Carlo and Marienbad as 
sumptuous backdrops. For our own sakes, for the cream 
in our coffee, the hashish for our dreams, the rich must be 
box office again with long queues at the ticket counter. 





Gray Chameleons 

The American rich are a problem. They take them- 
selves seriously. They want to be Method actors—all beer 
and boiled potatoes. Hounded by tax collectors, cowed 
by puritanical killjoys and the sobbing climate of the 
times, the American rich surrender their loot to mu- 
seums, dole out riches to foundations and play footsie 
with the arts. It is a dreary capitulation. They are 
chameleons turned gray. Their awareness of the fine arts 
is vague, secondhand if not nil. They are not Borgias, 
they are not Diaghilev. They are not even Oscar Wilde. 
How can they be? They are like stars miscast in black and 
white documentary films on ecology when they should 
be playing The Merry Widow in Panavision. If this 
misguided effort to dull down their glitter continues, the 
American rich will end up as national monuments like 
the Grand Canyon and Yosemite. 

Much more to the point would be Rich Liberation and 
a new type of university—Richdom University—with a 
million dollar admission fee, classes on how to give 
panache to private planes, yachts, limousines, haute 
couture, diamonds, palaces, servants and luxury, and—if 
I may whisper in your shell-pink ear—as professor my 
services are available. Payable in diamonds. Offers? 

















Wiellcnotnrennie contribution to design, T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings is 
also famous for his witty and provocative books. He divides his time 
now between Athens and a Greek island, designing and/or writing. 





Baker Furniture Far East Collection 














Baker Far East furniture is 
based on documented designs 
_found in China, Korea and 
Japan. Beautifully simple, 
)these models have endured 
for centuries. These selections 
offer a versatile choice of great 























and the highest 
quality of cabi- 
network and fin- 
ish that enhances 
é all Baker furni- 
| individuality and distinc- ture—establishes 
) tion for living room, bedroom _ the value of these 
fand dining room. The same’ Far East repro- 


2 . . ° . 
' principles of scale, proportion, —ductions. 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago, | 
Ill. 60054 for the catalogue. 
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Distinguished manufacturer and distributor II 
7 . : hrough your interior designer or furniture retailer with | 
: brass hardware, and wood Se- i OU are invited to send she sir om ee Atlanta, Gites o, Cleveland, Dallas, | 
=~ : Grand Rapids, High Point, Houston, Los Angeles, | 
) lection found in the originals— $3.00 to Baker Furniture, 466 Miami, New York Philadeiphiay San (Francisco 
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The ta Coste oer 


It comes from the many relaxing 
pleasures of La Costa. + Tennis. 25 
championship courts and a top 
professional staff headed by Pancho 
Segura. +The Spa. One for men. One 
for women. Each the most complete 
and luxurious in the world. - Golf. 27 
holes. The Tournament of Champi- 
ons course. Tommy Jacobs is the 





the happy details. We also have 
a colorful 16-page booklet which 


Your travel agent can give you - / . Angeles 
we'd be pleased to send you. 


resident professional. + Five superb 
restaurants. * Riding. Swimming. 
Sun. And much, much, more. Over 
two-thirds of our guests return to La 
Costa again andagain. Onereason 
is La Costa is closer than other in- 
ternational resorts. You don't waste 
travel time and travel dollars. An- 
other reason is the La Costa value! 


\ 
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* LACOStA 


La Costa 


» San Dieg 
Old Mexico 


| Pacitic Ocea 


| 

La Costa Hotel & Spa, | 
Dept. A-203 | 
Rancho La Costa, Carlsbad, CA 92008. | 
(714) 438-9111. | 
| 

i 


A vacation here is within reach for 


more people than perhaps any } 


other fine resort in the world. 
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-Decorative Fabrics and Wallcoverings 
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Elegance in illumination is achieved 
with this graceful oil lamp of handblown glass. 
A patented design created by Jon Wolfard, 
it lends an aura of warmth and hospitality 
to any home. When filled with a 
quality lamp oil, the lamp is odorless. Or you 
may prefer to use a gently scented oil, either 
clear or in color. Available in three sizes, 
this handsome lamp makes an ideal gift. 
Should you not be delighted with your purchase, 
you may return it within ten days for a refund. 
Please allow three weeks for delivery. 


Nolandk&Go. 


3134 Coffey Lane e Santa Rosa, California 95401 


Please send me: California residents please add 
15-inchlamps @ $38 6 percent sales tax $ 

es Enclosed is my check or 

ae Se esas money order for $ ; 

9-inchlamps @ $24 All prices include delivery. 


number 


Name 
Street 
City 











Drawing by E R Kinstler 
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Venice High and Dry 


SOME YEARS AGO Robert Benchley, according to one of the 
legends that cling to that humorous and amiable man, 
cabled to the editor of The New Yorker on arriving for the 
first time in Venice: “STREETS FILLED WITH WATER STOP PLEASE 
ADVISE.” Since then Venice has had a series of water 
problems, the most recent of which would astonish Mr. 
Benchley as it is now astonishing and dismaying some 
Venetians and many foreign observers. 


Acqua Alta 

A few years ago it was apparent that Venice was 
sinking, that the waters of the lagoon were rising with 
increasing frequency, that the acqua alta was more often 
turning the Piazza San Marco—which Napoleon had 
called “the most beautiful drawing room in Europe”— 
into an elegant pond. Recently there seemed to be an 
encouraging respite. It appears that drawing water from 
the artesian wells that had been providing Venetian 
houses and palaces and restaurants for centuries had 
caused the earth beneath the ancient city to sink. The 
building of an aqueduct arrested that problem, and those 
who love the Serenissima, as the city is called, sighed with 
relief. Now there is a quite different cause for alarm. 

The day I arrived recently in Venice the water in some 
canals was so low that the water taxis, which have a very 
shallow draft, were unable to get into them and the 
vaporetti, the water buses on which most Venetians travel, 
had to avoid some accustomed routes. The question, “Is 
Venice sinking?” has been revised to, “Will Venice find 
itself high and dry?” The digging of a deep canal for oil 
tankers across the lagoon to the industrial center of 
Marghera is blamed for the threat to this beautiful, 
anachronistic city. How ominously the threat is de- 
scribed depends on whom one.asks, but a good many 
experts from many parts of Europe (including Holland 
for obvious reasons) are exploring it. 


Venice in Peril 

I was fortunate to find myself in the hands successively 
of the chairman of Save Venice, an American organiza- 
tion, and the local head of Venice in Peril, its British 
counterpart. On a morning when mist sparkled in the 
canals and the sky was bright above we visited two 
churches for which Save Venice has raised funds, and 
where the essential—as opposed to the cosmetic—work is 
out of sight. Beneath the high altar of the Church of the 
Jesuiti tons of cement and steel were planted to keep the 
tabernacle of lapis lazuli on its monumental marble base 
from sinking further through the floor. 

In many respects more remarkable and a great deal 
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Need Custom Carpet be an eyebrow-raising 
investment? Could be! The handmade Berven 
Rug gracing the royal palace of a Far East 
potentate is just that. Yet, your expression of 
luxury and good taste may be less sumptuous 
...and correspondingly less costly. Regardless, 
your Berven Of California carpet would be 


Pure wool plush fashioned seamless to exact room dimensions for wall-to-wall installation. Distinguished with perimeter design inspired by a New Guinea tribal war shield. 


made to similar exacting standards. A treasured 
possession individually fashioned for you of 
finest premium yarns with impeccable tailoring 
refinements. Offering you the widest latitude 
in colors, textures and designs. Your interior 
designer has the fascinating details. Or, for a 
stimulating start, write for free color brochure. 


enV EN CUSTOM CARPET 


DIVISION OF 


BERVEN OF CALIFORNIA, 2600 Ventura Avenue, Fresno, California 93717 
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Overlooking Central Park. The hotel in the 
European tradition of excellence and personal 
service. 
For reservations and information call 
212-838-8000. 
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continued from page 26 
more ancient is the basilica of SS. Maria e Donato on the | 
island of Murano, since 1291 the center of the Venetian | 
glass industry. A writer on Venice a decade ago called the 
church “a bastard of the twelfth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, resembling neither the building in its pristine state | 
nor the one that has been buffetted and caressed by nine — 
centuries.” It has been subjected not just to the vagaries | 
of ecclesiastical taste but to the clumsy, albeit earnest, 
taste of restorers. Its principal glory is its mosaic floor, 
which Ruskin believed was uneven, its undulations © 
meant to echo the moving surface of the lagoon. In recent | 
years the floor was a foot under water, but now the piers « 
of the nave have been jacked up, the floor flattened and 
the mosaic relaid dtpices By ae) piece. 





















VENICE IS AN AGING BEAUREY 
WITH ECCENTRIC GOOD TEOGS 
AND A GENIUS FOR SEDUGTION: 


Venice in Peril mht wel be a little wontied that a 
church on which it has lavished loving care and many 
pounds sterling is too far off the usual tourist routes to 
attract the visitors it deserves. Churches are not restored } 
for the benefit of their parishioners but for the benefit, I 
presume, of mankind, for art’s sake not for God’s. San 
Nicolo dei Mendicoli has an even longer history off 
reconstruction than the church on Murano. ‘The firsts 
major reconstruction took place in 788,” Sir Ashley 
Clarke—local head of Venice in Peril whose project this § 
is—has written. There was another major reconstruction 
carried out in the late 1500s. The present propping up,’ 
clearing out, cleaning up, and refurbishing has turned iti 
into an enchanting, richly decorated, rather palatiali 
interior, which I doubt it ever was before. 


An Aging Beauty 
What goes on in Venice is a form of urban andé 
architectural geriatrics. The city is an experimental labo-)) 
ratory, nursing home, and clinic. Caring hands struggle? 
to prolong the life of an ancient city once youthful,|) 
cocky, ambitious, often ruthless with a genius for dress- | 
ing itself up, for indulging in flummery and at the same 
time for patronizing the arts at their most serious. 
Venice ceased to be a modern vigorous city more than’) 
two centuries ago, and since then it has been an aging) 
beauty with undeniable charms, eccentric good looks) 
and a genius for seduction. She lives on crutches, her) 
fragile bones pinned together, her face a mask that is a} 
tribute to plastic surgery. She may be gaga, but she is still 
proud and beautiful, and above all she has millions of | 
lovers who, whether her feet are wet or dry, will tend her i 
whims for as long, I hope, as she needs them. 0 


A New Englander graduated from Yale University, Mr. Lynes now} 
lives in New York City and weekends in the Berkshires. He is the} 
author of nine books and was formerly managing editor of Harpers | 
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hy aren'twe satisfied with merely building a dishwasher 


“that washes dishes and making a comfortable living off 


selling it? 
Because long ago we realized that to survive in this 
harsh competitive world, an appliance manufacturer, like 


the corner diner, has to deliver a better hamburger or die. 


So we designed our dishwasher to wash dishes, of 
course. But then we put the silverware and cutlery 
baskets in the door. 

Why? Not because you asked for it, but because 
We think it’s a convenience that simplifies loading and 
Saves your fingers from occasional nicks and jabs 


We included a super scour cycle should you dare 


entrust a pot to a dishwasher and expect it to come clean. 


Because we expect it to. 

We designed the top rack to tilt easily so you can put 
in unusual loads. 

We included sound insulation so it runs quietly. And 
we even installed a switch that lets you save energy by 
air drying the dishes if you like. 

We do all this because we believe everything we 
make, from dishwashers to washers and dryers, says a 
lot about us. 

And we want it to say only the best. 
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We believe quality can be beautiful. 1" 
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For three albums illustrating Kindel’s 18th Century English/American Collections 
dollars to Kindel Furniture Co 





send two 


Dept. BHG-F76, 100 Garden S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 49507 
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) The Yin and Yang of Munroe Schwebel 
ss By Howard L. Katzander 


AS THIS IS BEING WRITTEN, Asia House in New York City is 
offering an exhibition of Chinese landscape painting 
called ‘Listening to the Bamboo: The Art of Wen Ching- 
ming”; the Metropolitan Museum of Art is showing a 
collection of Chinese landscapes called “Summer Moun- 
tains: The Eternal Landscape”; Sotheby Parke Bernet has 
just held its quinquennial sale of Chinese paintings; and 
an acting Justice of the New York State Supreme Court 
has finalized a decision that the powers of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank might well call “Clouds Atop Rocke- 
feller Center: The Art of Munroe Schwebel.” 


Mysteries 

The confluence of so many powerful Chinese forces 
over New York at a time when the future of Mao Tse- 
tung is in question sent me lurching into the library for 
my dog-eared copy of the I-Ching. From that trusty Book 
of Divinations I quickly discerned that the dark cold 
negative forces of the female Yin and the bright flashing 
positive forces of the male Yang could be brought into 
balance only by deep probing into the arcane mysteries 
of this most subtle of all art forms: Chinese painting. 

The real experts in this field are all Chinese, and they 
are always known as “scholars,” although they are also 
almost always collectors who must perforce defend the 
paintings in their collections, since they are also inter- 
ested dealers who sell mainly to museums. 

Each of these scholars has his own adherents and 
followers so they are divided into groups very much like 
tongs, each tong being made up of a leading scholar and 
his former pupils. The scholar who prepared the present 
Sotheby Parke Bernet catalogue is Wang Chi-ch’ien, 
known in the West as C.C. Wang. 


Battle of Scholars 

The set piece of the Wang collection, now on exhibit at 
the Metropolitan, is a painting called Summer Mountain, 
for which the exhibition is named. A major scholarly 
tong war is currently raging around that painting (not to 
mention various others in the show), which is attributed 
by good old C.C. to a Northern Sung artist, Yen Wen- | 
kuei, who flourished circa a.p. 988-1010. On the other 
hand, the Metropolitan’s expert, Wen Fong, for whom 
the Metropolitan published a book called (you guessed 
it) Summer Mountain, attributes the painting to another 
Northern Sung artist, Ch’u Ting (a.p. 1023-1056). 

The exhibition and sale brought out academics from 
every university with a department of Oriental art, as 
well as scholars and collectors from as far away as Hong 
Kong. The sale brought a total of $403,000 for 49 
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THE MAN WHO CONTROLS CORPORATIONS 


_ OUGHT TO BE ABLE TO CONTROL HIS OWN CAR. 


Even as you read this, some- The 700 Ft. Slalom Test designed by Road & Track magazine to measure 
lane changing capabilities. The BMW 530i ran the course at a remark 
able 51.6 mph. 


where in America— perhaps 








rounding a tight curve or pass- f#\\4.* | each wheel to adapt itself 
ing a long truck on a high-speed ff)": independently to every driving 
expressway — there is a man \s4. | and road condition. Smoothly 
who controls thousands of y/ \\ and precisely. 
people and millions of dollars | "74." MORE POWER TO THE 
struggling to maintain control of | {: 3. | POWERFUL. 
his own automobile. aN To the owner of a BMW, 
Could it be that, in their “| sluggish response need never 
headlong race to supply the a ee ‘ be a concern. 
utmost in luxury, the luxury car }.):\: Beneath the hood of the 
makers of the world have for- 2x. | BMW 30S), is a singularly 
gotten that eventually a car = # / | responsive 3-liter, fuel-injected 
must be driven? | A engine. Patented triple 
At the Bavarian Motor Works) | «2 «. | hemispheric, swir-action 
we have a wholly different ap- “ss. | combustion chambers develop 
proach to building luxury sedans. po) remarkable power from rela- 


While conventional luxury 
sedans may reach their per- 7 
formance peak sitting in the y 
driveway, a BMW is designed \ 
for long trips on high-speed 
expressways and twisting x 








| tively small displacement. With 


‘a smoothness and a precision 
that will spoil you for any 
other car. 


- THE INTERIOR: AVICTORY 


\’ | OF THE FUNCTIONAL OVER 
Y’_| THE FRIVOLOUS. 








mountain roads. 

YOU DRIVE A BMW, IT DOES 
NOT DRIVE YOU. 

Road holding — driver control — 
is largely the function of a car's 
suspension system. 

And, to be a bit blunt, BMW gives 
you a superior suspension system. 
Instead of the “solid-rear-axie” sys- 
tems found in all domestic — and 
many foreign — sedans, the BMW 
suspension Is fully independent on 
all four wheels. 

And, this combined with a 
multi-jointed rear axle, allows 





© 1976 BMW of North America, Inc 

For the name of your nearest dealer, or for 
further information, you may call us 
anytime, toll-free, at 800-243-6006 
(Conn. 1-800-882-6500). 





While inside, the BMW features 
as long a list of luxury items as one 
could sanely require of an auto- 
mobile, its luxury is purposefully 
engineered to help prevent driver 
fatigue. 

All seats have an orthopedically 
molded shape. Individual seats are 











40-60 mph, 4.8 seconds. “It is better than many sportier cars 
and something completely unexpected in a luxury sedan,” 
say the editors of Motor Trend magazine of the BMW. 


adjustable forward and back —with 
variable-angle seat back and cushion 
supports. 

All instruments are clearly visi- 
ble; all controls are readily accessible. 

Intelligent restraint? Yes. 

Yet no less a connoisseur of 
opulent motorcars than the auto- 
motive writer for Town & Country 
magazine was quoted after having 
driven a BMW as saying, “I came 
away with new parameters to 
measure other cars by.” 

If you'd care to judge for your- 
self, we suggest you 
phone your BMW dealer 
and arrange a thorough 
test drive. 


The ultimate driving machine. 
Bavarian Motor Works, Munich, Germany. 




























































































Dinner for six in five square feet. 


No need to limit your guest list, however limited 
your quarters. Our magnificent modular oak table folds 
to a compact 36"x 21"x 29" high, with room inside for 
six superbly-crafted folding chairs of solid oak—plus 
an Re PRGlA ZC PEI \Voleme inom I la(claee mcm crea (el) 
apartments, second homes, conference rooms, yachts, 
or for extra dining accommodations. Opens to a 71"x 36” 
serving surface. Table and six chairs, $680.00, 
shipped motor freight collect. 


Department A-97, 2201 Faulkner Rd., N.E. Atlanta, Ga. 30324 
or call (800) 241-0504 Cards honored: Master Charge, 
BankAmericard, American Express. 

Full-color 36-page catalog available on request. 
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continued from page 32 
paintings—nineteen lesser pieces were bought in and six 
were withdrawn from the sale. The high was $30,000, 
paid for Lot 64, a hand scroll of flowers by Ch’en Shun 
(1483-1544) including colophons of poems by the Em- 
peror Ch’ien Lung and various of the emperor’s seals. 
Now what has all this to do with Munroe Schwebel? 
And the Chase Manhattan Bank? Chinese paintings form 
the link. Back in 1970, Mr. Schwebel sauntered into that 
bank’s branch in Rockefeller Center and charmed the 
then branch manager, Charles Newton, into granting an 
unsecured $50,000 loan to cover expenses of a public 
relations firm he said he headed. According to court 
testimony, Mr. Newton said, “I assume you have some 
means?” and Mr. Schwebel replied, “Yes, I am fairly well 


TE-ONE LIKES A PIC TURE? Tilioaiat se 
GOLD} IF NOT AT IiS Went: 
NO MORE THAN BROKEN EES. 


off.” To this he later added a letter that read: ‘“Gentle- 
men: This is to certify that my personal net worth is in 
excess of $700,000. Very truly yours, Munroe Schwebel.” 
This enabled him to escalate his loans at the bank to 
$315,000, to which he added $400,000 in overdrafts. 
Late in 1971 the bank began pressing Mr. Schwebel for 
some payment on the debt. Mr. Schwebel’s response was 
to get in touch with one Chang Pe-chin, a retired Taiwan 
diplomat and collector of Chinese paintings, who sent 
him some paintings to be sold on commission. He 
showed Mr. Newton, no scholar, four of the paintings as 
proof of his worth. Then on December 24, 1971, Schwe- 
bel took fourteen paintings to the bank -with a letter 
signed by Mr. Chang’s son, Yi-han, a Californian, attest- 
ing “for insurance reasons,” that the paintings belonged 
to the “Collection of Munroe Schwebel.” These he left 
with Mr. Newton, went home to celebrate Christmas Eve, 
and fell dead of a heart attack. Mr. Chang sued for return 
of his property and now, five years later, Acting Justice 
Harry T. Nusbaum has awarded him the paintings. 


Oriental Wisdom 

There are important morals to be read in this. 

First, if you look long enough at a Chinese landscape, 
you may enter into it; that is part of their appeal. But you 
may not pluck the orchids or eat the cherries. 

Second, when you go deeply enough into a Chinese 
landscape, you may find there less than meets the eye. 

Third, if you see one you love and can afford it, buy it 
and remember the words of the T’ang Dynasty philoso- 
pher Chang Yen-yuan: “If one likes a picture, then it 
must be valued like gold and jade, but if one does not like 
it, then it is worth no more than broken tiles.” 

Fourth, if you can’t afford it and must have it, then take 
a leaf from Munroe Schwebel’s book and heed the 
slogan: ““You have a friend at Chase Manhattan.” 0 





Compare the Potscrubber IL 
dishwasher to what you've been looking for. 
You be the judge. 


| Compare our POTSCRUBBERII Contract applies to dishwashers 
with PermaTuf tub and door liner 
installed and retained for home use 
within the 48 contiguous states 


| Performance and Full 30-Day 
| Money Back Warranty. 
| APOTSCRUBBER II Dishwasher 
(Model 950 or 1050) will help you 
out of a lot of tough scrapes. There's 
no pre-rinsing or pre-scraping. 
Just tip off hard pieces and larger 
scraps. A special Power Scrub® 
cycle goes to work on your pots and 
'pans.. .even with a full load of 
' glasses, dishes and platters. 
Buy your POTSCRUBBER II 
' dishwasher from a participating 
dealer in the 48 contiguous states 
or D.C. and give it normal c 
care. If you are 
not complete- 
ly satisfied 
(and you'll be the : 
judge), notify the dealer 
from whom you purchased the 
‘dishwasher within 30 days and District of Columbia.” Service * 
present your certificate. He will provided by our Customer Care" 
take it back andrefundyourmoney. factory Service Organization...or 
: 3 by one of our franchised Customer 
Care Servicers. 
Compare our spacious interior. 
Its got a tub opening that’s larger 
than most competitive models 
and none is larger. Even with all 





space of your old one. And because 


platters to wash in the bottom one, 





Compare our incredibly dura- 
ble interior with its ten year 
‘tub plan. 

In addition to the warranty youll 
‘TPeceive a service contract that says, 
“Tf the PermaTuf*’tub or door liner 

should fail to contain water due to 
|manufacturing defects such as 
cracking, chipping, peeling or rust- 
ing within the nine (9)-year con- 
tract period (ending ten years from 
purchase date), Generai Electric 
will repair or replace the tub or 
‘door WITHOUT CHARGE for either 
PARTS or LABOR unless failure is 
due to misuse or abuse.This Service 



























its roominess, it fits right into the 


you sometimes have very tall glasses 
to wash in the top rack or very large 


there's a Dial-a-Level® Rack which 
can be adjusted up and down. 
Compare our sound insulation. 
A POTSCRUBBER II Dishwasher is 
remarkably quiet, thanks to its 
glass fiber insulation 
on top, front, sides, back, 
door and bottom. 

Its by eS a 
the quietest il wun i 
dishwasher e 
we've ever. 
made. 
Compare 
our service. =. 

When you buy GE, you get Cus- 
tomer Care“ Service, our pledge that 
wherever you go in the 48 contigu- 
ous states, you'll find a GE qualified 
serviceman nearby. Should you 

ever need one. 


WARRANTY TO Co, 
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How the Orient 
divided 
Colonial America... 


Without a trace of political 
intrigue our early 19th century 
screen infiltrated Virginia's 
Chatham Manor. There amidst 
the Chippendale mahog- 
anies—rosewood and jade 


triumphed over the period. 


Consider its refinements...eight 
panels, each meticulously 
fitted with five gold vignettes 
on solid jade. Every scenic 

Q different insight into Oriental 
majesty stretching over twenty 
feet of its length. Not only did 

it divide the likes of early 


America...it conquered. 


os he 


Jade & Oriental Art 
in the Fairmont Hotel 
950 Mason Street 
San Francisco 

CA 94108 
415-391-3440 
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FINE 18th CENTURY AUSTRIAN BAROQUE STYLE ARMOIRE 
WITH UNUSUAL CHINOISERIE PAINTING. THE COLORIS A 
MUTED YELLOW. 97” High x 41” Wide x 15” Deep 


ME Ro RAG Saale 


ANTIQUES and GARDENS 


3640 BUCHANAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94123 
(415) 567-0615 
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The Lure of Lacquer 
By Marvin D. Schwartz 


LACQUuER—the real or the Occidental imitation called 
japanning—is a popular collectable available to both the 
serious and the casual collector. While the serious collec- 
tor may want to concentrate on objects made before 
1800, the casual collector will find a wide range of objects 
of the late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth century that 
have appealing color and decoration rendered with more 
flamboyance but oftentimes equal skills. Age and price 
are not always related, but fine early lacquer or japanning 
will begin in the low thousands and reach the level of 
tens of thousands for rarities while most of the late- 
nineteenth-century interpretations are below a thousand. 


The Lacquer Craze 

Lacquer is made of layers of a varnish from the lac tree 
(Rhus vernicifera) that are used to make a hard, glossy 
surface. Since the varnish was not available in Europe, 
imitations in ordinary paint and varnish were introduced 
when Chinese and Japanese lacquer was first imported. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the craze for 
Oriental style inspired a broad range of decoration. 
Chests and boxes from the Orient and a variety of 
furniture of Western manufacture, but decorated with 
imitations of lacquer, were found all over Europe. 


Oriental Work 

Oriental furniture and screens covered with lacquer 
are among the more colorful examples to be found. 
Whether the ground is bright red, yellow or even black, 
the effect can be brilliant. While the price tag may be an 
indication of age—early examples will be in the tens of 
thousands while the hundred-year-old example will be 
less than one—the major difference lies in the character of 
the ornament itself. A table made around 1600 may have 
elaborate pierced work forming an apron, but motifs will 
be rendered much more subtly and with less intricacy on 
early versions. Examples made at about the time of the 
Philadelphia Centennial are much more elaborate. There 
are, for example, Japanese cabinets to be placed on tables 
and chests, which are asymmetrical and intricate in both 
design and decoration; but these still command impres- 
sive prices in the low thousands. In this kind of cabinet, 
the small compartment doors are generally decorated 
with a variety of scenes with figures that demonstrate the 
fine abilities of the craftsman who applied the lacquer. 

In boxes, the story is very much the same as with the 
furniture. Carved lacquer is one type that has special 
appeal. Seventeenth- and early-eighteenth-century ex- 
amples have floral patterns that look generalized and 
simple. Late in the eighteenth century and throughout 


continued on page 42 
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Gray Otis House (Restoration), Boston, Mass./Carpet by Stark. 
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TARK CARPET CORP. 








Interior designer, Melvin Dwork A.S.1.D./Carpet by Stark. 


Our extensive researching throughout the world 
enables us to offer the ultimate in carpeting in 
every conceivable design, color, texture, size and 
shape...from historical documents to contemporary 
masterpieces to restoration projects. 

Write for full color 74-page catalog available to 
designer/decorators and architects, $10.00. 


STARK CARPET CORP.: 979 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK; BOSTON; 
CHICAGO; TROY, MICH.; MIAMI; HOUSTON; DALLAS; LOS ANGELES. 
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INC. 146 East 56th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) PL 3-3931 


Atlanta e Chicago e Dallas e Houston ¢ Miami 


Fine 17th & 18th Century French Reproductions e Paneling & Built-in Wall Units e “Carre” Terra Cotta Tiles e ‘“Ancienne 


Boiserie”’ Collection ¢ Fabric Padded Walls e Luxurious Sofas e Draperies & Bedspreads e Wood Refinishing Service 
Special Design Service 

















ACAR THAT'S OVERLY LUXURIOUS 


COULD LITERALLY BORE YOU TO DEATH. 


| Any doctor will tell you that too much soft living can be hazardous to 

| your health. 

In a car, it could kill you. 

| After spending a couple of hours on a five-foot wide, brocaded 

_ reclining sofa in a sound deadened, cave-like compartment, you can begin to 
_ believe that you're in a library. Not a car. 

And at 55 miles an hour, even a momentary escape from reality could 

_ send you off the road. 


At Volvo, protection has always been more important than decoration. 


For example, some “luxury” cars have tiny peepholes for privacy. 

| Volvo believes that if what you’re doing in a car is that private, you 

_ shouldn't be doing it on a public thoroughfare. 

So our new Volvo 264 GL gives you 3,830 square inches of tinted glass, 
| providing unrestricted visibility over 325° of your surroundings. 

We'd give you 360° visibility, but Volvo's safety engineers take the view 
at each pillar that holds up the roof must be substantial enough to hold up 
the car. 

Soft, mushy suspension and steering can mask sudden changes in road 
surface and subtle changes in direction. But Volvo believes that what you 
don’t know can hurt you. 

The spring-strut suspension and responsive rack-and-pinion steering 
on the new 264 GL give you control over the car and its environment. 
| On our seat, we rest our case. 

To hold you upright and alert, the driver's seat is contoured to your 
body and adjustable to your dimensions. It heats automatically in cold 
| weather. And while your mind is on the road, your back is against real leather. 
| Although the 264 GL is designed to be safe and 
' comfortable first, you'll notice inasecondhow ____ 
| truly luxurious it is. lag 
Standard equipment includes 
| power-assisted steering, power disc 
| brakes and power front windows. 
| Air conditioning, automatic 
_ transmission, a sunroof anda DE il 
- fuel-injected, overhead cam en 
| V-6 are also standard. 
) In fact, we could go on and on 
about the luxuries built into the 
_ Volvo 264 GL. 
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__.._But we don't want to bore you. The car for people who think. 



















































































When you think WICKER think WALTERS 








Weis eres 


Wicker Wonderland, Inc. 


991 SECOND AVENUE (bet. 52nd & 53rd Sts.) NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 758-0472 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES HOUSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO’ MIAMI 


Waitman Martin Hasi Hester Waitman Martin Designer Products Norman J. Roth Lewis Mittman 
Showroom Imports Showroom Limited Incorporated Showroom 











INTERNATIONAL ANTIQUES 


continued from page 38 
the nineteenth century, the carving becomes more com- 
plex. Borders of imitation caning enclose floral vignettes 
or landscapes with ever-increasing amounts of gold 
added to bring attention to certain details. Along with 
fine late work, there are also hastily made examples 
designed for the tourist who did not take the time to 
inspect carefully. For the export trade there were a 
variety of boxes produced that filled Occidental needs. 
For the person looking for color in cabinets small 
enough to serve as accents and large enough to store 
something, nineteenth-century Korean cabinets—now 
coming on the market—may be ideal. These are most 
often covered with an overall dark ground and have 
panels on the front doors ornamented with figures in low 


ENGLISH BAMBOO FURNITURE 
HAD» ORIENTAL LACQUER INGE 
AND IS AMONG THE BARGAINS. 





relief. Although nineteenth-century and very likely of 
Centennial vintage, the decoration tends to be restrained 
but good. The work is not as elaborate as the finer 
Japanese and Chinese examples nor as plain as the hastily 
made pieces. From a thousand dollars to about four 
thousand it is possible to acquire an example with 
appropriate quality, but the work is really folk art. 

Westerners incorporated Oriental lacquer screens into 
furniture they made as early as the seventeenth century 
and as recently as the turn of the century. At this time 
some of the bamboo furniture made in England and 
France had Oriental lacquer inserts, probably of Japanese 
origin. These are among the bargains and are at times 
priced as low as ninety dollars. Parisian cabinetmakers of 
the eighteenth century incorporated the most elegant 
elements of screens in handsome Rococo and neo- 
Classical commodes that may now be found at the price 
of several hundred thousand dollars. 


For Every Taste 

English japanning is particularly striking because de- 
signers developed a frankly fake, but utterly delightful, 
vocabulary of Chinese design that works very well on 
Georgian forms. The secretary is the most coveted form 
when japanned, and those in red are in the greatest 
demand. Recently New York dealers have asked fifty to 
seventy-five thousand dollars for examples with the 
decoration intact. While Chippendale suggested the use 
of japanning, china cabinets covered with imitation 
lacquers are in the main of Regency origin, and prices 
tend to range from ten to about thirty thousand dollars. 
American japanning is rare but coveted and prices tend 
to be in the high tens on the rare occasions when it 
appears on the market. For a splash of color and an 
Oriental accent, there is a large assortment of lacquer 
available at a price and in a design to suit every taste. 0 
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WDESIGNED BY JAY SPECTRE, INC 


Lifestyle 76. Contemporary, yes. But rich in tradition. Fixtures 

in new Americana Brown and Bone suggest the warmth and serenity 
of a leisurely past. These timeless earthtones are natural complements 
to wood. Lend themselves handsomely to both subtle or bright colors. 
You've always longed for a bath as distinctive as this. Now have it. 
Give your nearest American-Standard plumbing contractor a call. 
You'll find him in the Yellow Pages. Whatever your lifestyle, 

we have the ideas to help you interpret it. Beautifully. 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 





Please send me your complete Bathroom Plan- 
ning Kit including the 192-page Homemaker's 
Guide. | enclose $2.00. 


Name ~ AD976 


Address 


State Zip 


Mail to: American-Standard, P.O. Box 2019 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 
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All Edward Fields custom carpets, rugs and Wallrugs® are made of pure wool. 
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See Heritage furniture at 
these and other fine stores. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Oxford Furniture Galleries 


CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield, Wm. H. Davies Interiors 


Berkeley, Stone Pierce Furniture Co. 
Costa Mesa, H.J. Garrett Furniture 
Cuperuno, Suburban House 

Daly City, Suburban House 

Downey, Homecraft Furniture 

Fresno, Berg Furniture 

Fullerton, Thompson’s 

Long Beach, Lloyd’s of Long Beach 
Los Angeles, San Fernando Furn. Galleries 
Monterey, Rudolph’s Furniture Store 
Oakland, Berman’s 

Pasadena, J.H. Biggar 

Pomona, J.H. Biggar 

San Diego, Edward's Interiors 

San Diego, V.J. Lloyd Furniture 

Santa Ana, J.H. Biggar 

Santa Ana, Chandler's Fine Furniture 


CONNECTICUT 


Southbury, Classic House 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, R.C. Jones Furniture Co. 


Ocala, Koontz Co. 
ILLINOIS 


Arlington Heights, Plunkett’s Drexel Heritage Showcase 


Chicago, Plunkett Furniture Company 
Chicago, John M. Smyth—All Stores 
Elgin, Clendening Interiors, Inc. 

Lombard, Plunkett Furniture Company 
River Forest, Plunkett Furniture Company 


IOWA 


Des Moines, Artis Furniture Company 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, Hurwitz-Mintz Furniture Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Burlington, Cabot House 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson, Thomas Layman Interiors, Inc. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson, Mississippi Wholesale Furniture Company 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Carafiol’s-T wo Stores 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha, Peg Boyle Interiors Ltd. 


NEW JERSEY 

Cherry Hill, Jack E. Bateman’s Interiors 
New Brunswick, Schwartz Furniture Co. 
Paterson, Bograd’s 

NEW YORK 

Hartsdale, Caiati Drexel Heritage 
Huntington, Lyons Furniture Company 
Rochester, Bayle’s Furniture 

Syosset, Caldwell’s Interiors Inc. 
Syracuse, D.A. Daniels 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Forest City, Grindstaff’s Interiors 


Raleigh, Wayside Furniture House 
Wilmington, Sutton Council Furniture Co. 


OHIO 
Canton, The R & J Furniture Co. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, Housley Bros. Inc. 
Tulsa, Dickason-Goodman Fine Furniture 


OREGON 


Portland, Director’s 
Portland, Showplace—Drexel Heritage 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Scranton, Penn Furniture—2 Stores 


TENNESSEE 
Nashville, Payne Furniture Co. 


TEXAS 
Dallas, Adele Hunt, Inc. 


Dallas, Housley Bros. Inc. 

Dallas, Housley-Hansen, Inc. 
Dallas, Sanger Harris 

Lubbock, McKelvy’s Furniture Inc. 


Midland, Knorr Furniture Company 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City, Eldredge Furniture 


WASHINGTON 
Lynnwood, Ken Schoenfeld 


CANADA 
Toronto, Ontario, Art Shoppe 





Mfr) 
e that makes the room. 


J Drexel Heritage Furnishings 


Champion International Corporation 


Furniture from the Sketchbook® Collection by Heritage. 
For your nearest Heritage dealer, call free 800-243-6000 (In Conn., 1-800-882-6500) 
For booklets and a room-planning kit, send $1 to Drexel Heritage Furnishings, 

Champion International Corp., Dept. AD-9-76, Drexel, N.C. 28619 


















































































































Personal Showers™ 


\ Selections to enhance the most 
exacting bath decor and design. 
In addition to Alsons standard 
deep chrome finish, most 
Alsons units may be ordered in 
elegant gold and brass finishes. 
Also Massage Action” hand 
held and fixed shower head 
models. 






Alsons Corporation, Hillsdale, Michigan « Covina, California 











The first and only 
book of its kind... 









Dennis Grant Murphy 


The most comprehensive book ever written on the business of 
interior design. Scores of professional guidelines for both resi- 
dential and commercial interiors. A MUST for everyone...... 
professional, layman and student. Chapters include: Planning & 
Designing, Developing New Clients, Compensations & Fees. Also, 
photos and illustrations. 6”x9/ soft cover. Not for sale in 
book stores. 


Stratford House 
P.O. Box 7077-M 
Burbank, CA 91510 


Please send________ copies of The Business of Interior Design @ $8.75 plus 
50¢ each for postage and handling. (California residents add 6% tax.) 20% quan- 
tity discount available for single orders of 10 or more books. Still include 50c per 
book for mailing 











Name 


Address 








City State Zip 






enclosed NoC OD 





My check’ money order for $ 





Bill my Master Chg, # 
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THE DESIGNER 
| AT HOME 


Harrison Cultra on Entertaining 
By Rosemary Kent 
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WHEN IT COMES to entertaining, interior designer Harrison 
Cultra prefers informal for the city and formal for the 
country. It’s an unusually refreshing twist, but then his 
special quality as a decorator and as a host stems from his 
imaginative willingness to detour from the expected. 

Along with his partner, Georgina Fairholme, who was 
previously with Colefax and Fowler’s London office, Mr. 
Cultra is one half of Cultra-Fairholme, the innovative 
decorating team that has done such memorable work as 
Jacqueline Onassis’s Peapack, New Jersey horse farm 
and Dick Jenerette’s New York apartment. 


City Life 

Mr. Cultra, like many Manhattan professionals, 
spends four fast-paced days in the city—when he’s not 
traveling to varied assignments—and on the weekends 
likes to wind down somewhere far from the crowds. In 
his case, it’s to a marvelous pre-Revolutionary house in 
upstate New York that was once lived in by Robert 
Fulton, the inventor of the steamboat. 

“IT tend to save my entertaining for the country. I have 
more time when I’m there and I find I’m more relaxed 
and prepared for people,” says the decorator, outfitted 
with a cigarette holder and impeccable English tailoring. 
“I just want everyone to have a good time. That's really 
what entertaining means to me.” 

Even though everyone complains of being tired of the 
term pied-a-terre, that’s exactly how he describes his floor- 
through apartment in the charming Murray Hill section 
of Manhattan. “So I'll be close to Grand Central Station 
for fast getaways to the country,” he explains. 


Dinner for Four 

Overlooking a rear garden below, the high-ceilinged 
city home doubles as an airy office for the busy Cultra- 
Fairholme operations. It is here in the ornate living room, 
with its white slipcovered chairs, Louis XVI settee and 
walls painted a herringbone-patterned pink that Mr. 
Cultra entertains no more than four friends. 

“One tends to make an effort for one’s friends,” he 
says. “I do entertain the people I work for and, in fact, I 
like nothing better than to introduce my friends and 
clients to one another. But I prefer smaller groups.” 

Sometimes it’s just tea, a strong Chinese brew, served 
from a black lacquered tray with exquisite blue and 
white Madeira linens decorated with a Greek key motif. 
The silverware, from his grandmother, has an Art Déco 
design, the pure white teapots are from Azuma, and the 
sweets are probably Pepperidge Farm cookies. 

If it’s dinner, Mr. Cultra might set up two of his low, 

continued on page 48 
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Houston, Waitman Martin Inc., 170 Decorative Center; Atlanta, Decorative Arts Center; Miami, 133 N.E. 40th St.; Philadelphia, The Marketplace. 
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continued from page 46 
Italian-designed tables and bring out his enormous array 
of dishes—a combination of rare antique styles and funny 
little odd pieces he finds on his travels abroad. 

There might be a Japanese Imari serving platter next to 
a Canton plate beside an Arabian cup alongside an 
American Indian bowl. Visually, it all works beautifully. 
And equally arresting is his collection of signed Lalique 
pieces: fragile, square-based glasses, heavy black plates 
with a raised algae design and minute round ashtrays. 

A good cook, he works quickly in the tiny butter- 
colored kitchen that he recently put in. “I prefer to serve 
a lot of little courses,” he says. “I used to serve great 
quantities of food. But doesn’t everyone want something 
slimming these days, especially when we dine out so 





SLSTANEMESEVIENPANDEBYCEIGHT 
I'LL HAVE A DINNER WHIPPED UP 
FORA GRE MeNUIMBER @RZE@OPEE 





often? Good simple food is always the best to have.” 
His entertaining in the country is something entirely 
different—right from the start when he picks up his 
guests, who’ve arrived at the local station. Piling bags and 
people into his navy blue Jaguar with the Lalique boar 
hood ornament, he roars off through the lush Hudson 
River countryside towards Teviotdale, named after a 
region in Scotland. Along the way he tells chatty, histor- 
ical tidbits about the area, settled by some of New York’s 
grand old names like Astor, Vanderbilt and Roosevelt. 
The long graceful drive up to the two-story stone 
house, built around 1773 by the son of the last Lord of 
Livingston, sets the tone for many good things to come. 
There are signs of hospitality everywhere: a roaring fire 
in the library’s open hearth, a friendly dog, cozy chintz- 
covered sofas, a just-opened bottle of champagne accom- 
panied by a bowl of pink, boiled shrimps in their jackets, 
reed baskets of potpourri from local flowers and the 
heady smells of a meal being prepared in the kitchen. 


Country Cooking 

Systematic and disciplined in organizing his entertain- 
ing, the designer will be the first to tell you how easy it is. 

“T can do things on the spur of the moment,” he 
explains. “I’m a very good cook on short notice. Some- 
times I start at seven, and by eight I'll have a dinner 
whipped up for a great number of people.” 

A recent luncheon at Teviotdale, when Harrison 
Cultra was in fine form, featured hot asparagus topped 
with a ribbon of homemade mayonnaise, the first shad 
roe of the season, sautéed in butter, a crisp salad from 
greens picked in the side garden, and a good Bordeaux. 
Dessert was a mountain of strawberries, piled high with 
freshly-clotted créme fraiche, made of milk from neighbor 
Deborah Dow’s cow, Canefield’s Superb Polly. Really. 
Now that’s entertainment! 0 
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May be seen at 
the following stores: 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham-Nettle Creek Shop 
Huntsville-Nettla Creek Shop 
Mobile-Gardberg Furniture 
ALASKA 
Anchorage-Nerland's Furniture 
Fairbanks-Nerland’s Furniture 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix-Barrow's Furniture 
-Nettle Creek Shop 
Scottsdale-Nettle Creek Shop 
Tucson-Barrow's Furniture 
-Nettle Creek Shop 
ARKANSAS 
Harrison-Napoleon’s Interiors 
Little Rock-Nettle Creek Shop 
CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield-Wm. Davies Interiors 
Beverly Hills-Nettle Creek Shop 
-W & J Sloane 
Carmel-Pampered Hamper 
DelMar-Thomas Furst Interiors 
Fullerton-Thompson Furniture 
Laguna Hills-Nettle Creek Shop 
LaMesa-Nettle Creek Shop 
LaJolla-Nettle Creek Shop 
Long Beach-Davis Furniture 
Los Angeles-J. W. Robinson's 
(All Branches) 
Newport Beach-Nettle Creek Shop 
Pamona-J. H. Biggar Furniture 
Pasadena-J. H. Biggar Furniture 
-Nettle Creek Shop 
San Francisco-Nettle Creek Shop 
San Jose-Nettle Creek Shop 
Santa Ana-J. H. Biggar Furniture 
Santa Barbara-Henry Levy Furniture 
Santa Cruz-Haber’s Furniture 
Sunnyvale -Paul's Fabrics 
Torrance-Nettle Creek Shop 
Walnut Creek-Nettle Creek Shop 
Whittier-Fowler-Lehmer Furniture 
Woodland Hills-Nettle Creek Shop 


CANADA 

Burlington-Nettle Creek Shop 
Guelph-Nettle Creek Shop 
Kingston-Julia's Bed & Bath Boutique 
London-Nettle Creek Shop 

St. Catherines-Nettle Creek Shop 
Toronto-Ridpath's Furniture 


COLORADO 

Aurora-Nettle Creek Shop 

Colorado Springs-Nettle Creek Shop 

Denver-Denver Dry Goods (All Branches) 
-Howard Lorton Galleries 

Englewood-Nettle Creek Shop 

Ft. Collins-Foothills Home Interiors 

Greeley-Rucker's Furniture 


CONNECTICUT 

Canton-Nettle Creek Shop 

Cos Cob-Nettle Creek Shop 

New London-Home Beautiful 

Westport-Nettle Creek Shop 

Wilton-Roven's Curtain Shop 
(All Branches) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington -W & J Sloane*(All Branches) 
-Woodward & Lothrop (All Branches) 

FLORIDA 

Altamonte Springs-Robb & Stucky 

Clearwater-Nettle Creek Shop 

Delray Beach-Craige's Furniture 

Miami-Jordan Marsh (All Branches) 

Pensacola-The Surrey House 

St. Petersburg-Robinson's (All Branches) 

Winter Park-Ivey's (All Branches) 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta-Nettle Creek Shop 

Augusta-Nettle Creek Shop 

St. Simons Island-Harvey & Harriet's 


HAWAII 
Honolulu-Nettle Creek Shop 
CS. W 


Fa ° 
Maui-Nerland's Furniture 


ILLINOIS 
Bloomington-Roland's Furniture 
Chicago-John M. Smyth & Co 
(All Branches) 
Decatur-Quigle Furniture 
Marion-Distinctive Interiors 
Peoria-Carson, Pirie, Scott 
Springfield-Bressmer's 
Urbana-Carson, Pirie, Scott 
INDIANA 
Anderson-Roberts Floor Store 
Elkart-Robertson's 
Evansville-Draperies Ltd 
Indianapolis-L. S. Ayres & Co. 
-House of Meridian 
Muncie-Ball Stores-Lawier's 
South Bend-Robertson's 


1OWA 

Ames-Home Furniture 

Des Moines-Black's Nettle Creek Shop 
-Younker's 

Oubuque-Kahle’s Carpet 

Waterloo-Mueller's Furniture 


BAe 


KANSAS 

Leawood-Ranch Mart Interiors 

Topeka-Vargas Fine Furniture 

Wichita-Accent House Ltd 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington-Bed & Bath Fashions 
-Wolf-Wile Furniture 

Louisville-The Gallery 

Paducah-McBride Interiors 

LOUISIANA 

New Orleans-D. H. Holmes (All Branches) 
-Hurwitz-Mintz 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore-Stewart & Co. (All Branches) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Sudbury-Bed & Bath (All Branches) 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit-J. L. Hudson's (All Branches) 

Grosse Pointe-Nettle Creek Shop 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis-Dayton's-Gabbert's 

Wayzata-Nettle Creek Shop 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson-Nettle Creek Shop 

Tupelo-Reed's Nettle Creek Shop 

MISSOURI 

Cape Girardeau-Rust & Martin 

Columbia-Lucille’s 

Higginsville-Hoefer Interiors 

Kansas City-Hall's-Stix, Baer & Fuller 

St. Louis-DeBasio Furniture Company 
-Nettle Creek Shop-Stix, Baer & 
Fuller (All Branches) 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln-Miller & Paine 

Omaha-Interior Concepts-Interiors 
West 

NEVADA 

Las Vegas-Nettle Creek Shop 

NEW JERSEY 

Asbury Park-Steinbach's (All Branches) 

Ft. Lee-American Home Design 

Rahway-Rahway Fashion Fabrics 

Short Hills-Bed & Bath 

Shrewsbury-Shrewsbury Decorators 

Trenton-Quaker Curtain & Draperies 

Wayne-Martin Interiors 

NEW YORK 

Buffalo-Gardner Furniture 

Cedarhurst-Bed & Bath 

Cold Spring Harbor-Nettle Creek Shop 

East Hampton-Nettle Creek Shop 

Farmingdale -Interiors by Atlantic 

Hartsdale-Nettle Creek Shop 

Hewlett-Taylor Made Walls 

Jamaica-Simon Furniture 

Manhasset-Nettle Creek Shop 

New York City-Allied Decorator Service 
-Bloomingdale's (All Branches) 
-Ezra Cohen-Eldridge Textile 
-Nettle Creek Shop-W & J Sloane 

North Patchogue-Norman King& Son 

Rochester-Bayle’s Nettle Creek Shop 

White Plains-White Plains Drapery & 
Upholstery 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte-Nettle Creek Shop 

Forest City-Grindstaff's Interiors 

Mooresville-Stevens Fine Home 
Furnishings 

OHIO 

Canton-The Sleep Shop 

Cincinnati-Nettle Creek Shop-Pogue's 
-Shillito's 

Cleveland-Ed Simon's Nettle Creek Shop 

Columbus-Lazarus-Nettle Creek Shops 

Dayton -Nettle Creek Shop-Town & 
Country Furniture 

Sylvania-Nettle Creek Shop 

OKLAHOMA 

Norman-Mister Roberts, Inc 

Tulsa-Nettle Creek Shop-Rich’s (All 
Branches) 

OREGON 

Eugene-M. Jacobs Nettle Creek Shop 

Salem-Hogg Bros. Nettle Creek Shop 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown-Hess's-Schoen's Furniture 

Bryn Mawr-Nettle Creek Shop 

Carlisle-Earley's 

Harrisburg-M. Lee Goldsmith 

Monroeville -Nettle Creek Shop 

Philadelphia-Nettle Creek Shop-Wikler 
Decorators 

Pittsburgh-Joseph Horne (All Branches) 
aveule Creek Shop-Seymour's Bed 


ath 
Wilkes-Barre-Nettle Creek Shop 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston-Southeastern Galleries 
TENNESSEE 
Jackson-The Tulip Tree 
Memphis-Nettle Creek Shop 
Nashville-Nettle Creek Shop 
TEXAS 
Amarillo-The Cupboards 
Austin-Louis Shanks 
Beaumont-Dallas-Williams Furniture 
Dallas-Nettle Creek Shop 
Ft. Worth-Ellison's-Nettle Creek Shop 
Houston-Nettle Creek Shop-Suniland 
Furniture 
San Antonio-Nettle Creek Shop-Stower's 
Furniture 
VIRGINIA 
Newport News-Miller & Rhoads 
Richmond-Thalhimer's 
Salem-Stephenson & Aldridge 
Virginia Beach-Willis Wayside 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle-Bed & Bath Nettle Creek Shop 
-Frederick & Nelson (All Branches) 
Spokane-The Crescent (All Branches) 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston-Woodrum's 
St. Albans-Geri's Home Decorating 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee-Gimbel's (All Branches) 
-Klode Furniture-Kunzelmann-Esser 


Write for our 64 page full color book Beautif- 
Rooms by Nettle Creek... only $1.00. 


Nettle Creek Industries, Dept. V-1 
Richmond, Indiana 47374 


























ig America’s early years, the China 
ers brought back to a young country 
ired examples of Oriental furnish- 
ind art. In classic homes from Boston 
w York, Philadelphia and Charles- 
lese eastern imports created a new 
fnce in fine decor. 


during America’s bicentennial year, 
Creek recreates fabrics and furnish- 
sith the beauty and authenticity of 
early masterpieces. 


| this bed-sitting room the understated 
| elegance of Chinese decorative motifs 
comfortably with Georgian and Queen 


| Dynasty, a new Nettle Creek fabric, is 
| ee from designs of the Ming period. 


(-O 
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(On the left) 
This country cottage bedroom is reborn 
with Plum Song, another new Nettle Creek 
fabric from our China Clipper collection. 
Interpreted from patterns on an ancient 
Chinese vase. 








































































Plan your rooms now. Choose from 
hundreds of award-winning fashion fab- 
rics. Let Nettle Creek custom-make bed 
spreads, draperies and accessories to your 
exact dimensions. Your entire order will 
be delivered at one time, without aggrava- 
tion, and at prices little more than you 
would expect to pay for ready-made. 
































BED SPREADS ¢ DRAPERIES 
BOUDOIR FURNITURE 
DECORATIVE PILLOWS 

and ACCESSORIES 














Nettle Creek Industries 
Dept. V-1, Richmond, Indiana 47374 









































BERDJ ABADJIAN 
Rugs As Art 


6 West 32nd Street, New York, New York 10001 Telephone: (212) 594-6763 


is proud to announce that he is expanding his services as an antique Oriental carpet dealer to collectors and 
private investors. With four generations of experience. he boasts one of the largest collections of varied and 


decorative antique rugs and carpets, and maintains one of the finest restoration services, which is staffed by 
fourteen European experts. 


While maintaining these services to carpet and antiques dealers from all over the world, he is now making them 


available to those private individuals who appreciate the finest in antique rugs and carpets. 
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The rugs on which our restoration experts are working are, left to right: 
18th-century Soumak 

Karabagh prayer rug, dated 1790 

19th-century Kazak 

I7th-century silk Heriz 


18th-century Bergamo 
an 18th-century Shiraz is being worked on by Mr. H. Abadjian, Sr., who supervises our Restoration Department 


i 
i 


Collectors, investors, and decorators who are prevented by distance from visiting the showrooms are invited to oo 
write or telephone their specific requirements. We will be happy to send photos. | 0e 
| 
Specializing in fine antique Oriental carpets and collectors’ rugs | 
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| 
| 
| 
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Custom Furnishings 
Intériors/ New Design 
Directory Available 


8772 oa Blvd. 
Los Angeles, California 
a he In All Major Cities 
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Focus for the Connoisseur 





A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 


1. Stoves such as this Louis XVI porcelain example 
originated in eastern Europe, and enjoyed great popu- 
larity in the 1740s. In addition to supplying heat, they 
were considered architectural elements; a room’s mold- 
ings often repeated a stove’s dentil motif. Usually elabo- 
rately disguised with sculptural decoration, the chimney 
of this one is topped by a neo-Classic urn. See page 76. 


2. This sinuous French Empire méridienne is a stylized 
modification of an original Louis XV sofa design. The 
carved mahogany frame is comparatively simple, with 
only touches of ormolu to enliven the classical cartlike 
base. Similar to a full-length récamier, one end rises, 
allowing the sitter a theatrical pose. See page 78. 


3. This Japanese carved-wood figure is referred to as an 
Arhat, a disciple of Buddha who has reached the state of 
Nirvana and thus need not be reborn again. Originally 
covered in gesso, polychromed and then gilded, the 
sculpture has its own symbol and legend. Because it dates 
from the Muromachi period (1300-1600), a time when 
Japanese artists were interested in portraiture, this Arhat 
may have been done after a living person. See page 106. 


4. Flanders-born Francois Duquesnoy (1594-1643) be- 
came one of the leading sculptors of seventeenth-century 
Rome, having assisted Bernini in creating the tabernacle 
of St. Peter’s. His style shows a fusion of Bernini's Italian 
Baroque and the classicism of his good friend the French 
painter Nicholas Poussin. This 1635 statue represents 
Mercury holding a caduceus, and leaning over a baby 
who is thought to be Dionysus or Pan. See page 113. 
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5. These nineteenth-century pastel cartoons depicting 
The Two Rivers of Life, by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, were 
designs for windows of a Liverpool church. The revival at 
that time of stained-glass windows was an offshoot of the 
neo-Gothic, heralded as the true English style because it 
evoked past Tudor glories. Burne-Jones (1833-1898) was 
a prolific designer of such windows; most of his work 
served as models for William Morris & Co. See page 114. 


6. This metal vase, classically shaped and sophisticated in 
its decorative simplicity, is typical of the work of Jean 
Dunand. Esteemed as one of the finest craftsmen in 
France, Dunand (1877-1942) became perhaps the leading 
exponent of metal and lacquer work. His geometric 
motifs were formed by inlays of different and contrasting 
alloys. To achieve the lustrous surfaces, Dunand applied 
as many as forty coats of lacquer. See page 115. 


7. The Falling Man theme first appeared in Ernest Trova’s 
paintings in 1961. Since 1964 the artist has used the same 
theme to create bronze, plastic or chrome statues such as 
this one. The anonymous human form, sexless and void 
of face or forelimbs, is a departure from his previous 
romantic style, and appears to be a figurative symbol of 
purification for the American artist. See page 122. 


8. Candlestands such as this Chippendale example, circa 
1765, were designed first in France during the 1640s, to 
hold candelabra or large decorative objects. Usually seen 
in pairs, they were intended to coordinate with the décor. 
The tripod shape was based upon a Palladian form, which 
in turn copied a classical configuration. See page 126. 


continued on page 54 
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“There is no fine cooking without perfect timing.’ 





—Paul Bocuse, Légion d’Honneur, Prix du Meilleur Ouvrier de France om 
ee eee) 
Paul Bocuse may well be the premier and most influential chef in all the world. He brings a | 
wealth of joy to the palate, a wealth of pride and precision to a demanding, often hectic pro- 
fession. It is worth noting that his timepiece is the Rolex Oyster Perpetual Day-Date, carved : 
out of a solid block of gold with matching 18 kt. gold President bracelet (1803/8385). $3,300. 
Write for free catalogue, Rolex Watch U.S.A. Inc., Rolex Bldg., 665 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 ROLEX 
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Solid Wood, 


of course 


The curved elegance of 
rural French artistry and 
the rare charm and charac- 
ter of French Canadian 
craftsmanship blend beau- 
tifully in this uniquely 
appealing armoire. A rep- 
resentative piece from the 
Rouen Collection by Davis. 


Rouen is one of many 
fine solid wood groups 
by Davis ranging from 
contemporary to Louis 
XVI. 











See the entire collection in our colorful Rouen brochure. 
For your copy, send one dollar to Davis Cabinet Co., 
P.O. Box 60444, Nashville, Tenn. 37206. 





















The Reading Lamp. 


It just might help you finish 
War and Peace. 


If your favorite novel's been giving you a headache 
lately ... or putting you to sleep . .. if just might be 

your lamps faulr. Poor lighting makes for poor reading. 
Whar you need is the lamp that gives you the righr light 
in every reading position ... the Reading Lamp” 
by Koch+Lowy. 

Ir adjusts up and down—from 44 to 56 inches. And its 
8-inch shade extends a full 24 inches—and swivels— 

to throw alll the light you need on the subject. 

Another Koch+Lowy Classic, available in polished brass 

or chrome at fine stores everywhere. 

Drop us a line. 

We'll send you the name of a dealer near you. 


KOCA+LOWY ING. | 


THE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE OF MODERN LIGHTING 








eg : = 
940 Third Ave., NY., NY.10022 Depr. AD ‘ —— 
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continued from page 52 


9. The word chandelier came to describe the elaborate 
hanging lights that succeeded the coronas and can- 
dlebeams of the Middle Ages. In the seventeenth century 
the Venetians innovated an all-glass chandelier that 
would reflect the candle light. By mid-eighteenth century 
the English—particularly in Bristol, where this fixture was 
made, circa 1800, and Stourbridge—had improved upon 
the cutting and manufacture of flint glass. See page 128. 


10. Jeremiah Theus was the most important popular 
painter of colonial South Carolina. He came to the 
colonies from Switzerland around 1735 and was active in 
Charleston until his death in 1774. The subject of this 
portrait, young John Faucheraud Grimké, later served as 
a lieutenant colonel in the Continental Army and as 
speaker of the South Carolina House of Representatives, 
and was a jurist as well. See page 129. 


11. The work of Max Weber reflects this American 
artist’s ability to assimilate the changes in European 
painting. Born in Russia in 1881, he came to the United 
States a decade later. In 1905 he returned to the conti- 
nent, where he studied in Paris with Matisse, until 1909. 
Most of Weber’s paintings of the 1920s and 1930s, 
including this canvas, In the Park, involve classic Cézan- 
nesque landscapes, still lifes or figures. See page 143. 


12. The subject matter of this fresco was a popular artistic 
theme in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It 
records the slaying of Holofernes by Judith, who became 


a symbol of heroic patriotism and virtue for artists and _] 


patrons. The story from the Apocrypha relates that 
Judith, in order to save her endangered townspeople, 
used her beauty and charm to gain access to the tent of 
Holofernes, and to ply him with drink until he collapsed; 
whereupon she beheaded him. See page 163. 0 
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el No one knows more about coffee than Brazil. They grow 
acacia > more, They enjoy it more. They serve it in more 
ways than any other country in the world. It’s 
only natural Brazil would produce the finest 
; coffee liqueur in the world —Bahia® 
w—_ Bahia begins with the finest Brazilian 
Se oo ll ne =~ coffee beans. It’s a different brew 
a of coffee liqueur, rich in coffee taste 
with the full-bodied aroma of 
freshly made coffee. Taste Bahia 
straight or on the rocks. Once 
you do, you'll always recognize it. 
Bahia. 
Distinctive. aie 
~ Incomparable. 
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Filmmaker's Private Domain 


Freddie Fields's Home in Beverly Hills 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY FRANK AUSTIN 
ARCHITECTURE BY 

EDWARD GRENZBACH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY FRITZ TAGGART 


HOLLYwWoobp has been, and perhaps al- 
ways will be, a magic kingdom. The 
name alone is evocative, symbolic, en- 
veloped in rainbows. But today there 
are those who feel that, even as a state 
of mind, it no longer exists—the glam- 
our faded, the manic excitement gone, 
the glorious image shattered. 

Mr. Freddie Fields would not agree. 
Hollywood has been, and is, his life. 
Now a producer, in the course of an 
impressive film career he has created a 
small principality for himself—a 
home, a command center, an estate 
designed for business and pleasure. 

Located in Beverly Hills, the house 
serves to belie the myth that Hol- 
lywood has vanished. To be sure, the 
atmosphere is not that of the twenties, 
the thirties or the forties. The feeling is 
contemporary: controlled, technical, 
rather less flamboyant. It is, nonethe- 
less, inevitably Hollywood. 

Mr. Fields sits at a round table in his 
living room and picks up the tele- 
phone. Like almost everything else in 
the house, the telephone system is 
specially designed. It is his own private 


A Régence bar commands a platform 

at one end of the Living Room. A door panel 
set into the long table, and the English clock, 
are also 18th-century. A Tiffany floor lamp 
and Waterford girandole illuminate the poker 
table. Richly colored Clarence House fabric 
and suede wrap the walls, ceiling and 
furniture; an Edward Fields carpet echoes the 
bar’s pewter top. The detail focuses on the 
Knights of Innsbruck represented in silver. 
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system—connecting his home with ij 
the studio and his various offices. | 

“No calls,” he says, replacing the 
instrument. For the moment Hol- 
lywood is far away, and a pleasant } 
feeling of relaxation fills the room. 

It is no ordinary room. Immense, 
theatrical in arrangement and color | 
scheme, it is at the same time strangely 
simple and peaceful, with dramatic 
echoes of the French Second Empire 
yet definitely contemporary in thrust. § 
This is precisely the flexibility and 
paradox of mood Mr. Fields wanted. 

Although most of the interiors of | 
the house were created with the help] 
of Los Angeles designer Frank Aus- ® 
tin—designer Fred McCown arranged i 
the master bedroom and bath—Mr.™ 
Austin speculates that Freddie Fields 
himself would almost rather decorate: 
than make movies. It is a moot point.’ 

“He always listens to what I say,” 
explains Mr. Austin. “But I have the 
distinct feeling he’s something of a| 
frustrated decorator. You know, he 
always has paintings hung and furni-= 
ture in place long before I can get here 
to help. I really think he’d be happy 
decorating twenty-four hours a day!” 

The undeniable fact is that Mr¥ 
Fields concerned himself with every 
detail of the décor—from the extragia 
dinary living room to the large screen-) 
ing room; from the Art Déco 
swimming pool to the wine cellar and 
his children’s bedrooms. . 

There is perhaps nothing surprising 
about this interest in decoration. Two 
of his brothers, Edward and Elliot, andy 
his sister, Cis Ryerson, are the forces 
behind Edward Fields, an interna- 
tionally known company that designs 
and manufactures carpets and rugs.4 
The company, in fact, custom-madé 
the pewter-colored carpet that so en= 
hances and unifies the living room. ~ 

“You know,” says Freddie Fields, “ 
really don’t have any particular hob=) 
bies—no boat, no great interest in f 


Faas 





LEFT ABOVE: A view from the living room takes © 
in the spacious sunlit garden and surrounding |} 
facade of the 10,000-square-foot updated 
Mediterranean residence. Blinds by Levolor 
Lorentzen. tert: Antique Spanish chairs and 
rough straw-and-plaster ceiling enforce 


a medieval atmosphere in the Wine Cellar. 
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It is a house of 
flexibility, 
intimate for two, 


convenient 


for hundreds. 


tert: An antique Baccarat chandelier glows 
above a Dining Room table; other tables 
encourage intimacy for large-scale 
entertaining. Brunschwig & Fils cut velvet 
print upholsters walls and windows; 
Scalamandré velvet covers chairs and tables. A 
Louis XV commode stands beneath a period 
landscape. BELow: Commodious seating 
around a lowered Victorian roulette table 
characterizes the Projection Room. 
Wallcovering and upholstery are by Clarence 
House. FoLttowinc paces: A stylized pool 
painting by Ray Smith enlivens the brick- 
lined Terrace. Wicker furniture by McGuire. 
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sports. The house is my only hobby, 
and I get a great deal of pleasure from 
it. 'm always thinking of improve- 
ments. Look at this, for example.” 

He springs to his feet and draws the 
blinds of the tall living-room win- 
dows. Dimming the lights, he turns on 
elaborate stereophonic music sys- 
tem. Another of his brothers, inciden- 
tally, is the musician Shep Fields. 

As the music begins, a laser beam is 
activated high in one corner of the 
eiling. In conjunction with the music 
e beam plays undulating patterns of 
olored lines and curves on the wall. 
“7 like to call it my ‘moving Jackson 
ollock,’ “” he says with a smile. 
Maybe it’s a gimmick, but I love 
echnical things like this.” 

Instantly the music and the light 

transform a comfortable and relaxed 
room into a kind of discotheque— 
another example of the many different 
oods Freddie Fields likes to create. 
It is a house of great flexibility: 
intimate for two and convenient for 
arge dinners and receptions that may 
involve hundreds of guests. The large 
parties and the private screenings, of 
ourse, represent the purely Hol- 
lywood aspects of the house. 
In reality, however, the greatest ap- 
peal to Freddie Fields is the fact that it 
is personal and private as well—a 
home for himself, his children, his 
many dogs, his birds and fish. 

And surely designer Frank Austin 
nderstands what the owner had in 
mind as well as anyone else. Their 
association goes back at least fifteen 
ears, to the time when Mr. Austin 
arrived from the East—a young and 
relatively unknown designer. At first 
Ihe worked on several offices for Mr. 
Fields and then gradually became in- 
olved with designs for his houses. 

“The impressive thing about Mr. 
ields,” says Frank Austin, “is that, 


even though he has great decorating 
talent himself, he insists on 
professional advice. He wants the 
best, and he doesn’t like to deal with 
amateurs—whether in the film busi- 
ness or in the field of interior design. 

“T think by now I understand the 
things he likes. Comfort, flexibility, a 
certain amount of drama. The living 
room, after all, does have show-stop- 
ping qualities. He’s interested in tech- 
nology and particularly in lighting. 
That’s part of making films, of course. 
And I always say: Give me a spotlight, 


opposite: A Charles X secrétaire contrasts with a 
mirror-and-chrome bed in the felt-upholstered 
Master Bedroom. Potted trees and tortoise shells 
punctuate the deep-toned space. BELow: Crystal 
antique finials serve as faucet handles for the 
Master Bathroom tub/whirlpool. Paul Heinley 
shutters conceal ample storage. The Bessarabian- 
style rug in the bedroom, and the bathroom 
carpeting, are from Edward Fields. 





“Lunderstand the things he likes: 
comfort, and a certain amount of drama.” 


an orange crate and a Queen Anne 
chair, and I'll make a room!” 

But he had a great deal more to 
work with, of course, in the present 
house. And the pleasure the owner 
derives from it is perhaps the best 
praise Frank Austin can receive. 

“It’s just what I wanted,” says Fred- 
die Fields. “Casual when I want it to 
be, formal when called for, completely 
different at night and during the day. 
You know, I’ve been in so many 
houses in New York and Los Angeles 
that are all exactly alike. Sometimes I 
can’t even remember where | am. 

“But not this one. Mine is sort of— 
sort of a ‘might as well’ house. I love to 
experiment. I like to see different 
effects. It’s all here for me.” 

These are the words of a man who 
loves his house, but they are the words 
of a Hollywood filmmaker, too. 
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Aboard 
Gray Mist Il 


| Streamlined Interiors for Family Yachting 


v 7 


IT STARTED, unexpectedly, on a Sunday 
evening in Chicago several years ago. 
Interior designer Larry Deutsch was 
| relaxing at home with his wife and 

children when the telephone rang. A 
Mrs. Kaufman, whom he did not 
know, wished to speak to him. 

She was sorry to disturb him at 


| home, but she wanted to talk to him as 
soon as possible. She and her husband 

















had just seen some of his work, and 
they had been most impressed. Would 








| Mr. Deutsch be interested in a project 

for them? Something that was perhaps 

1} not exactly in his line? 

I “We have a little boat,” said Mrs. 
| Kaufman in a soft voice. 
| “T’ve never done anything like that 

before. Really, I... .” 
“Why not come over here tomor- 
row night, and we can talk about it?” 
| On Monday night, not knowing at 
all why he had agreed, Larry Deutsch 

| | found himself in Mr. and Mrs. Ira J. 

| Kaufman's Chicago home. The Kauf- 
| mans were most flattering, and de- 

i|| lighted that he could see them so 





| RIGHT: The 102-foot Gray Mist II, putting out 
| to sea, has a cruising speed of 24 miles per 
hour. Officers’ quarters and accommodations 
for a crew of four are in addition to four 
| double guest staterooms. FAR RIGHT: 
Backgammon awaits visitors in the Main 
Saloon where a suede Casa Bella sofa 
sections living and dining areas. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY DIANE DOWNS 














INTERIOR DESIGN BY LARRY N. DEUTSCH, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAMES HEDRICH 
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He quickly adapted 
| his design expertise to 
| the curved shape 
| of the yacht. 
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aBove: Bronze gleams in a corner of the 60- 
foot Main Saloon, in the shapes of a Siamese 
deer and torsos by Monyo. The lithograph is 
by Robert Motherwell. r1icut asove: Glass 
windscreen sweeps the Afterdeck for a view 
of the harbor. Crisp banquette seating 
contours the cabin sides for both 
seaworthiness and efficiency of space. 

A bronze lion’s head from the Rudolph 
Collection rests on a Casa Bella table. 





promptly. Perhaps he might like tor 
look at a plan of the boat? There weres 
some photographs as well. 

Mr. Kaufman produced a small 
packet of folded paper. Putting it! 
down on a table, he began to unfold: 
the paper and—as Larry Deutsch re- 
members—the process of unfolding; 
went on extensively as the overall plan 
of Gray Mist II emerged: a 102-foot 
motor yacht with a flush deck and a 
flying bridge. It was not precisely “a 
little boat” by any means. 

He pored over the plans, as Mr. and 
Mrs. Kaufman explained details. Then 
they showed him some photographs. | 
On the outside the yacht was trim and/| 














1 handsome, but the interiors left a great 
"deal to be desired. Mr. Deutsch recalls 
that there was an overpowering 
‘amount of dark mahogany paneling 
and that the décor was vaguely ““Span- 
‘ish-Chinese” and quite depressing. 
4} “We'd like you to brighten things 
Hjup a little,” said Mr. Kaufman. Having 
lived aboard the yacht for long periods 
‘of time, both he and his wife knew 
“what they wanted. They were sure 


J 


‘that Larry Deutsch would be able to 





| do all the necessary work. 

dj Before very long, enthusiasm over- 
(}came his doubts, and the designer 
‘}was, pleasantly and almost acciden- 
‘ tally, propelled into a different and 


challenging area of interior design. 
The project was to take the better 
part of two years, and it required Mr. 
Deutsch to travel regularly to Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, where Gray Mist 
II was berthed. It required, too, end- 
less consultations with naval architect 
J.P. Hargrave, who was engaged in an 
extensive redesign of the yacht. All the 
most advanced radar, navigational and 
communications equipment was 
being provided. The yacht is air-con- 
ditioned throughout, and the pilot 
house contains the most sophisticated 
electronic equipment available. 
Powerful twin diesel engines give 
the yacht a maximum speed of 26 


M.P.H., and the cruising range is in 
excess of five thousand miles. As Mr. 
Hargrave was completing the neces- 
sary architectural refurbishing, Larry 
Deutsch—whose own seafaring expe- 
rience was largely limited to looking 
out at Lake Michigan—coordinated 
the interior design with him. Mr. 
Deutsch had a good deal to learn 
about what is practical on a boat, and 
what is not. The subject is complex. 
He soon discovered that mainte- 
nance of equipment and furnishings is 
one of the greatest of all shipboard 
considerations. The designer would 
have to choose materials to withstand 
not only the effects of sea air and salt 
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HY 
femgooe mic demands of Mr. and It is a well-loved home that can carry the HI 
Mrs. Kaufman's large family. There 


are nine children, ranging in age from family to the nearby Caribbean 
five to twenty-five. Then there are : 

riends and Mr. Kaufman’s business or far out into blue water. | ! 
associates. It was very apparent that HII 
Gray Mist II was, for the Kaufmans 
fand their friends and children, far 
more than simply a pleasant diversion. 
e yacht plays a large role in their 
ives. It is by no means a showcase or 
an expensive toy; it is a way of life. 

Larry Deutsch saw immediately 
hat was necessary. He started by 
aking out the dark interior paneling 
herever possible and painting the 
rest white. At the beginning Mr. Kauf- 
man helped him with enthusiasm, 
even stripping away some ceiling pan- 
eling with his own hands. 

“Ym a very positive person once | 
get started,” says Mr. Deutsch. 
He quickly adapted his design ex- 
Wpertise to the shape of the vessel, 
Wcreating curved closets and ban- 
guettes. For strength and durability, 
ihe used laminates extensively and 
strong fabrics. The only impractical 
hing, he feels, is the suede banquette 
at he put in the main saloon. 

“But it was necessary,” he explains. 
‘1 didn’t want to end up with an 
nsuccessful ‘almost’ room.” 

The fact is there are no “almost” 
paces in the completely redesigned 
interiors of Gray Mist II. Everything is 
bright and contemporary and practi- 
al. Perhaps the unique and compell- 
ing charm of the décor lies in the fact 
hat it seems as appropriate to the land 
as it does to the sea. 

“It’s a self-contained moving city,” 
says the designer, smiling. 

Perhaps not a city, but surely a self- 
ontained moving home for a large 
and active family—a well-used and 
ell-loved home that can carry the 
Kaufmans from Florida into the Carib- 
bean, or north toward Cape Cod or far 
out into blue water. 
































opposite: Unusual lighting and a Wicker 

orks stool effect a fragility in the Master 
Stateroom. The large bed is raised to provide 
ample storage. ABOVE AND RIGHT: Vibrant 
allpapers add color to two Guest Staterooms. 
Blinds in the three cabins are by Levolor 
orentzen; carpeting by Berven of California. 


























































PARIS BETWEEN the two World Wars, the late twenties and 
irties, was indeed a congested city. Not the congestion of 
motor cars and bursting population as now; no, the traffic 
am was one of creative talent. Paris was the center of 
Iture and style, in music, painting, sculpture, fashion and 
e decorative arts. And strange as it may seem now, this 
orld of aesthetic concentration was a fairly private world. 
close relationship reigned between leading artists and 
designers, and private individuals of influence and culture. 
is unique collaboration, resulting in exciting creative 
effects, would deteriorate slowly after World War II with 
he onslaught of mass everything. 

Paris of the thirties was a snobbish world, but it was a 

snobbery of talent and spirit. Lack of money was no hand- 
cap, no barrier to being admitted to this magic realm; rather 
personality and ability counted more than ducats. 
The Parsons School of Design had established a branch in 
Paris in 1921 for advanced students in fashion and interior 
design. I arrived in 1925 to finish my last year, and remained 
ith the school until 1940. The connection gave me a 
ortunate entry into that special creative world, where | 
andered, mesmerized, for fifteen years. 

Naturally, in the field of interior design I began to hear of 
ean-Michel Frank. We met in about 1930, just as he had 
ppened the famous shop on the Faubourg Saint-Honoré. He 
as helping Elsa Schiaparelli with the large apartment she 


DPPOsiTE ABOVE: One of the de Noailles rooms designed by Jean-Michel 
tank, shown after the Vicomtesse de Noailles had added paintings and 
ccoutrements. opposite BELOw: The de Noailles room when first installed 
by Jean-Michel Frank. Noteworthy Jean-Michel Frank designs include 
btraw marquetry high and low console tables, and Parsons-like table near 
mica fireplace. asove: Photograph recording the opening of the Jean- 
Michel Frank shop in the Faubourg Saint-Honoré in 1930. Left to right: 
ean-Michel Frank, Diego Giacometti, Rodoconachi (an interested friend), 
milio Terry (a prominent interior designer), Christian Bérard (painter, 
heatre and fashion designer), Alberto Giacometti and Chanaux (a decora 
for in whose atelier many Jean-Michel Frank designs were executed) 


Jean-Michel Frank 
Remembered 


BY VAN DAY TRUEX 


, 


had just taken in the rue Barbet-de-Jouy. I had met “Schiap’ 
a few years before, just as she was beginning her brilliant 
and controversial career, a revolution in fashion with her 
unorthodox approach to color, fabric and silhouette. This 
combination of two forceful designers was typical of Paris— 
Jean-Michel Frank, a purist, in a sense, and “Schiap,” a 
nontraditionalist. Their collaboration—in her apartment, 
later in the Place Vendéme headquarters, and later still 
when she bought her townhouse in the rue de Berri—was to 
produce fascinating and varied results. 

It was also at about this time that I first saw Frank’s work, 
a small entrance hall for Howard Sturgis, with walls of 
parchment squares, parquet de Versailles, and white plaster 
masque-appliques. It was also at this time, in the late 
twenties, that the Vicomte Charles de Noailles and his 
remarkable wife, Marie-Laure, met Frank. Later they were 
to commission the two most important rooms of his career, 
which are quite well known and still exist. 

Again, the Vicomte and Vicomtesse de Noailles repre- 
sented at the highest level this close association between 
patrons of strong personal taste and talented designers, the 


‘productive link that made Paris unique in the thirties. 


Almost from the beginning of his career, Jean-Michel 
Frank’s design statement was definite and clear. And it was 
not the so-called Art Déco approach. His design concepts 
had little to do with that movement. He was a classicist 
apart, but a classicist capable of diverting digressions. He 
admired the well-proportioned and architecturally severe 
furniture of the late-Louis XVI period, not the floriated 
Marie Antoinette aspect, but the strict and little-adorned 
mahogany and lacquered furniture of the Jacob brothers, 
and the cane paneling and steel furniture of the same 
period. The early Chinese furniture, reflected in many of his 
designs, also strongly influenced Frank. 

Recently when I revisited the rooms in Paris that he had 
executed more than forty years ago, | was struck by their 










































































severity and timelessness. His strict architectural sense was 
lightened and embellished by his sensitivity to textures. 
And it is this varied use of textures that gives his severity of 
form more imagination and diversity than the Bauhaus 
productions in Germany. His simplicity of form was beau- 
tifully clothed in egg-shell lacquers, sharkskin and snake- 
skin, leather, parchment, and straw. 

The importance of form and texture are more frequently 
associated with Jean-Michel Frank than is color. And yet he 
executed a long, low rectangular sofa for Schiaparelli, 
upholstered in bright burnt-orange leather, certainly influ- 
enced by and typical of her use of strong color. In the 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré shop, some of his lamp shades were 
executed in transparent colors—apple green, lemon yellow, 
cherry red—breaking his rule that lamp shades should be 
simple and unseen. But, like the burnt-orange leather sofa, 
they were used and were quite effective in white interiors. 

How much did he actually design himself? How much 
was the result of the designers and artists around him? To 
what extent was he a catalyst? How much was due to the 
influence of friends and clients? Is it important to know? | 
think not. Such was the lavish amount of his rampant 
creative energy that the result was collective. I twice visited 
Diego Giacometti, the brother of Alberto. His Paris ateliers 
are full of casts and documents of furniture and objects in 
production, for he continues, undaunted by the intervening 
years, to design special furniture and objects in metal for 
fortunate clients. Who better than he could answer my 
questions about the designs executed by him and his 
brother Alberto? Who better than he—one of the original 
group contributing designs for the shop and elsewhere. 
Diego reminisced that Jean-Michel Frank would clearly 
describe what he wished, to the artists and designers. 
Among them were the Giacometti brothers; Christian 


1. Entry door, designed by Jean-Michel Frank, 
in the Salon de Paille (Straw Room) in the 
residence of Vicomte and Vicomtesse de 
Noailles. Photographed by Pascal Hinous. 

2. X-table in white lacquer. Horst collection. 


3. Plaster lamp designed by Jean-Michel Frank 



































































and executed by Diego Giacometti. Horst 
Collection. 4. X-stool with linen seat, 
designed by Frank. Horst Collection. 

5. Secrétaire by Jean-Michel Frank for Evonne 
Mummery. Photographed by Pascal Hinous. 
6. A Jean-Michel Frank coffee table in white 








lacquer. Horst Collection. 7. Gilt oak chair 

| with cane seat and back designed by Frank. 

) Horst Collection. 8. Plaster vase executed by 

| Diego Giacometti for Jean-Michel Frank. 
Horst Collection. The Horst Collection 

| photographed by Hans Mayr. 








Bérard, painter, and theater and fashion designer; Emilio 
Terry, another prominent interior designer; Dali; and oth- 
ers. Diego Giacometti indicated a five-branched plaster 
lighting fixture, explaining that Frank gave to him and his 
brother Egyptian documents for such a design from the 
Tutankhamen excavations, another example of the variety 
of influences, always with emphasis on form, not decora- 
tion, from which Frank drew. 

In mentioning the strong influence of the late-eighteenth 
century, I recall a visit to Bérard’s apartment in the thirties. 
Bérard had for years lived in hotel rooms, so it was natural, 
when he decided to take an apartment, that le tout Paris was 
agog to see how the supreme designer, painter and taste 
arbiter would furnish and decorate his quarters. What a 
surprise to find a series of modest rooms, stark white and 
sparsely furnished with the most severe examples of late- 
eighteenth-century mahogany pieces. Devoid of super- 
fluous decoration, remarkable for restraint and sobriety and 
without a vestige of a decorated look, his apartment echoed 
the same conceptions that so guided Frank. 

I cannot be grateful enough that the Vicomte Charles de 
Noailles and his daughter Madame de la Haye Jousselin 
gave their permission to revisit and rephotograph the pair of 
important rooms in the now-empty de Noailles townhouse 
on the Place des Etats-Unis. There in those shrouded rooms 
so full of memories, I was emotional, indeed as I often was, 
reviewing, recalling those magic years in Paris. 

These two large rooms forcefully illustrate the important 
ingredients of Frank’s design concept and palette: walls 
covered in parchment squares; a mantel done in small mica 
squares; straw marquetry furniture; parquet de Versailles; 
and furniture in lacquer and straw. 

Frank’s small bedrooms at the Chateau de Villette clearly 
illustrated his adept versatility and range. From large, 
























































He was a classicist apart. 





ABOVE: Gilt wood console executed by Diego Giacometti. Collection of Vice 
President and Mrs. Nelson Rockefeller. agove ricHT: Andirons designed by 
Jean-Michel Frank and executed by Diego Giacometti, and snakeskin- 
covered table. Collection of Vice President and Mrs. Nelson Rockefeller 
RIGHT: Frank-designed gilt bronze table and lamp flank leather and cane 
armchair by Frank, on Aubusson rug designed by Christian Bérard 
Collection of Vice President and Mrs. Nelson Rockefeller. oprosite: Living 
room in the New York apartment of Vice President and Mrs. Nelson 
Rockefeller, with lamps and tables designed by Jean-Michel Frank, and 
Aubusson rug by Christian Bérard. Photographed by Richard Champion 


formal rooms to intimate bedrooms, the same sober struc- 
ture and proportion are apparent, although adapted accord- 
ingly to different room scales. 

These large rooms and the small bedrooms of the 
Chateau de Villette near Paris are unique documents. 
Monsieur and Madame Robert Gérard, the owners of 
Villette, drove me to this seventeenth-century gem to see 
the guest rooms, executed by Frank and unchanged except 
for the replacing of worn fabrics. As well as contributing the 
guest bedrooms, he advised and guided the Gérards in 
acquiring seventeenth- and eighteenth-century furniture 
and objects. The Gérards recalled a day in early spring when 
Frank visited with a great friend, Madame Errazuriz. A 
member of the inner sanctum of private individuals of 
remarkable taste, she resided in her little house in Paris with 
stark white walls, scrubbed oak floors, a peasant’s twig 





broom in the entrance hall, wicker baskets brimming with 
lowers, a few pieces of furniture, unframed Picassos on the 
alls, and white cotton curtains. 

In the courtyard, Jean-Michel and Madame Errazuriz 
tood silent for a while, absorbing the beauty and serenity 
bf the subtle architecture, the view of the flashing fountains 
nd the park beyond. She murmured, “Ah! La France!” Of 
ourse, she was an influence, and the Gérards remember her 
tating to him and them, “All is so beautiful. Don’t make it 
00 perfect. Make a definite mistake here or there. It will be 
pven more human, more alive!” 

Ihave mentioned the anomalies that sometimes occurred 

n his usually very controlled architectural approach, such 
$ creating for Schiaparelli a dining room exuding the 
mbience of an intimate supper club. This was the first I had 
een of banquettes; and in the corners were four black 
acquered square tables and black lacquered Directoire- 
| pe chairs. In the rue de Berri house, he covered the walls 
With a series of large eighteenth-century chinoiserie tapes- 
| ies, taken from Boucher cartoons, and in each corner here 
ne placed tall bookcases designed as white and gold 
pagodas. It was a room of style and fantasy. 

By this time, in the late thirties, Jean-Michel Frank’s 
eputation had become international. He was executing 
Drojects in both North and South America. I suppose his 











most important commissions in the United States were for 
Templeton Crocker in San Francisco and Nelson Rocke- 
feller in New York City. 

For Templeton Crocker he designed a complete room, 
now dispersed and in the hands of collectors. For Mr. 
Rockefeller he created the furniture, carpets and lighting 
fixtures for a room designed by the architect Wallace K. 
Harrison—a large wood-paneled room with two chimney 
places; Matisse had executed a mural framing one fireplace, 
and Léger had painted a fresco surrounding the other. 
Frank’s interesting approach included gilt armchairs 
grouped around the Matisse. Adapted from Louis XVIII 
models, they impart a ballroomlike spirit. Elsewhere in the 
room he used low tables, low chairs, and armchairs inspired 
by Louis XV pieces, with cane paneling and frames covered 
entirely in leather. Diego Giacometti executed the lamps 
and andirons, and the multitalented Christian Bérard de- 
signed the large Aubusson carpet. 

Frank also took interest in the Parsons School in the Place 
des Vosges and came from time to time to criticize. The 
students in the department of interior design were fasci- 
nated by him. His designs for tables and consoles of severe 
Chinese influence began to appear in their contemporary 
rooms, and one, through gradual modification, has become 


continued on page 170 
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THERE IS PERHAPS One single excuse fori™ 
unbridled opulence. And that is if if) 
creates a consistent and unique 
world—a world that carries fantasy to) 
a logical conclusion, to a full flowering} 
without reference to ordinary realism. 

Yvon Dihé is responsible for one of 
the most complete essays in this dizzy-} 
ing, but ultimately rigorous, school of 
interior design. His own apartment is a} 
grandly scaled composition that hap-} 
pens to be the penthouse of a Manhat- 
tan high rise. The apartment, however,| 
deals in such international decorative 
terms that it is impossible to pinpoin 
the location without reference to the 
skyline beyond. And in this case the 
drama within gives the urban pan- 
orama some healthy competition. 

“I certainly couldn’t have achieved 
these results without the help of my 
friend Arnold Rosenthal and, of 
course, Robert Denning and Vincen 
Fourcade,” he says. “As soon as I sa 
this space, I knew I would need the 
help of professionals like Mr. Den- 
ning and Mr. Fourcade to get around 
some of the perplexing problems.” 

Mr. Dihé is French, and rare among) 
Frenchmen in admitting to a liking for 
living abroad: “America is fabulous, 
but you know, of course, that you) 
have no sense of proportion here.” Hel 
might not be limiting his meaning toy 
architecture alone, but he admits that 
space played a large part in his choice} 
of an unadventurous apartment. 

“This room is enormous by Ne 
York standards,” he explains, “twenty 
two by twenty-eight feet, and the ceil 
ings are fifteen feet high. Of course 
there were many things wrong with i 
I call it an anti-European apartment. | 
hate small bathrooms, but there was 
nothing I could do without sacrificingi} 
space elsewhere, so | decided to basé 
my own strategy on the living room.’ 


: 


PRECEDING PAGES, LEFT ABOVE AND COVER: An 
18th-century Viennese porcelain stove, 
architectural details and an Empire 
méridienne contribute to the Living Room’s 
European atmosphere. Brunschwig & Fils 
fabrics cover large-scale furnishings. LEFT AND )} 
opposite: Two views of the opulent Dining 
Room reveal the use of twelve carved 
Coromandel panels as boiserie, restated by a 
mirrored ceiling and illuminated by a French 
crystal chandelier. The dining table is 
Regency; the console is Italian Empire. 
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Having decided that none of his 
existing possessions had any particu- 
lar relevance, Mr. Dihé began scour- 
ing New York’s antiques shops and 
auction galleries for treasures. 

“You have loot from half the world 
in this city,” he says, slightly ac- 
cusingly but with the hint of a smile. 

His first and largest find was an 
Austrian porcelain stove. This amaz- 
ing confection now dominates the liv- 
ing room—its glazed forms suggesting 
a Von Stroheim film or some similar 
recreation of Viennese exuberance. 

“An outpouring of light’ is how he 
explains the mood of the living room. 
“It’s so extraordinary to arrive home 
in the late afternoon, when it’s already 
dark on the street, and know that I can 
still bathe in a couple of hours of 
dazzling sun.”’ Terraces have been 
thickly planted to extend the life of the 
apartment into the surrounding world. 
“I’m not a person who likes to live cut 
off from the outside. I like to leave the 
French windows open and listen to the 
different noises of the city.” 

Symmetry was another organizing 
principle around which the apartment 
was developed. The east side of the 
living room is balanced by two gener- 
ously proportioned sets of doors lead- 
ing into the hall and dining room 
respectively. Such discipline is neces- 
sary, if one is to do things that are 
mildly audacious, such as bringing 
together a 1911 piano—made by Stein- 
way for some long-forgotten grand 
hotel—and eighteenth-century chairs 
signed by Jacob. Then there is the little 
Queen Anne card table, on which he 
enjoys a modest cold supper on nights 
when he is not entertaining in his 
“jewel-case” dining room. 

The dining room takes familiar de- 
vices—mirrors and screens—and trans- 
forms them into agents of iridescence 
and illusion. It is a night room as 
surely as its neighbor is of the day. 
Reflective glass zigzags across the win- 
dows, shielding guests from the steel- 
and-brick world beyond, while twelve 
Coromandel panels have the delicacy 
and control of all the best escapist art. 

“I think a formal solution is often 
more convenient than a more casual 
arrangement,” says Mr. Dihé. “But 
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then, as a Frenchman I demand certain 
kinds of perfection. I dislike meaning- 
less clutter, or leaving things unat- 
tended. | suppose I’m rather bour- 
geois, because I have a need for things 
to be done well, to function well. 

“This apartment is my private king- 
dom. There are enough ugly things 
around, and this is one place in the 
world where I have the power to de- 
cree a particular kind of perfection. 
And that perfection is intimately 
linked to function. Every home must 
have its own pattern of energy. In 
town, my attitude toward entertain- 
ing, for example, veers toward the 
elegant and even the stylized.” 

What he is really concerned about 
has to do with a very specific kind of 
refinement, then? ‘Yes, yes,” he 
agrees emphatically. “What I respond 
to has nothing in common with elab- 
oration or overdecoration. It’s the un- 
deniable simplicity of velvet, leather 
and needlepoint surfaces, the glow of 
fine polished wood, the scent of 
flowers. All really very logical and 
natural, wouldn’t you say?” 

Logical perhaps, but not quite natu- 
ral. For Yvon Dihé’s environment is 
far too subtly balanced to be consid- 
ered spontaneous. His carefully 
orchestrated apartment bears the un- 
questionable weight of a culture far 
older and more knowing than that of 
the New World. There is a seductive 
quality in the lyrical and intricate rela- 
tionships between furniture and fab- 
ric, the reflections of mirrors and 
chandeliers, the important dialogue 
taking place between objects. 

“Tl believe that things have a life of 
their own and an integrity that mustn't 
be violated,” he says. “And it is im- 
portant for the well-being of the indi- 
vidual to recognize this. That’s why 
one makes an effort in life, isn’t it? 
Furniture, clothes, food—all are mat- 
ters to be approached seriously and 
dealt with affectionately. But it is im- 
portant to retain a sense of humor!” 0 





Stylized drama characterizes the Master 
Bedroom, dominated by an early-Victorian 
canopy bed. The Portuguese tile-patterned 
wallpaper, print fabric, and marine motif of 
the Savonnerie rug create an exuberant mix. A 
lightly scaled table and chair serve at bedside. 
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Art and 


Environment 
in London 


Helene Fesenmaiter’s 


Studio / Townhouse 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MICHAEL NICHOLSON 
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HOUSES BELONGING to painters or sculp--| iy 
tors are invariably idiosyncratic and}} ,, 
often beautiful, with an integrity and’) 
sense of scale and texture, light and air’) y 
that is sometimes missing in more} yj 
consciously decorated houses. Indeed, | | 
if the house is an extension of the) » 
ego—as the distinguished art historian | \j, 
Mario Praz remarked—it follows that. til 





the painter’s house is not simply an 
extension of the»ego but of his own 
work as well. The interaction between 
artist and environment is almost al- 
ways one of enduring significance. 
Helene Fesenmaier, who has re- 
cently shown work in Los Angeles and 
New York and has had a most success- 
ful one-woman show in London, is no 


\ galerie wellmann 


eee 


exception to these observations. Her 
own house in London, to which she 
and her husband, Frank Griffith Daw- 
son, moved in 1970 from New York 
via Caracas, gives great visual plea- 
sure. As she says herself, it is a syn- 
thesis of their tastes and ideas over the 
years, fused with her own deep per- 
ception and delight in minutiae and 


The top two levels of the six-story Victorian 
residence were converted into the Studio—a 
dynamic, stripped-down space appropriate to 
large-scale creative activity. Many of Helene 
Fesenmaier’s works explore the relationships 
between three-dimensional wood construction 
and painted canvas, such as those seen on the 
opposite page. The exposed rafters hold 
lengths of timber, left to age until they reach 
the warm honey shade characteristic of the 
artist’s constructions and used in the color 
scheme of the décor throughout the house. 











ABOVE: Specially dyed carpeting wends its way 
up the Staircase, an example of architectural 
detailing retained, highlighted by enamel 
paint. A sun-bright Conservatory on the first- 
floor landing leads to a terraced garden. above 
RIGHT: The Living Room is composed of a 
mélange of ancient and modern classics, of 
cherished objects and original art. Works by 
Hans Albers, Vilches and Helene Fesen:maier 
contrast with an intriguing collection of 
pre-Columbian pottery and tapestries. 

The bronze sculpture is by Giorgio Spaveni 
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her keen and overwhelming interest in 
the way things work and relate. 

As an artist she began by building 
structures and creating her own still 
lifes in order to draw from them. At 
present her most compelling works 
are those that explore the special rela- 
tionships between a painted canvas 
and a three-dimensional construction 


of wood placed directly in front of it. | 
The decoration of her house confirms: 
this fascination with relationships. Ev- 


ery piece of furniture, every object, 
every painting, is in harmonious ac- 
cord, and each room is treated as a 


composition, with the floor the plane | 
on which the various elements are | 


arranged with the greatest of care. 
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The house itself happily provides 
an excellent framework for such an 
approach. It is a six-story, well-pro- 
portioned Victorian terrace house 
with long windows overlooking a 
green square. Nice details abound, 
like original shutters and handsome 
fireplaces in all the main rooms. The 
only structural work necessary was 


the conversion of the top two stories 
into a studio. Ceilings were removed, 
joists exposed and the space stripped 
down to bare essentials. The rafters 
now hold lengths of timber for Helene 
Fesenmaier’s constructions. The wood 
is left to color slowly and naturally 
until it reaches that shade of honey- 
gold which is a leitmotiv in her work. 





It is a shade that is seen again and 
again in the house, not only in rugs 
and carpets, but in paintings and con- 
structions. Unity is maintained. 
There was no attempt at remodeling 
as such in the rest of the house, since 
the Dawsons were anxious for spaces 
and proportions to speak for them- 
selves and provide a truly graceful 











The house is as much a reflection of the artist 


background for their eclectic collec- 
tion of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century antiquities, Bauhaus, Roman 
glass, pre-Columbian artifacts, paint- 
ings, sculptures, and books. 

They painted the walls white, using 
enamel where Helene Fesenmaier 
thought it important to throw off a 
reflection. In fact, she is always going 
around with a paint pot and brush, 
touching up areas where she wants a 
highlight. In the kitchen, dining room 
and living room the long windows are 
uncurtained and without shades, to 
show off their handsome proportions 
and to obtain maximum light. At night 
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as it is of her family life. 


the shutters are closed, and the Daw- 
sons take particular pleasure in the 
homely details of bars and bolts seen 
against the paneled wood. 

On the whole, the house is mono- 
chromatic except for the carpets in hall 
and stairway, which have been dyed 
green. The floor covering in the living 
room is the same earth color as the 
pre-Columbian pottery massed on 
glass shelves against one wall. Rugs 
and carpets are important elements in 
the house and are used in the interests 
of proper composition. 

If decoration and color have been 
kept to a minimum, arrangement is 
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asove: A blazing fire and candles provide the 
only illumination in the compact Dining 
Room. The English oak table and chairs and 
the Spanish walnut coffer are 17th-century. 
The focal point is the artist’s wood construc- 
tion with oil. opposite: Early-Columbian 
branding irons serve as candlesticks on the 
antique Kitchen table. The parchment-covered 
chairs are from a 17th-century monastery. 


all-important. For example, two sofas 
in the living room are placed in exact 
alignment with two sofas in the library 
next door. Seen through the open 
archway, the arrangement suggests a 
provocative mirror image. One tapes- 
try-covered French chair stands next 
to a primitive fifteenth-century mortar 
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and pestle from the Venezuelan 
jungle. Other contrasts are every- 
where: antique artifacts are grouped 
on a Mies van der Rohe table, and pre- 
Columbian mushroom stones settle 
happily before the hearth. 

Again and again one finds the sur- 
prise and delight of unexpected rela- 
tionships. The scale and proportion of 
the seventeenth-century oak chairs in 
the dining room, for example, are re- 
stated by the artwork in the same 
room. In one bedroom an oval mirror 
interacts with the oval shape of an 
abstract canvas next to it. Seven- 
teenth-century monastery chairs from 


Venezuela are grouped around an 
early-English pine table in the kitchen. 
The kitchen, in fact, is very much an 
epitome of the house in general. 
Helene Fesenmaier is as involved in 
cooking as she is in painting, and very 
possibly the two skills go together. 
The creation of taste and subtlety in 
cuisine needs the same balance and 
sensitivity as the creation of color and 
texture in painting. Both the Dawsons 
are interested in mushrooms, and the 
kitchen table is almost always the set- 
ting for some brilliant, but uncon- 
scious, still life involving mushrooms 
and vegetables, wooden bowls and 


fruit. Dried fungi hang from hooks on 
the walls, where the original stark 
white has softened and mellowed with 
the passage of time. 

The effect is simple and gentle, 
creative and exciting, and it is indeed 
symbolic of this painter’s house in 
London—a house that seems to serve a 
number of conflicting purposes. 

But none of the purposes do conflict 
in reality. The house is as much an 
expression of the artist herself as it is a 
reflection of her family life and her 
many interests. That necessary inter- 
action between artist and environment 
has been cultivated with love. 0 
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opposite: One of a matched pair of natural bamboo chairs with removable seat panel; circa 1880. 
Courtesy, Newel Art Galleries, Inc., New York. Photographed by Terry McGinniss. aBove LEFT: 
Superb Louis XV-style bureau a cylindre, signed Links; circa 1870-1880. Courtesy, Corinthian 
Studios, Saratoga, California. r1GHT: Round table with Sévres porcelain top, signed Henry Dasson; 


1873. Courtesy, Pierre Lécoules, Paris. 


REVIVAL OF INTEREST in nineteenth- 
entury Napoleon III, or Second Em- 
ire, furniture, and Louis Philippe 
ieces has sent collectors scurrying to 
uction houses, dealers and attics in 
e hope of acquiring some of these 
xtraordinarily crafted pieces. So 
losely related in craftsmanship, style 
nd history, the furniture of the Sec- 
nd Empire (1853-70) can hardly be 
onsidered independently of that of 
he preceding age, the reign of Louis 
hilippe (1830-48), the self-styled 
ourgeois King of the French. 

The restored Bourbon sovereigns 
ived almost under the shadow of 
apoleon’s taste in furnishings after 
eturning to France in 1815. Louis 
VIII hardly changed the Empire dec- 
rations of the Tuileries and the other 
oyal palaces, except for the removal 


of imperial emblems like the crowned 
N and the Napoleonic bees. But with 
Louis Philippe there was a change. 
Under Louis Philippe the full conse- 
quences of the abolition of the trade 
guilds, with their elaborate system of 
training, began to take serious effect. 
The hard core of artisans who had 
endured the long and rigorous ap- 
prenticeships required of craftsmen 
before 1789 had died or retired by 
1830. There was no longer a substan- 
tial body of skilled craftsmen with the 
complex and sophisticated eigh- 
teenth-century techniques to draw on, 
although a few ebénistes continued. 
More disastrous still, the decay was 
cumulative: There was an insufficient 
number of men able or willing to train 
the younger generation, and the com- 
pagnons or journeymen were no longer 











treated as members of the family- 
centered workshops; rather they as- 
sumed the status of mere workers, to 
be exploited for financial ends. 

The increasingly important role of 
the bourgeoisie during the July Mon- 
archy (as contemporaries called the 
reign of Louis Philippe) and under the 
Second Empire led to a demand for 
inexpensive furniture and the subse- 
quent commercialization of the furni- 
ture trade. Facilitated by the invention 
of a number of mechanical devices for 
woodworking, furniture making was, 
in fact, ceasing to be a craft and be- 
coming a business. 

To meet the new demands of the 
middle classes, a variety of Paris furni- 
ture emporiums sprang up, catering to 
the inexpensive furnishing of small 
private homes—firms such as Lesage, 











































































































Maigret or Giroux, and later Charon 
Fréres, Beurdeley and Tahan. This led 
to a lowering of quality and the use of 
cheaper and often substitute mate- 
rials, instead of mahogany, rosewood, 
and materials like papier-maché. 
Forms grew coarser, heavier and al- 
together less refined. But the most 
disastrous consequence of purchasing 
from these emporiums was that the 
pieces were no longer designed by 
architects as they had been in the 
eighteenth century. 

A large number of volumes re- 
producing ornamental details from 
works of every possible past period 
were published between 1830 and 
1846. Industrial designers pillaged 
these quite without discrimination, 
combining Renaissance forms with 
eighteenth-century or Gothic motifs. 

The results were clearly seen in the 
furniture shown at the Paris Industrial 
Exhibition of 1834, described by one 
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1. Late-19th-century Louis XV-style secrétaire 
of ebony, with pearl and brass inlays. 
Courtesy, Newel Art Galleries, Inc., New 
York. Photographed by Terry McGinniss. 

2. Gilt, carved wood armchair. Courtesy, 
Pierre Lécoules, Paris. 3. Diminutive Louis 
XV-style escritoire; circa 1870-1880. Courtesy,, 
Corinthian Studios, Saratoga, California. 


critic as including “every possible type §, 


from the Chinese to the Napoleonic; 
all styles from the antique or the Re- 
naissance to the nameless styles only) 
to be described as ‘the comfortable.’ “ 
By the time of the 1844 Exhibition) 
however, some simplifications had. 


been implemented. The antique and) 


imperial styles were abandoned in 
favor of revived Renaissance and eigh- 
teenth-century models, the latter often 
described as the Pompadour style. 
These tendencies continued under 


the Second Empire. Many of the same} 


craftsmen who had been patronized 


by the court and society of the July’ 
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VAiné, one of the outstanding Second 
‘Empire furniture makers, had sup- 


ithe Louis XV style to the Duchesse 
d’Aumale in 1847. Six years later he 
was delivering armchairs of a rather 
more orthodox Louis XVI type for the 
emperor's use at Saint-Cloud. 

Such pastiches, however, were far 
from being mere copies. Thus, the 
sideboard or buffet-dressoir purchased 
by Napoleon III at the Paris Exposition 
Internationale of 1855, combining Re- 
Maissance and Greek motifs, was car- 
ried out in ebony and was lavishly 
‘decorated with gilt bronze mounts. 
| Despite the incoherence of design, 
Second Empire furniture designers 
displayed a good deal of ingenuity, 
|particularly in devising new forms of 
seat furniture. Here comfort was a 





4. Late-19th-century Napoleon III or Second 
Empire gilt mahogany lit d’alcove, with ormolu 
mounts. Courtesy, Sotheby Parke Bernet, Los 
Angeles. Photograph by Michael Andrews, 
Valdemar Kalinowski. 5. One of a pair of 
Napoleon III armchairs of ebonized mahogany 
inlaid with gilt metal fillets; circa 1860-1870. 
Courtesy, Loyd- Paxton, Inc., Dallas. 


major consideration, as was social 
communication. The S-shaped sofa, 
known as a confidante, enabled two 
users to converse with particular ease 
as they faced one another across the 
low back. Likewise, the triple-seated 
sofas of helical form, known as indis- 
crets, played a similar role for three 
people. Another favorite was the cir- 
cular or so-called blind sofa, canape- 
borné, around which a number of per- 
sons could sit leaning against the con- 
ically shaped back. 

Chairs were given a wide variety of 
shapes. A particular favorite, the cra- 
paud (literally, “toad”), had a low cir- 
cular pouf with a back, and both the 
seat and back were deeply uphol- 
stered and buttoned. This type of up- 
holstering was used on most seat 
furniture of the period, even when it 
was an eighteenth-century or Renais- 
sance design, where such treatment is 


continued on page 174 




















































































































Simplicity Defined 


by Elegance 


An Understated Manhattan Design 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MAURICE BERNSTEIN 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD CHAMPION 


THE FAMOUS ANONYMITY Of New York 
City is a characteristic that makes the 
place oddly difficult to get to know, in 
spite of the clarity of its plan. 

Who would guess, for instance, that 
behind those bland and noncommittal 
facades on the north side of East Fifty- 
seventh Street, between Second Ave- 
nue and the river, are some of the most 
extraordinary living spaces in the 
country? A concentrated course in the 
history of Western taste during the 


last five hundred years could be put 
together from their furnishings alone. 
On the other hand, this astonishing 
quarter-of-a-mile contains enough ev- 
idence to present a clear picture of the 
last hundred days of modern design. 








LEFT: Paintings by Augusto Rivera and 

John Von Wicht appear to float above 
contemporary seating in the deep-toned 
Living Room. Sofas covered in Clarence 
House fabric rest on a rug from Stark. BeLow: 


A pre-Columbian collection fills Lucite shelves. 






















































































“T can’t bear to work 
piecemeal. I have to see a 
concept realized intact.” 





Somewhere between the extremes 
of the traditional and the contempo- 
rary there is a beautifully controlled 
and highly practical statement of 
modern intent in urban living. It is the 
kind of compromise many thoughtful 
people have made, and it is the apart- 
ment belonging to Maurice Bernstein. 

This interior designer has built up a 
devoted following by pursuing a gen- 
tle middle course in his interiors while 
subtly emphasizing an atmosphere of 
rarity and luxury. But there is a deci- 
sive mind behind the notion of delib- 
erate hesitancy that his work conveys. 

“Tl bought this apartment in twenty 
minutes,” he says. “Then I decided to 
redo the whole space right away. I 
can’t bear to work piecemeal. I have to 
see a concept realized intact.” 

For typically New York reasons—a 
combination of common sense about 
how little square footage is actually 
needed to live a civilized life, and the 
fact that almost all older apartments 
are divided into intractably sized 
rooms for the 1970s—Mr. Bernstein set 
to work on revising the floor plans. 

The result is a sense of space, a 
feeling of being on the surface of a 
drum, tight and smooth. Every inch is 
put to good account as blank walls 
evolve into closets filled with complex 
but highly functional shelving sys- 
tems. There is an elusive quality to the 
spaces, a sense that the walls hide 
other mechanisms besides storage. 
Perhaps if Mr. Bernstein had been 
born in Elizabethan times, he would 
have turned his ingenuity to making 
trick fountains that splash unwary vis- 
itors, or to other jokes using invisible 
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above: Another view of the Living Room 
illustrates an effective mix of the primitive 
and the sophisticated. The clock is 18th- 
century English. Various types of lighting 
create enigmatic drama. opposite: The horn- 
topped Dining Room table is a concentric 
background for Brazilian silver centerpiece 
fruits and Colombian silver plates. 


machines. There is an undertone of 
witty technology setting the mood of 
the apartment. “Function is every- 
thing to me,” explains the designer. 
“Friends are constantly worrying 
about breaking something,” he smiles, 
“but I never worry about such things. 
Our lives are precarious anyway. It’s 
more important to enjoy what we 
have, rather than to worry about it.” 
There is a curious but pleasing air of 
mobility and transience in the apart- 
ment. ‘““Very modern, don’t you 
think?” asks Mr. Bernstein, who 
makes it clear that too great a fondness 
for things can turn them into dead- 
weight, rather than treasured objects. 
“This is one reason why my home is 


ee 


also a revolving gallery for my cli-| 
ents,” he explains. “It all started when 

I brought some paintings back fromm 
South America. They were intendedg 
for my own collection, but I was sud-+ 
denly besieged with buyers. Now I 
tend to feel that having owned an 
object for several years, there’s no 
reason why it can’t move on and give 
someone else pleasure. My affections #iff 
are very detached—except when iti 
comes to gifts. Those I keep.” 

Mr. Bernstein’s South American 
connections, particularly with Colom<| 
bia, help to explain the persistent ex-} 
otic note sounded in these clear, crispj 
rooms. The sumptuous horn-inlaid ta-j 
ble in the dining room is typical in its} 
suggestion of a society exquisitely pa-j 
tient—and adept at creating complex} 
patterns out of simple materials. | 

“T enjoy the contrast between the f 


sophisticated and the primitive,” says{iml 
. : <a 
the designer with pleasure. But there is} 
also another cultural force here. 


“I was born in Egypt,” explains Mr : 4 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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‘I firmly believe that it’s 
the human element that 
pulls a design together.” 


mstein, “and I worked in France 
efore coming to the United States.” 
o there are many Eastern notions of 
xury, gleaming away amid the ra- 
ionalities of the West. His use of 
ighting also adds a typically myste- 
ious note to the apartment. 

“There are at least four different 
pes of illumination in the living 
oom,” he explains. “In fact, the only 
ind I don’t use are variations of the 
ld lamp theme. I know it’s chic to 
ondemn traditional fixtures, but re- 
lly there are so many more imagina- 
ive ways to provide lighting. This 
pace is perfectly functional for any 
ctivity—except perhaps for serious 
eading. But there’s too much a sense 
f theater here to want to spend a great 
eal of time buried in a book. 

“In fact the room was designed to 
nction best when full of people. 
at’s why I chose green walls, be- 
use it’s such a natural color and 
omehow the most pleasing in show- 
g off clothes and skin tones. I firmly 
elieve that it’s the human element 
at pulls a design together. My work 
geared toward providing fastidious 
eople with a simple background. 
“Simplicity is the key to my point of 
iew. I get very tired of complexity. To 
emember that one is designing a 
ome and not a department store win- 
ow is the first duty of anybody who 
ants to create livable interiors. | 
ink the kind of people attracted to 
y work understand this. It’s usually 
couple who have gone through the 
tage of having fun, and the stage of 
orrying about the children breaking 
ings. When they’re ready for me, 


opposite: Wool-wrapped walls, a Saul Garcia 
watercolor, and Lucite furniture infuse the 
Master Bedroom with warmth, depth and 
transparency. Fabrics are by Clarence House; 
blinds by Levolor Lorentzen. asove: An oil by 
John Von Wicht stretches behind Spanish 
sculpture and a pre-Columbian funeral urn. 





they’re ready for rooms that are going 
to last for quite a while. Permanence is 
one of the things I’m concerned with. 

“You don’t want rooms that look as 
if you only walk into them once a year. 
I’m not afraid to use the word faste 
either. Now that it’s smart to talk 
about the charms of kitsch, I continue 
to resist the easy way out. I won't 
sprinkle inane little objects all over the 
furniture. In my own apartment I de- 
signed everything—except the an- 
tiques, of course. And I really prefer it 
that way. The temptation to be too 
clever is easier to avoid if you have to 
invest your own sensibility.” 

There is certainly a tensely alert 
undercurrent to his personality, and 








its most amusing manifestation in his 
own apartment is probably the neon 
“sculpture” that wraps its way around 
his hall, spelling out the word reverse in 
tones of melting red. Naturally, it is 
spelled backwards and has to be un- 
scrambled by glancing into the mir- 
rors that line the walls. 

It is, in some ways, a metaphor for 
his own design philosophy, in which 
such paradoxes as luxury and func- 
tion, tradition and modernity, are all 
intelligently accommodated in rooms 
that make many of our definitions of 
period and style seem unimportant. 

Mr. Bernstein’s work is very much 
of its own time. Not just modern Man- 
hattan—although that is accomplish- 
ment enough—but with a far wider 
meaning. And since we seem to be 
living in a period of paradox—when 
truth turns into fiction and perspec- 
tives into cul-de-sacs—what could bea 
better time to enjoy Mr. Bernstein’s 
clever alliance of style and content? 
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Past into Present 


Dutch Colonial Estate in Dontecito 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JACK LIONEL WARNER, AIA 


TEXT BY BARNABY CONRAD 


“MY PHILOSOPHY When I was confronted 
with the problem of doing over this 
great house,” says Jack Warner, as he 
drapes his lanky frame on a chair in 
front of a large painting by Richards 
Ruben, “was that it would be both a 
bloody bore and a very expensive 
project to do in a traditional manner.” 


Here is a California architect /de- 
signer talking about his favorite house 
in the whole world—his own. 

Constantia has been one of the jewels 
of Santa Barbara’s architecture since 
1930, even though it is a unique depar- 
ture from the almost obligatory stuc- 
coed, arched, red-tiled Hispanic look 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHARLES S. WHITE 


BELOW: The architectural style, described as 
Dutch-South African, was adapted from the 
Cape Town residence of Sir Cecil Rhodes. A 
pet duck skims the pool, backed by thickset 
camphor trees and black acacia. The 
surrounding four acres include views of the 
ocean and nearby mountains. opposite: On an 
oceanside Terrace the polyester-resin 
sculpture Geminescence, by Bruce Thomas, 
challenges the traditional setting. 
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of most Montecito dwellings. Con- 
stantia was built for Arthur Meeker, 
an executive of the Armour Company 
of Chicago, by Ambrose Cramer, one 
of Santa Barbara’s many gifted and 
imaginative architects of that time. 
Cramer, a Beaux Arts graduate and a 
protégé of the renowned David Adler 
in Chicago, specialized in houses for 
the rich and was determined to make a 
masterpiece for the Meekers—who 
happened to be his in-laws. 

Coming up with a unique home in 
that decade in Montecito, where some 
of the most impressive places in 
America had burst forth on the archi- 
tectural scene, was not easy. But 
Cramer did it, and did it spectacularly. 
Constantia was designed in the style 
of the Dutch architecture of Cape 
Town, South Africa, and was said to 
be directly inspired by one of Cecil 
Rhodes’s houses of the same name. 
Another great estate based upon a 


tert: Heavily scaled elemental furniture in the 
Living Room contrasts with the formal 
exterior. Designer Jack Warner says: “’] felt 
that to furnish such a finely detailed house in 
a traditional manner would be boring.” The 
imposing dimensions of a log sofa, armchair 
and ottoman are upholstered in Portuguese 
carpeting. Palm stump tables pedestal Chinese 
dragon jars. BeLow: Bared oak plank floors and 
Hickory chairs indicate the Dining Area. 


South African motif is the William 
Wallace Mein home in Woodside, 
California. When Jack Warner first 
saw Constantia, he fell completely in 
love with it, coveted it and, as he says, 
“lusted after it for thirteen years.” 

When Mr. Warner, of the architec- 
tural firm of Warner and Gray in 
Montecito, eventually acquired Con- 
stantia, he wasn’t exactly sure how to 
treat the interior. He did know, how- 
ever, that he wanted to do all of the 
interior decoration himself. 

“Y’ve worked with top decorators all 
over the country and | admire their 
work enormously,” he explains. “But 
every once in a while I like to do the 
job myself, because you then have a 
totally unified result. I dare more 
when I’m doing it for myself than 
when I’m doing it for a place like— 
say—the Birnam Wood Golf Club 
down the road from Constantia, where 
we had to be more conservative and 
traditional. Though I’ve never studied 
interior decorating per se the basic 
design courses I took at the University 
of Southern California were relevant 
to all interior work as well as architec- 
ture. But I attacked the problem of 
Constantia with some trepidation, 
plus a lot of love and enthusiasm.” 

The first thing to do, he knew, was 

























































































































































































to do away with the venetian blinds) 


| . 
The windows emerged almost and heavy drapery thal Beales 


as sculptures in their the windows and had made the house | 
om ; a so dark. Eliminating them revealed the’: 
fine detail and filigree work. beautiful windows, which emerged al /) 


most as sculptures in their fine detai | 
and enchanting filigree work. 
Next was the color of the walls’ 
Magenta, raspberry, green and gold) 


were definitely not what he wanted) 
By painting all the interiors white- )) 
except for the natural oak beams ang | 
other woodwork—he unified the 
house and gave it the freedom to be) 
decorated in just about any style. He) 
decided to use his idea of over-scalec¢ 
natural materials and textures, in ad 
dition to a few traditional furnishings 

Typical of his furniture is the tabli 
in the living room, a bush-hammere¢ 
travertine top, 2% inches thick, sup 
ported by a huge stump with the bar 
still on it. In the window recesses ari 
four immense Chinese wine jars mad 
about 1850, resting on sections o 
Santa Barbara palms. By the fireplac 
are massive capitols from column 
that the architect collected in Spain 
Italy and Mexico. They make conve 
nient tables. The primitive wooi 
chairs are the remnants of some seve 
hundred that he bought inexpen 
sively, when the Del Mar Race Trac 
decided that they weren’t moder 
enough and discarded them. 

Over the fireplace, the white wate 
buffalo skull with its black horns re 
calls the original inspiration of th 
house. Here and there are outsize sez 
shells and large turtle shells on th 
walls, including one albino. The tile 
around the fireplace in the den are sai 
to have been done under the directio 
of the artist Goya. Yet they do ne 
seem to be out of keeping with tk 
modern sculptures, such as Bruce an 
Clonard Thomas’s seven-foot-tai 
“Firefall,” made of red polyester resii 













































tert: A window niche backlights a solitary 
Hickory chair in the Entrance Hall. Terra- 
cotta tiles are partially concealed beneath a 
sisal rug from Bob Mitchell Designs. ricut: 
The walnut-toned Smoking Room reveals 
period furniture. Afternoon sun sends 
shadows across a French daybed and 
Chinese Chippendale chair. Tiles attributed 
to Goya outline the fireplace, sharing 

detail with a Richards Ruben drawing. 




















The most intriguing detail, perhaps, 
was for the architect’s three children: 
heir favorite “secret door” of Delft 
ile, which leads to the downstairs 
sowder room. Push the wall on its 
ight side and, quicker than you can 
say “Sesame Street,” it swings open. 

On the outside, the U-shaped house 
eproduces Cape Town architecture 
aithfully with its six flamboyant ga- 
oles, each with a graceful scroll pat- 
ern. Derived from the concept of the 
ate-Medieval Italian churches, where 
he facade helped to conceal the nave, 
t hides the peaked second story roof. 

The entrance drive begins through 


great stone pillars and winds up to the 
house, past the guest house, which is a 
charming miniature, an abbreviated 
impression of the main dwelling. 
There are some fifty macadamia nut 
trees on the property and one can look 
through them to the Pacific Ocean, 
only a few miles away. 

This is a unique location, one of the 
rare hills in Montecito that offer a view 
of both sea and mountains. The spec- 
tacular seventy-five-foot pool reflects 
the formal planting and surrounding 
hills of Montecito, and as one paddles 
a boat lazily through the mirrored 
image of a classic and timeless house, 


Gladys, the duck, quacks contentedly. 
All is well at Constantia. 

But as Jack Warner says: “Mon- 
tecito has problems. Real estate prices 
have greatly escalated because of the 
recent water moratorium. For exam- 
ple, my firm bought a house in Mon- 
tecito five months ago for $83,000, and 
today it’s worth $125,000. You can’t 
build a house without digging a suc- 
cessful well first, and sometimes that’s 
not feasible. So very few homes are 
being built, and certainly no houses 
like Constantia will ever be built 
again. It is really too bad.” 

Yet more and more people want to 
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here and there an oasis of beauty.” 


live in this idyllic spot, and the lure of 
Santa Barbara is very great. Long ago 
the Spaniards who first settled here 
called it ““La Tierra Adorada,” and the 
reasons for their appreciation are 
clearly evident today. 

The city still lies peacefully on a 


tert: Natural light completes the color scheme 
in the Guest Bedroom, resplendent in white. 
Curtain-free windows, and cottons on the 
chairs and bed, suggest a gossamer quality; 
the cotton rug is from F. Schumacher, and the 
Delft tiles are 18th-century. Bruce Thomas’s 
sculpture Pearlescent interprets the mood. 
BELOW: Guests can settle in Wicker Works 
chairs on the Terrace for a view of the sea. 





“Tt seems well to leave 


sheltered plain with a wide beach and 
the Pacific ocean on one side and on 
the other the magnificent backdrop of 
the Santa Ynez mountains. 

It is still almost the same as it was in 
1895 when Frank Sands wrote in his 
book, Santa Barbara at a Glance: “It is 
too beautiful to be marred ... it 
seems well to leave here and there an 
oasis of beauty, where man can flee 
from the rattle of the dollar, where his 
better nature can assert itself, where 
his eyes can behold the beauty of 
earth, air and sea, and where shop 
and ‘change’ will be lacking.” 




























































































































































































Cosmopolitan Comfort in Dallas 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JACK E. LOWRANCE 


FIFTEEN MINUTES from downtown 
Dallas, a city of no great antiquity, 
aged oaks spread their branches 
across the narrow road creating an 
arch of green. Here, a squirrel darts 
out of a hedge, disappearing over an 
expanse of grass, and the quiet is 
broken only by the birds. It is an area 
that has been left to grow with abun- 
dant foliage, its many greens shifting 
from bright to dark in the slanting rays 


World Traveler at Home 





of afternoon sun. A few winding 
streets away is Turtle Creek, one of 
the two streets that Frank Lloyd 
Wright called “the most beautiful in 
the world.” To importer Robert Floyd 
of Fitz and Floyd, it is paradise. 

He spends five months a year travel- 
ing in Europe and the Orient, gather- 
ing dinnerware and giftware that have 
earned him the award of “Importer of 
the Year.” But he says, “My idea of a 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MAX ECKERT 


pleasant time is staying right here.” 

Here, to Mr. Floyd, is a Georgian 
style house within whose walls a cal 
charisma has settled. The house, lik 
the area, has a feeling of being tucke 
in—a millennium away from the slic) 
skyscrapers, air-conditioned mall 
and concrete highways. 

“T passed this house for years,” say 
Mr. Floyd, “then one day it was fo 
sale. I walked in and bought it.” 

Of the three residences that Califor 
nia-based interior designer Jac 
Lowrance has done for him, this is th 
most formal and traditional. 

“I’m not sure that taste is a bless 
ing,” says Robert Floyd. “The more? 
grow and develop, the more dissatisi 
fied I seem to be with what I have—an 
the more eager I am for intrinsicallt 
better pieces. For instance, take thos: 
statues in the entrance hall—they ar 
among the earliest examples of the usi 
of glass for eyes in wooden sculpture 
It was a technique unknown befor: 
the sixteenth century. These are som 
of the disciples of Buddha; the Orien 
tals use each for a different prayer. 

“In 1964 the temple that house 
them was torn down to make way for? 
swath of freeway to the Olympi/ 
games. I was asked if I wanted the 
and my taste level was far enoug 
along so I could appreciate them. 
understand from the curator at the Sar 





LeFT ABovE: Wooden temple gods, from the 
Muromachi period, honor the Entrance Hall. 
The mirror and console are 17th-century 
Italian. opposite: A 16th-century Japanese 
Buddha sets the serene tone of the subtly 
detailed Living Room; jars on either side are 
Ming Dynasty. The collage is suede and the 
Japanese screen 17th-century. Fabric by 
Old World Weavers, from Loyd-Paxton. 
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Rooms are much like 
paintings that require 
time before their 
intent is fully enjoyed. 


oprosite: Firelight and the gleam from Louis 
XV girandoles warm another Living Room 
view. A pair of 18th-century Venetian 
footstools edges the antique Oushak rug. 

The tea table in the foreground is Chinese 
Chippendale. Banquette upholstery is by 
Clarence House; ottoman fabric by Old World 
Weavers. LEFT AND BELOw: A Vassica painting 
and a 17th-century Japanese wooden Foo dog 
inspire the richly appointed Dining Room. 
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Francisco Museum that what I have is 
an exceptional collection. I have it 
today because I was in the right place 
at exactly the right time.” 

The requirements of each room are 
met with understatement and atten- 
tion to detail, a visual expression simi- 
lar to Proust’s literary scrutiny of a 
scene. Perhaps it is this that creates the 
special quality of the house. When 
you enter a room, there is nothing that 
commands attention. But there is a 
fascinating accumulation of detail, 
and the rooms are much like paintings 
that require time before their intent is 
fully understood and enjoyed. 

Jack Lowrance thinks of design in 
terms of quality, the uniqueness of the 
individual, the spirit of the space, and 
avoids employing theatrical effects. 

“T don’t believe people like being in 
a setting they have to live up to,” he 
says. “They prefer a space that allows 
them the freedom to simply be, a place 
where nothing is expected of them. 


Lert: The use of a leafy print in one intense 
hue, prompted by an Oriental porcelain 
collection, gives the airy Sitting Room a 
spirited look. apove: In the Edward Fields- 
carpeted Master Bedroom a 17th-century 
English mirror is paired with a Louis XV 
mantel, both from Loyd-Paxton. The marble 
spheres are Napoleon III. Above the bed is an 
antique Chinese needlework painting. 
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When I think of design, I’m reminded 
of a quotation, ‘Consider first that 
great or bright infers not excellence.’ ” 

A blue and white Oriental porcelain 
collection of Ming, T’ang and Edo 
blends into the colors of the sitting 
room. A Foo dog from Japan, Louis XV 
pieces, Ming Dynasty urns, and other 
eclectic elements of décor mix to 
create a small world of harmony—a 
world in close harmony with the past. 

“T appreciate contemporary furni- 
ture, because I like big, overstuffed 
comfort,” says Mr. Floyd. “But some- 
thing entirely contemporary is sterile 
and cold. I need the beautiful remind- 
ers of man’s heritage, and then I feel 
comfortable. This house is very fulfill- 
ing, and I am grateful for it even 
though I’m here so little of the time.” 

In a few weeks Mr. Floyd leaves for 
New York to consult with European 
and American manufacturers and dis- 
cuss the direction of dinnerware in the 
future. He regularly attends meetings 
and conferences of this kind 
throughout the United States as well 
as in Europe and the Orient. His busi- 
ness is very demanding. 

“It keeps me away a lot,” he says, 
leaning back into a sofa, as if savoring 
each minute of his home before he has 
to leave it once again. 





















































































































































THE CENTER Of the fashion empire pre- 
sided over by Yves Saint Laurent is in 
a private mansion in one of the more 
lovely parts of Paris. With its opulent 
Second Empire décor the maison de la 
couture seems like some extravagant 
annex to the Paris Opéra. Perhaps it is 
an odd background for a designer 
most often thought of as being con- 
temporary and, indeed—more often 
than not—well ahead of his own time. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
Yves Saint Laurent 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 


At home, however, Yves Saint Lau- 
rent has provided himself with a com- 
pletely different setting—a setting 
reminiscent of the twenties and the 
thirties. Eclectic, more modern, it is a 
highly personal statement. 

His apartment is on the left Bank of 
the Seine, a few blocks from 
Napoleon’s tomb in the Invalides. The 
duplex was originally designed by the 
renowned Jean-Michel Frank (see 


Top LEFT: Yves Saint Laurent at home in his 
Left Bank duplex. tert: A Chippendale chair 
contrasts with a Ptolemaic sarcophagus in the 
lower level Entrance Hall. apove: A Greek 
torso of Alexander the Great, an 18th-century 
Chinese chair and a 17th-century bronze in 
the front Entrance Hall presage the treasures. 


page 70 of this issue) for an American} 


lady who, unhappily, never had the 
opportunity of living there—her for- 
tunes having declined dramatically on 











4 Manchu noble in a 17th-century Chinese 
sk painting in the Living Room looks down 
upon the Boisseau rug. Jean Dunand vases 
Tank the Jean-Michel Frank fireplace. Behind 
the leather-covered Eileen Gray serpent chair 
ps a Duquesnoy bronze; at right are three 
16th-century bronzes, the smallest by Soldani. 


Wall Street in 1929. However, those 
who did occupy it over the years kept 
almost everything intact. There are 
still Jean-Michel Frank touches every- 


where, from the copper-edged win- 
dow frames and door pulls to the 
radiator covers in molded black metal 
with linear grilles. Nothing is at all 
dated in the apartment. 

Into this spare, almost modern, 
décor Yves Saint Laurent has put his 
own mixture of possessions: a collec- 
tion of Art Déco furniture; whimsical 
pieces by his friends Claude and Fran- 
cois-Xavier Lalanne; seventeenth- and 


eighteenth-century Italian bronzes; a 
sculpture by Alexander Liberman; 
here and there ivory, shagreen and 
parchment tables. One corner of the 
living room is strewn with lamé pil- 
lows, presided over by a Siamese Bud- 
dha. Throughout the whole, slither 
serpents and animals in various art 
forms, graced by generous arrange- 
ments of his favorite flower, the lily. 

“Here is the best and the worst,” he 





“Here is the best 
and the worst, 


like life itself.” 
— Yves Saint Laurent 
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Further views of the dramatic Living Room. 
top: A Senufo totem perches in front of a five- 
panel pastel by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

apove: A Dunand enamel of Josephine Baker 
and a Girardon bronze rest on the bookcase. 
An Albert Cheuret lamp sheds light on a 
15th-century tapestry. ricut: Pierre Chareau 
chairs face Dunand’s enamel panel; vases 

are also by Dunand. At center is a Jean de Bologne 
bronze; before it, a Pierre Legrain tabouret 

















“Elegance is in the heart, 
in the very being.” 
—Yves Saint Laurent 


Andy Warhol’s multiple images of Yves 
Saint Laurent scan the Library from atop a 
bookcase. The bar and sheep chairs are by 
Lalanne. The bas-relief on the Frank mantel 
is by Joseph Csaky. Above a Le Corbusier 
console are works by Léger, Picasso and 
Modigliani. The marble torso is Greek. 


remarks casually. “Like life itself.” 
At his side, Hazel the chubby 

chihuahua seems to nod in agreement, 

and Yves Saint Laurent looks 


thoughtfully around the large living 
room at his prized possessions. 

“All these things shimmer across 
the centuries,” he says, running his 
hand with proprietary affection over 
the surface of a Csaky bronze. 

The ground floor of the apartment is 
less formal, less somber, opening onto 
a charming garden—bright and sunny, 
with a convent in the background. 
Here is the library, the Algerian-born 







































































couturier’s favorite room. Charac- 
teristically, it overflows with personal 
objects. Books battle for space along 
with photographs and souvenirs on a 
ceiling-high étagere covering one wall. 
There is a drawing by Modigliani, 
willed to the designer by Jean Cocteau; 
there are pictures of friends every- 
where and many photographs of art- 
ists and actors and ballet dancers. 
“These are the people I admire,” he 
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says. “Artists like Nureyev, Bakst, 
Plisetskaya, and Diaghilev.” 

In fact, his latest prét-a-porter collec- 
tion was inspired by the Ballet Russe. 
And in the past he has designed cos- 
tumes for plays, films and ballets. He 
is unhappy that he no longer has the 
time to devote to such work. 

“You see, I’m writing a book now,” 
he says in explanation. “It will be a 
sort of inner dialogue with myself.” 


Works by Max Ernst, Christian Bérard and 
Jean-Louis Forain share wall space in the Study 
with memorabilia and sketches for theatrical 
productions. The shagreen table by Dominique 
holds a René Lalique vase and a Cambodian 
dragon. Near a chair by Jeanne Laurent stands 
the elongated visage of an Assyrian statue. 





The subject should be fascinating, 
and perhaps it will touch on some of 
the aspects of an extraordinary career. 
Since his first independent collection 
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Views of the Music Room. top: Parchment 
indows create a background for Emile- 
jacques Ruhlmann’s piano and table. aBove: 
IA lacquered fish floats behind Dunand vases. 
[ABOVE RIGHT: A cobra lamp by Edgar Brandt 
lluminates the Claude Lalanne mirror, 
Ruhlmann chaise longue and Dunand chair. 


in 1962 he and his business partner 


Pierre Bergé have built an empire 
reaching into every part of the world. 


“I know my way now,” says Yves 


Saint Laurent. “There is a theme and a 
continuity to my collections. Of 
course, there are always fantasies, but 
it is the base that counts. Elegance is in 
the heart, in the very being. It is really 
not a question of clothes at all.” 
Many of the same things can be said 
about his own apartment. It, too, is 
elegant. There is no other word. And, 
in spite of an affection for the past—a 
Napoleon III showroom and an Art 


Déco apartment—he is very much a 
man of his own time and place. 

‘T have no nostalgia for the old 
days,” he explains. “I am glad that 
things change, and I suppose | can say 
that my success comes from being 
completely in harmony with my era.” 

And, as his apartment so clearly 
indicates, with himself as well. He has 
created, not only a design empire, but 
a harmonious private world. 0 
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INTERIOR DESIGN 

BY JAY SPECTRE, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY NATHANIEL LIEBERMAN 





CREDIT THE success of Jay Spectre as an 
adventuresome, inventive designer to 
the fact that he is a risk taker. 

“But then so are the people I work 
for,” he says. “There is always a risk 
on both sides when being creative 
with interiors. The only thing you 
have to fall back on is past work.” 

Mr. Spectre started taking risks 
back in Louisville, Kentucky, before 
his move eight years ago to New York. 

“T used to try to get people to go out 
and buy something they normally 
would not buy, to do something they 
didn’t like,” he explains. “I guess I’ve 
rocked a few boats, but I was only 
trying to get people to stop prejudg- 
ing, to stop trying to anticipate.” 

Lana and Richard Cooper—a young, 
attractive Illinois couple with a broad 
variety of interests—are the sort of 
people for whom he enjoys working. 

“They are risk takers too,” he ex- 
plains. “They know what they want, 





LEFT: The Entrance Gallery's design frees 
guests to experience an uninterrupted view of 
the three-dimensional sculptured walls. 
BELOw: Crescents of color in the Patterson, 
Flynn & Martin carpeting punctuate the light- 
filled Garden Room; patent vinyl shimmers 
overhead. Potted trees and large-scale 

Atelier International pieces, upholstered in 
leather, relieve the elongated space. 


but they are open to new ideas. That, 
in turn, inspires me. If you don’t have 
someone who inspires you, as a de- 
signer you can’t be inspired yourself. 
The work says nothing, unless there is 
commitment from both sides.” 

With this kind of inspiration, he 
recently completed the interiors for 
the Coopers’ sixteen-room house in a 
countrylike suburb of Chicago. It was 
the second time he had worked for 
them. Previously he had done a sleek 
apartment in midtown Chicago. It, 
too, had been a pleasant collaboration. 

“Y’ve worked very closely with the 
Coopers from the time they were new- 
lyweds,”” says the designer. “‘I’ve 
watched them grow and change—from 
the arrival of their first child to their 
recent fourth. It’s been a maturing 
process for all of us. Having worked 
with them for so long saved time.” 

Constantly developing as a de- 
signer, Mr. Spectre maintains an un- 
biased curiosity from which his 
continually fresh point of view origi- 
nates. Taking nothing for granted, he 
always applies his acute sense of ob- 
servation when approaching challeng- 
ing design problems. In the present 
case, the challenge was to give an 
older, more traditional residence a 
comfortable contemporary statement. 
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carry their own environment, 
— Jay Spectre 


I believe that secure people) 
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To make the house modern, light 
and expansive he brightened it with 
clear, strong colors and gave it a 
young, but elegant, finish. 

“Lana and Richard are serious- 
minded individuals, definitely going 
places,” he says. “What they wanted 
for their growing family was a digni- 
fied environment flexible enough to 
accommodate future plans.” 

The house itself is visually exciting 
on many levels. That excitement be- 
gins when the heavy double doors 
with their Nevelson-like wood con- 
struction swing open into a large rec- 
tangular foyer. Immediately there is a 
sense of motion in space—a feeling of 
volume leading into the house. 

Polished steel, a Spectre trade- 
mark—he was one of the first design- 
ers to use it in residential interiors—is 
evident everywhere in the Cooper 
house. Windows glisten with thin, 
vertical strips, pre-Columbian art 
treasures are displayed on twin steel 
étagéres, and the fireplace is flanked 
with steel panels. Even the moldings 
in the living room above the white 


LEFT: The Living Room continues the sparing 
look, utilizing satin and leather, black glass 
and polished steel. Ernest Trova’s chrome 
Falling Man stands above the Edward Fields 
carpet. A Gary Tenenbaum painting stretches 
between étagéres holding pre-Columbian 
objects. above: The deep-toned Library 
contrasts in color: all fabrics by Clarence 
House; carpet by Patterson, Flynn & Martin. 


walls are shiny ribs of steel. 

“It’s such an interesting material, so 
much a part of our day,” says the 
designer. “It’s easy to care for.” 

Many of his designs for the Coopers 
show his “easy to use and care for” 
theory in operation. There are, after 
all, four young children under the age 
of six running around. 

“There’s nothing to worry about in 
their house,” he says. “The furniture, 
right down to the rugs—including the 
white ones—doesn’t show dirt.” 

The Coopers—he recently ran for 
the Republican gubernatorial nomina- 
tion in Illinois—entertain frequently: 
small cozy dinner parties for a few 
intimate friends, and large political 
gatherings. ‘They wanted a living 
room that was spacious, yet relaxed, to 
accommodate their entertaining 
needs,” says Mr. Spectre. He provides 
them with dual conversation areas that 
allow seating for eight each. 

There is a choice of rooms they may 
use when they are looking for a se- 
cluded family atmosphere. One is the 
snug, beamed-ceiling area off the liv- 
ing room, with its massive stone fire- 
place and book-lined walls covered in 
suede cloth the color of a ripe egg- 
plant. Again, comfortable seating 
pieces—all Spectre designs—dominate 
the room, as does the overscaled mar- 
ble and steel table that displays an 
appropriate Ernest Trova sculpture. 

Close to the landscaped pool and 
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cgyirts is the airy, porchlike 
Hat serves as a center for the 
activg ooper family. Some eighty 
Ong—almost the length of the 
nouse—the room reminds Spectre of a 
ship. This image in turn inspired his 
final designs for the voluminous room. 
_ “I decided to give it the look and 
feel of a boat deck by using classic 
yachting colors,” he says. “And I put 
lots of plants around. I don’t usually 
do that except where it’s correct. I’d 
rather have fresh flowers, but the light 
lwas so excellent here for growing 
them that I chose plants. And their 
sculptural effect is important, too. 

| “TI believe that secure people like the 






































Coopers carry their own environment 
with them. They don’t have to ¥ell 
anyone or display anything. They are 
just themselves, and the space around 
them reflects this quality. Courageous 
and spirited in their thinking, they like 
to move forward. And with them 
there’s always the chance they'll find 
still another space and say to me, ‘Hey, 
let’s go.’ Now that’s exactly what I 
mean by risk taking!” 0 





The Dining Room’s chevron-patterned 
mirrored walls and ceiling effect multiple 
reflections and divisions. Pace Collection 
chairs in Clarence House suede surround the 
brushed steel table. Sculpture by William Pye. 












































Restoring a Victorian 
Mansion in the Old South 


The Mercer House in Savannah 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JAMES A. WILLIAMS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD CHAMPION 
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Begun in 1861 by Confederate General Hugh Mercer and pillaged during the siege of Savannah, the Italianate Victorian residence per 
was completed in 1868. asove: A Flemish tapestry in the Entrance Hall provides the backdrop for Chippendale candlestands; the ‘ay 


original English tiles remain. Large portrait is by Sir Peter Lely. opposite: Foo lions from the Imperial Palace in Peking, circa 1690, 
occupy alcoves at the west end of the Drawing Room. Needlework on Louis XV chairs is original. Portraits are by Joseph Highmore. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ago, when James 
Arthur Williams arrived in the historic 
sseaport of Savannah, Georgia, he ex- 
jpected to stay for only a short time. 
'Much in life, however, is accidental— 
iperhaps even fated. Now it is 1976, 
and he is still in Savannah. 

“At first I thought Atlanta would be 


the logical place to live,” he says. “But 
it took only a few weeks to change my 
mind, and I’ve been here ever since.” 

An antiques dealer and an interior 
designer with a passion for restora- 
tion, he soon discovered that Savan- 
nah more than generously satisfied his 
interests. Now, after many years, he 


has found the ideal setting for himself: 
the historic Mercer House. 

Before acquiring the Mercer House, 
Mr. Williams over the course of the 
years bought and restored almost fifty 
houses in Savannah itself. 

“In those days,” he recalls, ‘“people 
like me, with a love for taking old 
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houses and putting them back into 
shape, were considered a little eccen- 
tric. That’s all changed now.” 

The first house he acquired was on 
East St. Julian Street in the heart of 
Savannah’s 24%-mile historic district. It 
was a large and imposing Italian Re- 
naissance brick building with a 






gambrel roof. As has been his custom 
through the years, Mr. Williams used 
the house both as a home and a loca- 
tion for his antiques business. 

Seven years ago he acquired the 
Mercer House, located on Monterey 
Square, one of Savannah’s twenty 
green squares, four of them laid out in 





1733 by General James Edward 

Oglethorpe, the founder of the city. 
The focal point of the square is a 

statue of the gallant Polish officer, 


Count Casimir Pulaski, who fell in the © 
siege of Savannah. Early- and late- “™ 


nineteenth-century townhouses line 
the square, and among them is the 

















POSITE AND ABOVE: Views of the east end of 
e impressively scaled Drawing Room reveal 
ollection of antique furnishings: a Bristol 
andelier, a Charles II lacquered chinoiserie 
hest, an English mahogany breakfront. 

yench Empire candelabra flank a portrait by 
thomas Hudson. The detail above focuses on 
he 1899 Fabergé document box made for 
(Zar Nicholas II. The detail at right highlights 
une of five Jeremiah Theus portraits; the 
icquered Queen Anne desk holds a covered 
up and inkstand of period English silver. 
icut: A Waterford chandelier, circa 1790, 
leams above the English Dining Room table 
2t with Baccarat stemware and flatware 

iade for Queen Alexandra and Edward VII. 
portraits are by Hudson and Reynolds. 










“In those days, people 
who put old houses 
back into shape 
were considered 
a little eccentric.” 
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two-story Victorian house owned by 
Mr. Williams. None of his previous 
houses has pleased him as much. 

‘“Y’ve always wanted a house like 
this,” he says, “and the longer I live 
here, the more attached to it I am. It 
has a size—and an aura—that attracted 
me from the very beginning.” 


The house was originally built for 
Hugh Weedon Mercer of Savannah, a 
graduate of West Point who resigned 
his commission in the Army of the 
United States to become a brigadier 
general in the Confederate Army. 

Designed in 1861 by a New York 
architect, John S. Norris, the house 





was under construction during tk 
Civil War. It was pillaged extensivel: 
particularly in the course of Gener. 
Sherman’s march through Georgia. 

The general maintained his heac 
quarters in Savannah in another hou: 
designed by John Norris, and his o 
ficers and men took over many mo! 





ouses in town as well. According to 
ewspaper accounts of 1866, Mercer 
House was gutted of planks, sashes, 
indow frames, “in fact, wood of ev- 
ry conceivable kind was carried off 
for the purpose of erecting temporary 
shanties.” Only after the Civil War 
was construction completed. Even so, 
the years that followed were not kind. 

“When I bought the house,” says 
Mr. Williams, “it was a shambles. 
Vandals had taken away almost every- 
thing that could be moved.” 

Nevertheless, the basic attractions 
were there, and the lovely focal points 
had not changed. The original English 
tile in the entrance hall was intact, and 
the semicircular stairway with its sky- 
light still remained. So, too—mirac- 
ulously—did the side porches and iron 
balconies, architectural details John 
Norris brought to Savannah. 

Under the supervision of Mr. 
Williams, restoration of the house 
took more than a year of intense work. 
There were, for example, two crafts- 
men whose only task was to sand the 
woodwork. Seven small bedrooms 
were made over into two, and another 
large room upstairs was fitted with a 
pipe organ, which Mr. Williams plays 
with skill. In fact, the room is now the 
setting for one of Savannah’s most 
popular Christmas parties. 

Entertaining is one of his greatest 
joys, as is collecting. His interest in 
collecting began as a small child at 
country auctions and fairs. By now, of 
course, his interests have spread in 
every direction: large tapestries, Ori- 
ental rugs, Fabergé, eighteenth-cen- 
tury English paintings, and Chinese 
porcelain—among a great deal else. 
Most of his porcelain is displayed ina 
large breakfront, and among his most 
cherished pieces are two Chinese Ex- 
port dinner plates and a large platter 
made for the Okeover family in 1740. 





opposite: The 1817 carved wood mantel in the 
Study was taken from another historic 
Savannah residence; above it is a portrait by 
Gainsborough Dupont. A Louis XV bureau 
plat and a Chippendale wing chair rest on an 
antique Persian rug. apove: Cuban mahogany 
balusters swirl along the spiral staircase 
toward a dome inset with original enameled 
glass panes. right: A New York mahogany 
bed, circa 1820, and a Hepplewhite open-arm 
chair distinguish the Master Bedroom. 








A house once ravaged 
by neglect is now 
a center of harmony 
and quiet living. 


He loves, too, nothing more than 
giving formal dinner parties, using 
flatware formerly belonging to Queen 
Alexandra of England, Baccarat crystal 
and antique porcelain dinner plates. In 
spite of these formal arrangements, 
however, the feeling of the house is 
one of ease and relaxation. 

In fine weather the scent of wisteria 
circling the columns on the front 
porch permeates the air. Beyond the 
private garden, laid out by the present 
owner, is the carriage house he con- 
verted into an antiques shop. 

It is a gracious life in a gracious city, 
more than hinting at the traditional 
ways of the Old South. 

“Savannah,” says Mr. Williams, “is 
one of the most cosmopolitan and 
well-situated cities in the United 
States. If you are real and honest with 
yourself and your surroundings, you 
are quickly accepted here.” 

The charm of the city and its way of 
life have found expression in his care- 
ful and loving restoration of the Mer- 
cer House—a house once ravaged by 
war and neglect but now a center of 
harmony and quiet living. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY BRIAN V. REALE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD CHAMPION 
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THE MELLOW BLEND Of a Florida sunset 
is reflected on the Intracoastal Water- 
way. Silver-threaded curtains hang 
still in the mirrored window bays of 
the penthouse, allowing nothing more 
violent than interior accents of cela- 
don and emerald green to break the 
calm, neutral articulations of the volu- 
minous room. Lights dim; a mirrored 
wall slides away to expose a movie 
screen. Directly opposite, a Coro- 
mandel panel concealing the projec- 
tion booth opens. The show begins. 

This living room-screening room on 
the Florida coast is a recent creation of 
young New York designer Brian Reale 
for clients in the film business who 
love to show films for themselves and 
their frequent guests. The focus, how- 
ever, is not on drama but on an easy 
course of elegant living. 

“It has a timeless style and look,” 
says Mr. Reale, “that could have been 


tert: A contemporary aesthetic hides the 
functionalism of the Living Room. At the 
touch of a button, the Chinese Coromandel 
screen opens to a projection room, a panel on 
the opposite wall slides back to reveal a movie 
screen, lights dim, and a film begins. Mirrored 
cabinets contain a quadraphonic sound 
system. Pale Clarence House fabrics cover the 
sofas and chairs. Wool carpeting is by 
Patterson, Flynn & Martin. apove: A mirrored 
Living Room storage triangle adds another 
perspective to a view of the adjoining 
Entrance Gallery; a Tiffany vase and 11th- 
century bronze stand in silhouette. 







































































“A room should 

suggest living within a 

sculpture, rather than 
living in a gallery.” 
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designed thirty years ago. But it 
couldn’t have been realized tech- 
nologically until now. There is no 
particular 1970s look, and it will all be 
as right in ten years as it is today.” 
The designer does not use glib 
effects for novelty’s sake but rather 
builds a sound and careful construc- 
tion of visual elements that infuse life 
and energy, animating interior spaces. 
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He constantly reaffirms his architec- 
tural approach: “I like to do the archi- 
tectural background and really work 
from the beginning on all the architec- 
tural details. I get physically involved 
and work closely with crews and con- 
tractors.” He was called in on this 
penthouse project before the building 
was completed and spent two years 
seeing it through from start to finish. 
































Brian Reale’s sober and rational ap- 
proach in placing structure before em- 
bellishment leads to an exclusion of 
the minutiae of “decoration.” There 
are no little spontaneous jets of 
himsy to mar the basic structural 
coherence of this Florida penthouse. 
Instead there is a unity of approach 
that shuns superficial accents of bright 
color and complex design and estab- 
lishes a variety of interests through the 
use of texture and reflection. 

If the color vocabulary of beige, 
cream, buff, taupe, and bone white is 
neutral, its textural accents of zebra 
wood, elm burl, and lizard are dyna- 
mic covers to the clean lines and virile 
proportions of the furniture. The soft 
glow of the dining room’s mirrors; the 
hard, rich surfaces of the entrance 
gallery lined with Florida keystone; 
and the doweled, caulked and pol- 
ished teak floors that sweep through 
both—all bear out the designer’s dic- 
tum: “Tactile things are important.” 

He is tired and bored with art- 
dominated interiors where assertive 
color eruptions overwhelm the eye. 

“A room should suggest living 
within a sculpture rather than living in 
a gallery,” he says. And such a feeling 
for sculptural volumes makes his inte- 
riors both intellectually pleasing and 
remarkably sensuous. 

To create the interplay of space, Mr. 
Reale has eliminated interior corners 
and flat surfaces with an adroit use of 
mirrors, niches, domes, canopies, bays 
and screens. All four corners of the 
living room are at once cut off and 
opened up by mirrors whose geome- 
tries and reflections repeat themselves 
in two unexpected mirrored units. 
Centered between the windows at one 
end and the openings to the entrance 
gallery at the other, each unit creates a 
teflective bay, multiplying the already 
spacious interior into endless vistas. 
The room becomes an open pavilion 





| Opposite: An antique French handpainted 

/ wallpaper mural of the tropics, and Louis XVI 
Dining Room chairs, create urban 

| sophistication in a resort setting. The chevron- 
| patterned flooring is teak. Pre-Columbian 
artifacts punctuate the adjacent entrance 
gallery’s Florida-coral stone wall. apove: A 
Hans Hofmann painting suits the Master 
Bedrooms tranquillity. The silk bedspread 
and hangings are from Scalamandré. 


set amid the vast and abundantly 
planted terraces. These reflections 
multiply again in the wide brass mold- 
ings and mirrored wall that conceals 
the film screen. All throw back soft 
views of the Coromandel screen. 

The dining room, too, has corners 
that evaporate and lose themselves in 
the dulled mirrors of the walls. Curved 
bays on three sides and a domed ceil- 
ing expand volumes even more. Again 
there are no paintings. 

“We didn’t want to hang anything 
but the Waterford chandelier,” the 
designer says. But the bays are filled 
with the dense palms, jungle plants, 
and distant mountains of a romantic 
nineteenth-century scenic paper—a 
handsome complement to the room’s 
view of tropical Florida below. 

From the use of the wallpaper to the 
design of the carpets, every facet of the 
interior is Brian Reale’s creation. His 
clients came to him with nothing they 
wanted incorporated into the pent- 
house but a few pre-Columbian stat- 





ues and a large Chinese celadon vase. 
The statues sit now like happy house- 
hold gods in lighted cases set into the 
walls of the entrance gallery. 

One thing was certain before any 
interior work began. The spectacular 
views needed no decorative prepara- 
tions. Lush terrace plantings and the 
tropical coast became the keys to the 
serene interior. Everything had to re- 
late to them. No complicated inside 
pattern or color could conflict with the 
beauty of the landscape outside. 

The materials are not only tactile 
and sensual, they are right for the 
climate. The native stone of the gallery 
walls and the dining room table base, 
the teak boat-deck floors, the quilted 
duck of the living room sofa and the 
grass cloth paper in the bedroom, the 
Chinese screen and vases—all are most 
completely at home. 

Light and space dominate and vol- 
umes flow with amplitude and ease— 
reflecting the generous and hospitable 
spirit of the apartment’s owners. 0 
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Multiple Art in Three D 


eater leat. 


BY JOHN LORING 








WE STILL CLING to the post-Romantic 
nostalgia concerning art—the desire to 
own “‘the only one there is” —that spe- 
cial work of internal conflict, touched 
by the creative hand, packed with 
subjectivity and surrounded by myth. 
This, the driving force of collecting, is 
an understandable desire. 
But the opposite view, the strategy 
of the rather recent phenomena of 
multiples, is to distill and distribute a 
less personal kind of art through 
mass-produced objects. The position 
Beas tE cl cose Bulut dele ano Ciel 

century art (Expressionism aside) has 
| aimed toward the elimination of the 
purely subjective, toward encouraging 
a more viable and lively relationship 
_ between art and life. 

In the mid-sixties, signed and num- 
bered editions of three-dimensional 
objects by major Pop artists appeared 

on the art market. Ranging from Claes 
Oldenburg’s pieces of Swedish 
Knackebréd cast in iron, and his giant 
| vacuum-formed plexiglass tea bags, to 
George Segal’s cast-aluminum chick- 
‘ens, Tom Wesselman’s vacuum- 
formed plastic nudes, and Roy 
BOC nlcseic ote mer bea rem CUet be 
aCe cate oy len ao Coyle emda 
still-flourishing adventure of using in- 
| dustrial methods to create art. 


j 
i 


| As Man Ray put it, “To create is 
| divine; to multiply is human.” Over 
sixty years ago, he and Marcel Du- 
champ, along with other Paris Dada- 
| ists and Surrealists, were reconsider- 
| ing the artist’s role and debunking the 








high seriousness of art as seen by the 
; sanctimonious eyes of the late nine- 
Rass Rca Natta AU Caer Vans Laer tas 
eer survive authentically in the 
|twentieth century only if art ideas 
were placed before art processes. 

| Duchamp, the father of Pop Art, 
Rees Lc LeeLee lle} ) tage 
|well, saw nothing sacred in the 
| 





opposite: Untitled, Robert Smithson. 1969. 
Mirror glass object. Edition: 25; 842” x 8%” x 
ie Courtesy, Multiples, ® Inc. New York. 
| Photographed by Terry McGinniss. aBove: 


| Tortue, Frangois-Xavier Lalanne. 1973. Copper 





object. Edition: 100; 10” x 5%” x 8’. Courtesy, 
| Multiples, * Inc., New York. ricHt: Untitled, 
Victor Vasarely. 1970. Stainless steel and 
paint. Edition: 150; 19%" x 19%4”” x 19%”. 
Courtesy, Galerie Denise René, New York. 











uniqueness of one art object separated 
from similar objects. “A replica will 
do just as well,” he said; and to illus- 
trate his point he simply nominated 
several “ready-made” objects (among 
them, a bicycle wheel and a snow 
shovel) as art. While these nomina- 
tions may still evoke surprise, in the 
beginning they were a scandal. But 
they drove home the concept that the 
collector’s demands for a guarantee of 
the artist’s physical involvement with 
art was only a sentimental fantasy. 
Duchamp’s ready-mades had their 
impact, and twentieth-century art rec- 
ognized a difference between an idea 
and its communication. Once these 
two were sorted out, the difference 
between machine-made and hand- 
made, between the multiple and the 
unique, became irrelevant to quality. 
With a firm basis in the sources of 
modern art and design, the extensive 
production of multiple art in the last 





ten years should be in little need of 
aesthetic defense. Their wide use in 
interior design would seem natural, 
yet this is not the case. The art-con- 
scious public continues to view these 
as simple economic opportunism. on 
the part of artists and dealers alike. 
They see multiples as an answer to 
vague utopian ideals, as a dilution of 
art content and quality for the sake of 
quantity or as an attack on the role of 
the collector in art. , 

The somewhat excessive fair pricing 
and availability of multiples has not, 
however, kept them from participat- 
ing in the dizzying price rise of 1960s 
American art. Many multiples—es- 
pecially those by Pop artists—that 
were sold for very little, in some cases 
under production costs in the late six- 
ties, fetch impressive prices today. 
This is not surprising; although com- 
plex, finished works of art, they are 
usually priced lower than a simple 













Lert: The Plant Becomes a Fan #4, Jim Dine. 
1974. The fourth of five cast-aluminum 
sculptures. Edition: 24; 26” x 12%” x 16%2’’. 
Courtesy, Petersburg Press, London, New 
York. center: Untitled Head II, Roy 
Lichtenstein. 1970. Handcut polished black 
walnut sculpture. Edition: 30; 30’. Courtesy, 

© Gemini G.E.L., Los Angeles. ricut: The Dark 
Ellipse, Louise Nevelson. Polyester resin. 
Edition: 125; 17%” x 6%’ x 6’. Courtesy, 

© Pace Editions Inc., 1974. New York. 





sketch. And when good, and typical of 
the artists, they appreciate as rapidly 
as any other good art. 

Pop sculptor Claes Oldenburg, who 
understands and uses the medium 
perhaps better than any other Ameri- 
can artist, pointed out that “Anyone 
who owns a multiple is aware of there 
being others. It’s a shared thing. It’s 
like a key; you look at the multiple 
and you can imagine what everyone 
else is doing with their multiple at this 
very moment. If you have imagina- 
tion, you can do that; at least I do that 

















\BOVE: Geometric Mouse—Scale D, Claes 
Jidenburg. 1971. Laminated printed paper, 
iteel. Edition: unlimited; 17%” x 14’, (6” ear). 
-ourtesy, © Gemini G.E.L., Los Angeles. 
uGHT: Landscape Screen, Jim Dine. 1969. Five- 
yanel folding screen, each panel an original 
screenprint on canvas. Edition: 30; 72” x 18” 
ser panel. Courtesy, Petersburg Press, 
_ondon, New York. 





vith multiples. I think of them as 
zoing out into the world and having 
lifferent experiences all over the 
world. Some are lying in drawers and 
some are being carried in planes, and 
30 on. They’re always changing hands. 
Bator Ne CehUsilatt es ae 

Their adventure in America has 








been different from the adventure in 
Europe. European multiples tended 
more toward inconsistent editions, 
variations on a single art idea. In the 
United States of the mid-sixties, how- 
ever, Pop Art, with its impersonal 
aspect, its dislike of Abstract Expres- 
sionism’s handwritten look, and _ its 
love of industrial technique and media 
imagery, had cleared the way for 
mass-produced art. Besides, Pop Art’s 
references to Dadaism eltde-(eh eit 
gested serial work. (The subject “one 
f “as the soup can, the 
beta eet otc pack, or the electric 
toaster, was already a convention of 
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_ Offered to art, and ideas are brought} 












the movement.) And the history and 
high degree of American industrial-| 
ization made America a more fertile 
ground for the multiple idea. _ 

The concept of multiples allows art-| 
ists the freedom to use tools otherwise 
unavailable. Not only the industrial) 
worker, but the artist, can be at the 
head of an assembly line. A vacuum) 
press can serve as an art tool just as 
effectively as a paintbrush can. 
Through the multiple, technology is 


into play that would be inconceivable 
without the aid of the machine andi) 
mass-production financing. Olden- | 
burg’s marvelous Profile Airflow 
(Gemini G.E.L., 1969), for example,’ 
would have been difficult to create as a. 
unique piece. The specifications for 
the specially formulated polyurethene | 
dee LMC CROLL re BeNel xe R-jolretele-leleyate cold 
a moon module, and its production (!™ 
cost alone was over $200,000. 

And rather than obliging the artist’ 
to conform to factory methods, the: 
multiple took him out of the equally 
cramping studio ideal of art and made: 
Jittee eye P SM aC close Certo ame 

Duchamp said of his photo- 
graphically reproduced works of art 
that he, the artist, had ‘an apprentice « 
in the sun”; multiples gave the artist. 
an apprentice in industry. 

Through the concept of multiples, | 
many artists give eloquent testimony \ 
to the fact that the hand of the artist: 
need not be involved with the pro- 
duction of a successful work of art.| 
The concept’s development remains : 
an open-ended situation that has left 
us with a multitude of wondrous vi- 
sual facts that are—again in Man Ray’s : 
terms—“‘indestructible objects.” 0 f 





tert: Light Bulb, Jasper Johns. 1969. Lead 

relief. Edition: 60; 39” x 17’. Courtesy, © 
Gemini G.E.L., Los Angeles. opposiTE ABOVE 
tert: Untitled, Willem de Kooning. 1972. Cast 
pewter. Edition: 100; 6%” x 11” x 2%”. 
Courtesy, © Gemini G.E.L., Los Angeles. 
OPPOSITE ABOVE RIGHT: A History of the Double- 
WTA TIA ee eee AZ Eel 1 
Claes Oldenburg. 1970. Leather-covered book | 
(printed by Letterpress). Edition: 200; 412” x 
3%”. Courtesy, © Gemini G.E.L., Los Angeles. 
opposite BELOW: F.M. Profile Cantos, Ernest 
Trova. 1974. Corten steel and chrome on.a 
black Plexiglas base; 11” x 15%” x 3%”. 
Edition: 125. Courtesy, © Pace Editions, 

Inc., 1974, New York. b 
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The Comfort of Formality I 


A Guest House in the Country ai 











INTERIOR DESIGN BY KEITH IRVINE AND THOMAS FLEMING 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD CHAMPION 



























































“THE FIRST THING we tell our clients is 
that they are going to be working as | 
hard as we are,” smiles Thomas Flem- HI 
ing. His partner, Keith Irvine, agrees. | 

Yet they must be among the most | 








An antique English needlepoint rug from 
Ernest Treganowan underlies the richly | 
detailed traditional Living Room. Painted | 
Louis XV open armchairs and a gilded 

Regency bench are covered in Brunschwig & 
Fils fabrics. An archaic Chinese jade Pi rests | 
on an Italian inlaid table. Louis XV side chairs 








upholstered in a Lee/Jofa English chintz stand | 
beside a Max Weber oil, In the Park. 
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affable of taskmasters, for their roster 
of willing collaborators includes some 
of the most distinguished names in the 
United States. Talking to Mr. Irvine 
and Mr. Fleming makes the reasons 
quickly apparent. An unequivocal at- 
tachment to authenticity and quality 
has been the hallmark of their sixteen 
years of teamwork, and such stan- 
dards are especially prized among the 
patrons they attract. “People who are 
already quite knowledgeable about 
interiors will come to us because they 
know our reputations in advance,” 
says Mr. Fleming. “In fact, they often 
know a good deal more about us than 
we do about them!” 

The guest wing of the country home 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 
is a flawless example of what the de- 
sign team does best—a re-creation of 
the past that is neither overstated nor 
timid. It strikes exactly the right bal- 
ance between a personal statement 
and an all-purpose apartment—thus 


serving the needs of the friends and 
relatives of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson. 
Even though the space represents 
only about a fifth of what is “a full- 
blown 1870s mansion,” it has been 
conceived on the grand scale appro- 
priate to a more prodigal age. Precisely 
what the age might be is deliberately 
left to the imagination. Fantasies are 
always more intriguing if not too 
rigorously defined. So no one period 
style is allowed to hold sway com- 
pletely in these welcoming rooms, al- 
though the imprint of France is 
unmistakable—both in the politely 
formal living room and in the rather 
more rustic and casual bedroom. 


BELOW: A painted Louis XV daybed 
upholstered in Brunschwig & Fils velvet 
occupies a niche in the book-lined Study. 
Above it, a painting by J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 
RIGHT: Painted téle and brass French beds, 
circa 1890, Scalamandré’s floral striped 
wallpaper and Greeff’s Scottish lace create a 
European flavor in the Master Bedroom. The 
Portuguese needlepoint rug is from Stark. 
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“After all, guests can usually be 
relied upon to share the tastes and 
interests of their hosts,” explains Mr. 
Irvine, “and Mrs. Johnson is an avid 
reader of French—and Russian—nine- 
teenth-century novels. I tried to create 
a sort of ideal literary retreat. 
Wouldn’t Balzac have enjoyed that 
naive little bedroom with its lace cur- 
tains and coverlets and painted beds, 
if he had discovered it in some little 
country inn while on a journey?” 

After the conversion of the space, 
carried out by architect William H. 
Short, the design team was pleased to 
find that most of the original Victorian 
moldings and plasterwork had been 
kept intact. One of the problems of 
working in a traditional style in a 
young country is the lack of spaces 
with requisite scale and proportion. 
This is a lack which Mr. Irvine feels 
particularly. It is almost an obsession. 

“I spent some years in England,” he 
says, “working with one of the great 
masters of an earlier age of interior 
design, John Fowler. I acquired a 
healthy respect for authenticity, while 
in the process of coaxing all manner of 
great period houses back to life after 
the exigencies of the war. Tom Flem- 
ing and I are a dying breed, however. 
In order for us to continue to work 
within the highest possible quality 
margins we need access to fine original 
furniture. And the supply is simply 
drying up. Even ten years ago we 
could have done four apartments si- 
multaneously in impeccable Regency 
style. Today we'd be very lucky to find 
a dozen matching chairs.” 

This lack of fine pieces is, of course, 
being felt by all interior designers who 
work at recreating the past. But it 
would be wrong to think that tradi- 
tional furniture is the only element of 
importance in the work of Irvine and 
Fleming. On the contrary, fashion 
plays quite a strong role in the pro- 
ceedings, the designers freely admit. 

“The experienced eye,” explains 


A 17th-century Italian marble figure in the 
surrounding gardens and, on the Terrace, 
English wire furniture and a classically 
patterned mosaic tile floor from American 
Olean, give guests a feeling of lunching in the 
Old World. The residence is a restored 
landmark Victorian mansion, circa 1870. 


“Every age seeks its 


own version of the past.” 


Mr. Irvine, “can see the difference 
between a French Provincial room de- 
signed in 1960 and one completed 
fifteen years later. I suppose the clos- 
est parallel would be in the movies. 
Marie Antoinette, for example, was an 
unusually authentic film of 1938, yet 
today it’s—well, pure 1930s. The small 
details like makeup or gestures tell us 
where we are chronologically. In 
terms of interiors the same thing ap- 
plies. We did put a chrome table in the 
living room that is so discreetly mod- 
ern you hardly notice it. Yet that single 
clue would enable you to date the 
room and its era almost exactly. 

“We find, too, that other elements 
of our style go through popularity 
cycles. The use of chintz, for example. 
Tom and | have always been faithful 
to English fabrics, but they were con- 
sidered ‘out’ for many years. Recently, 
though, we’ve noticed a distinct re- 
vival. Frankly, every age seeks its own 
particular version of the past.” 

Ultimately the success or failure of 
traditional decorative schemes does 
depend on an informed and enthusi- 
astic and willing clientele. 

“Both Mr. and Mrs. Johnson are 
accomplished people in their own 
right,” explains Mr. Fleming. ‘He is a 
sculptor and painter who also spends a 
great deal of time running the family 
foundation, and she is a writer. To- 
gether they were able to contribute a 
great deal to the overall concept. One 
of Mr. Johnson’s works hangs in the 
study, for instance, while Mrs. John- 
son was able to express her interest in 
French furniture. The main house is 
largely English and Early American, so 
the guest wing was rather in the nature 
of an indulgence. She chose things 
that she might not necessarily want to 
live with regularly every day.” 

It is a measure of the Irvine and 
Fleming achievement that a convinc- 
ing bargain has been struck between 
style and content, and the result is a 
perfectly poised living space—for the 
short term or the long term. 0 
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Sm «© Urban Sophistication in San Juan 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY GARY VAN KIRK 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD CHAMPION | 





AS THE WORLD contracts and a sophisti- the apartment is cool and dark. The | | 
cated technology continues to be sweeping views of beach and city sug- Ml | 
pressed into the service of those who gest space; the carefully compacted Hi 
seek an international standard of ele- rooms speak of intimacy. In a culture | Hi 
gance and comfort, even the smaller that celebrates decoration, Mr. Van i 1 
cities of the Western world are begin- Kirk’s work explores design. | i 
ning to show a uniform, pastel-tinted “Tl think the apparent paradox is | i 
skyline of suave and giant towers. easy to explain,” says the calm and i 

San Juan in Puerto Rico follows this precise Mr. Van Kirk. “Most homes i | 
trend, and the urban landscape of an are to a greater or lesser extent places | HH 
old Spanish city is dotted with many of escape. My client, Fernando Pena, is | i 
concrete towers. As harbingers of cos- constantly exposed to the dazzling sun tM 
mopolitan values, it is perhaps natural and the riotous color of tropical life, so HI) i | 
































dences alien to indigenous styles. 
Th see eee e te completed opposite above: A 17th-century Buddha 
or c ee cot contrasts with a three-dimensional 
by designer Gary Van Kirk during his wallhanging by Celia Sanchez in the Entrance 


sojourn with the American branch of Gallery. tert: A Stark rug unifies the Living 
Room’s achromatic sleekness. Crystal obelisks 





for these buildings to contain resi- A a 
Hil 
| 1 





Jansen of Paris is no exception to this Guster stop aiplexiglass)Semueweciens | 
newly minted rule. In fact, the design console. Painting by Augustin Fernandez. | 
exists in an almost paradoxical rela- aBove: Another Fernandez painting fills a II! | | 


5 ? ; : specially installed wall. sELow: The gleam of i 
tionship to the surrounding island. candlelight, silver and Baccarat crystal in the If 


Puerto Rico is a hot, bright country; Dining Room counterpoints the city lights. ii 
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top: Painted rough wood strips softened by greenery, McGuire chairs, and tile flooring contribute to 
the outdoor mood in the Terrace Room. Painting above the sofa by Cumdo Bermudes. aBove: A 
monochromatic Sanchez wallhanging figures prominently in a contemporary Bedroom design. 
opposite: Another Bedroom is upholstered in a Boussac of France stripe, and mirrored to extend the 
fanciful charm. Clarence House ottoman covers the Empire bed. Engraving by A. Francisco Melzi. 


it was natural for him to want to havea 

more muted domestic environment. 
“When Carlos Ortiz—who helped 

during the early stages of the project— 


and I began discussing the new space | 


with Fernando, he was living in what 
I'd call ‘fake French.’ Anyway, lots of 


ormolu. And he was frankly sick of it. | 


Like so many people today, he had 
come to realize that trying to hold onto 
the past was absurd. And as a Cuban, 


he was probably more poignantly | 


aware of this than most of us. He was 
ready for a plunge into the unknown.” 

But it would not be the style of Mr. 
Van Kirk to attempt an absolutely 
twentieth-century vision. So certain 
pieces were salvaged from Senor 


Pena’s Gallic period. The eighteenth- | 


century-style French chairs in the liv- 
ing and dining rooms are some exam- 


ples. These were suitably re-covered 


and repainted in order to take their 
place in a post-Rococo world. 


Having the three top floors of an | 


ocean-front tower to work with was an 
important luxury, admits the designer: 
“It meant that there was enough space 
to realize a complete version of my 
ideas about multifunctional design. 


Every room in the triplex has several | 


uses—except the bedrooms—and, in 
retrospect, I wish I had extended my 
ideas in those areas as well. Essentially 
I believe that designing a room for a 
single purpose makes it sterile and 
conventional. A dining room should 
also be a platform from which to ad- 
mire the skyline, for example.” 

The unsentimental and adroit use of 
industrial fittings makes his state- 
ments about fitness of purpose seem 
authoritative. An intelligent deploy- 
ment of track lighting, for instance, 
enables Senior Pena to move his art 
collection at will, while the clean edges 
of vertical blinds draw decisive lines 
against the bright tropical sky. 

Each visit to the apartment reveals a 
new detail, some deft modification of 
an often banal reality—the hallmarks 
of the thoughtful designer. The hall, 
formerly opening abruptly into the 
living room, is now anchored by a 
Sheetrock wall, turning it into an inde- 
pendent space and providing an addi- 
tional surface for art. The ceiling 
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round the staircase was cut back to 
Biome a vertical expansion of the 
y 





olume of the hall. The staircase itself 
dears closer inspection, offering 
ae detailing, with its banister 
of burnished gunmetal, thonged with 
silt and reflected in black lacquer 
steps. There is also great visual plea- 
sure in the quiet luxury of the library 
200kcases, with their thin columns of 
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Sophistication 
is a virtue without 
frontiers. 
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black metal holding up shelving. 

In this cool dialogue between ex- 
travagance and functionalism, there is 
no room for nationalism. Nor is there 
the need for it. Sophistication is a 
virtue without frontiers, and here in 
Puerto Rico is interior space derived 
from impeccable sources and contain- 
ing the brightest contributions of 
many different civilizations. 0 
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The Collectors: 
Fred E.Wehmer 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD CHAMPION 


STROLL DOWN Fred Wehmer’s street in 
New York City, and you are in quin- 
tessential Greenwich Village. There 
before you are the familiar aeolanthus 
trees that line narrow, patched side- 
walks. There too is the muster of old 
buildings that makes Village streets a 
living history book of urban American 
architecture—some Classic Revival red 
brick, some post-Civil War brown- 
stone, some Depression-era apart- 
ment houses. Skateboarders, dog- 
walkers, bicyclers, an occasional 
front-stoop gardener, go about their 
business with habitual hustle, and the 
air is filled with the distant sound of 
subways, trucks and, now and then, a 
siren. Altogether a noisy, aged neigh- 
borhood, surviving with success. 

Mr. Wehmer’s house—or, more 
properly, the house where he rents a 
flat—was built in 1836. With its well- 
worn front steps, its three-story fa- 
cade, and its gently aged front door, it 
fits handsomely, if unremarkably, into 
this scene. But walk through that door, 
up the stairs, and enter Mr. Wehmer’s 
inner sanctum, and you are in an- 
other—and remarkably different— 
world, one that looks more like 
Vienna in the 1830s than New York in 
the 1970s. For Fred Wehmer fancies 
Biedermeier furniture—Germany’s 
own version of neo-Classicism—and 
with some fine examples of the genre 


and a lot of imagination he has created 
living and working quarters for him- 
self that are at once serene, witty and 
thoroughly comfortable. 

How did Fred Wehmer, a painter by 
vocation, become a captive to this 
arcane pre-Victorian style? 

“It was a slow and, at first, a chance 
seduction,” he explains. ‘‘When I 
came to New York to study at the Art 
Students League, I had very few pos- 
sessions in the way of furnishings to 
set up house. I happened upon a 
Biedermeier chair in a shop, and I 
bought it. Most dealers then didn’t 
really value the style and made no 
particular fuss over it. The next thing | 
knew, I stumbled upon a table, and 
bought that to keep my chair company. 

“Then some months later I found a 
Biedermeier mirror to hang over the 
table—and I was hooked! I’ve been 
gathering, and occasionally divesting 
myself of, pieces ever since.” 

From the start he was attracted both 
to the physical design of the furni- 
ture—“‘in its purity of line, color and 
shape it fits my personal vision’”’—and 





Simplicity and balance in the Sitting Room 
design create a serene atmosphere for an 
extensive collection of Biedermeier furniture. 
The temperate lines of the settee and tables 
exemplify the neo-Classic style that was 
popular in Germany from 1816 to 1830. 
French park chairs adapt to the sparing look. 
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Further views of the Sitting Room encompass other Biedermeier pieces, including a large table made 
from a pair of consoles, dining chairs, a chest, and a cupboard designed to look like a secrétaire. 
German faience candelabra contrast the simplicity. Arranged around the Empire temple clock are 
Greek and Roman gemstone seals and Etruscanware plates. Painter Fred Wehmer, whose own works 
adorn the walls, says, “In its purity of line, color and shape, Biedermeier fits my own personal vision.” 





to the simple life style that nurtured it. 
Warming to a subject he has spent 
twenty years studying, Mr. Wehmer 
gives a capsule history of the period: 
“Biedermeier furniture belongs to a 
brief moment in time—so brief in fact 
that few people, except art historians 
and the German families that continue 
to own the furniture, even know about 
it. Though it’s supposed to have had a 
modest revival in Europe lately, it has 
few fans in this country. In its purest 
form, the style lasted scarcely fifteen 
years, from 1816 to 1830. Then it 
began to go in the direction of Vic- 
torian overelaboration and heaviness. 
Biedermeier was designed by middle- 
class craftsmen for middle-class peo- 
ple who cared more about their homes 
and their comfort than they did about 
show. The Germans and Austrians, by 
the way, had taken a particularly hard 
economic beating during the 
Napoleonic Wars, and they were in no 
mood for the kind of flamboyance that 
the English gentry were exhibiting. 


“Biedermeier furniture is almost 
chaste in its ornament. Its decoration 
comes more often than not from the 
wood itself and especially from ve- 
neers of fruit and nutwoods. 

“Hardware is also of little impor- 
tance to Biedermeier. More often than 
not, it amounts to a row of keyholes 
for which the lady of the house carried 
the sole set of keys. Biedermeier furni- 
ture is also very two-dimensional, de- 
signed to be seen frontally—not like 
palace furniture that floats and has no 
relevance to people except as sculp- 
ture or as props for ceremonial events. 
In a room full of modern pieces it 
would work beautifully. In fact, 
among antique styles in general I can’t 
imagine any that would seem more 
modern than this. I’d even like it with 
glass and chrome and leather ina glass 
house. It takes its name, by the way, 
from a cartoon character, ‘Papa 
Biedermeier, who was to the next 
generation of Germans a rather lov- 
able symbol of everything bourgeois 
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ind reactionary. The name, I suppose, 
as meant originally as a reproach.” 
The collection fits into two rooms 
nd an assortment of alcoves that oc- 
py what once must have been the 
arlor floor of the building. Though 
ermany is far from New York, furni- 
re and interior work harmonize. 
“It's not really coincidence. This 
ouse and that cupboard,” he says, 
Ointing to a nearly six-foot-high 
iece in his twelve-by-eighteen-foot 
iving room, ‘are contemporaries. 
oth were built in the 1830s to suit 
iddle-class life. The proportions are 
ight, and if you look at the rather 
ngular architectural lines of the black 
arble fireplace and the lines of the 
pboard, you can see they are very 
lose in feeling. The cupboard is a 
arvelous example of something else 
love about the style—its fantasy. 

“The piece was designed to look 
ke a secretary—a highly respectable 
ossession in any bourgeois house- 
old, a place where valuable papers 
ere stored. But it is, in fact, a cup- 
oard. I can’t be sure, of course, but 
y cupboard may have had a double, 

real secretary that stood at the other 
nd of the room for which it was 
esigned. Biedermeier taste put a high 
remium on balanced composition.” 

He is understandably delighted that 
is house and his furniture are so 
ompatible, but he is quick to say that 
€ is no antiquarian bent on recreating 
omeone else’s reality. And he is not 
timidated by his collection’s value. 
“Furniture like this is easy to live 
ith,” he explains. “It did all its work- 
g—its swelling and shrinking—long 
go, and it was so well made to start 
ith that even the dry steam heat of 
inter and the humid days of summer 
ere don’t seem to bother it. Now and 
en the veneer cracks a little, but 
at’s all right. All I do is wax it 
ceasionally. Biedermeier doesn’t 
em formal or intimidating to me, 
ither. In the summer | have picnics 
ere and we all sit on the floor!”’ 

He does most of his dining, how- 
ver, in the back room that also serves 
s his sleeping quarters and the studio 
here he paints every day. The room 
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“Biedermeier taste 
put a high premium on 


balanced composition.” 


opposite: A fire in the Studio adds further warmth to the distinctive honey-toned Biedermeier 
veneers. The lines of the table, chairs and daybed contribute to the versatility of the room, used 
for dining and sleeping, as well as painting. The chandelier is a 1920s version of French 
Directoire. asove: A Biedermeier vitrine holds collectables, including tortoiseshell, faux- 
tortoiseshell tea caddies and snuff boxes, objects in ivory, jade and horn, and Roman glass 









































La Rocca di Soragna 





IN THE SERENE, almost Flemish, coun- 
tryside near Parma where the drama 
of Italian landscape subsides before 
the climax of the Alps lies the massive 
Rocca di Soragna, home of Prince 
Bonifazio Meli Lupi. Not only has the 
castle been a family possession for 
over a thousand years but, since its 
restoration in the seventeenth century, 
generations of Meli Lupi princes have 
endowed it with a sumptuous array of 
interiors representing the grand style 
of Italian mural painting and domestic 
decoration, from late Renaissance to 
the time of the Gothic revival. 

The present owner, Don Bonifazio 
Ill, is their direct descendant. Still 
regarded by the community as their 
feudal lord, the prince has done much 
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An Ancient Italian Fortress 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


A naturalistic Park, designed after the English 
style in the early 19th century by Luigi 
Voghera of Cremona, enhances the historic 
residence of the Meli Lupi dynasty. A tower 
rising out of a small wooded lake evokes the 
peaceful palace’s ancient history as a fortress 
against attack. Early-18th-century Venetian 
sculptures depict classical themes. 


notable work in improving agriculture 
and reconstructing the farm houses of 
his domain—work earning him the 
title of Cavaliere del Lavoro, in 1973. 
Between hunting parties and social 
receptions he has also devoted much 
of his time to safeguarding the artistic 
legacy of the Rocca. Probing the 
whitewashed walls of a small upstairs 
bathroom in 1967, he discovered im- 
portant frescoes that had been con- 
cealed for centuries. A frieze of 









gamboling amorini and mythologici 
beasts was carefully detached and r 
mounted in the comfortable fami) 
drawing room with its fine collectic 
of silver and chinoiserie. 

Both the Prince and the Prince’ 
Margarita Meli Lupi are enthusiasty 
organizers of lectures and exhibition 
all considered important cultur} 
events in Emilia. The Rocca housé 
the 1967 International Stendhal Cow 
gress as well as annual meetings of tli} 
Italian Rotary Club and Garden Soc} 
ety. In 1973 a most important exh 
bition was devoted to ‘’Genoves} 
Painting and Drawing from 1500 
1700,” and included works draw} 
from the private collections of tl} 
Rivarola and Gonzaga di Vescova} 
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families, both closely related to the 
Meli Lupis. Feudal privilege has be- 
come a cultural responsibility at 
Soragna, taken most seriously. 
Outwardly the castle has changed 
very little since its seventeenth-cen- 
tury domestication. Spare of classical 
elements, the facade has the decorous 
austerity that is a hallmark of ducal 


Parma, less than twenty miles to the 
east. But inside the colonnaded court- 
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In the Sala del Baglione a set of six original 
frescoes depicting the regeneration of the 
human spirit has been well preserved. Painted 
in the 16th century by Cesare Baglione of 
Cremona, who was noted for his grottesche, 
they are his most significant achievement. 


yard, the curtain goes up on Renais- 
sance spectacle with great splendor. 
Carlo Draghi’s triumphal staircase, 
with its red Verona marble balusters 
and sporting putti, is a magnificent 
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introduction to the Great Gallery oni | 
the upper floor, where Francesco andi tien 
Ferdinando Bibbiena, star artists of thesis 
late-seventeenth-century Emiliani 
school of theatrical perspective,/w 
frescoed a vast frame of architectonic in 
trompe |’oeil—interset with medal- jigs 
lions, representing tableaux of the his-'\k! 
tory of the Meli Lupi family. thro 
Ironically, the Bibbiena genius for’ sti 
giving flat surfaces the appearance oft 


i 
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ree-dimensional architecture has a 
ather playful tendency to reduce the 
ableaux to backdrops, while empha- 
izing the proscenium itself. There are 
ther rich examples of Emilian Ba- 
oque at the Rocca di Soragna, such as 
rancesco Bibbiena’s smaller gallery, 
hich culminates in the spectacular 
potheosis of a nondescript wooden 
loor leading nowhere in particular. 

It is understandable that the Bib- 
pienas were considered the greatest 
Jesigners for the opera stage in the- 
trical history. The square stuccoed 
oom on the ground floor is an explo- 
ion of their pyrotechnics. The paint- 
mgs—allegorical glorifications of the 
Meli Lupis routing the Turks—appear 
vhrough a massive framework of 
}tucco moldings, covering walls and 
Feiling in their entirety. The gusty 
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In the Grande Galleria, 17th-century artists 
Francesco and Ferdinando Bibbiena frescoed a 
series of tableaux that record events in 

the lives of the Meli Lupis. The painted 
framework exemplifies the Emilian Baroque 
technique of architectural trompe l'oeil. 


vitality of these decorative reliefs 
easily wins them center stage. 
Beyond the Great Gallery, the 
Room of Strong Women-—frescoed in 
1702 by Bolla and Clerici in collabora- 
tion with the Bibbienas—brings the 
spectacle to a climax. The two princi- 
pal tableaux show Judith and Jael, 
each dispatching her man: Jael, in a 
picturesquely heroic pose, hammers a 
nail through the brain of Sisera, while 
on the adjacent wall Judith demurely 
clutches the dripping head of Holo- 
fernes. The room functioned as an 
antechamber of the gilded Throne 
Room next door, and the scenes were 
no doubt intended to send a shiver of 
apprehension down the spine of the 
most hardened petitioner. But not for 
long. The violence and gore are imme- 
diately overwhelmed by the magic of 





























interweaving aerial perspective, 
plunging entablatures and retreating 
colonnades, while daydreaming fig- 
ures in opera boxes eternally con- 
template the gruesome charades. Pure 
theater—and theater-within-theater, at 


PRECEDING PAGES: Tableaux representing 
feminine heroism in biblical times command 
the Sala delle Donne Forti, antechamber of 
the throne room. The art was frescoed in 1702 
by Giovanni Bolla and Leonardo Clerici. 
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that. It comes as a shock to realize that 
this is, after all, only a good-sized 
room with four flat walls and a floor of 
brightly waxed terra-cotta. 

The Throne Room and Nuptial 
Chamber are built for more serious 
matters. Here the ornamentation is 
mostly confined to exquisitely carved 
gilded wood, another specialty of Emi- 
lian Baroque in the early eighteenth 
century. The enormous bed hung with 


1. The frescoes in the Piccola Galleria 
Secentesca by Francesco Bibbiena, one of the "| 
great set designers for the opera, are a rare 
instance of a Baroque artist’s recreating the 
styles and costumes of three generations 
earlier. 2. Paintings by Giulio Campi and Il 
Parmigianino were taken from another floor 
and remounted in the Sala del Campi. Above 


the fireplace is Il Parmigianino’s Love Fitting an) § 


Arrow into His Bow. 3. Gilded carvings frame 

family portraits in the Salottino. 4. In the 
Sala del Trono a carved and gold-leafed 
Baroque baldachin overhangs the throne. 
Walls are covered in Genoa velvet and brocade! 
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Genoa velvet in its gilded alcove faces 
an exquisitely cut crystal mirror from 
Murano. To the left of the bed a small 
sitting room has its wooden walls and 
ceiling entirely carved and gilded, 
framing three family portraits. The 
inlaid polychrome marble floor, bear- 
ing the heraldic figures of the family 
crest, is the only marble floor in the 
great expanse of the castle. 

The Long Gallery of 1798, extend- 
ing some two hundred feet into the 
park, neatly bridges the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Decorated 
with pastoral scenes deriving from 
Classical and Renaissance poets, the 
gallery ends in a pavilion opening 
onto the terrace of a tower that rises 
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Within the ornate alcove of the Camera 
Nuziale another baldachin draped in silk- 
embroidered Genoa velvet extends over the 
marriage bed; a sculpted and gold-leafed 
railing encloses the space. Brocade-and 
velvet-upholstered walls support Murano 
mirrors framed in inlaid and painted crystal. 





out of a small wooded lake. Viewed) 
from the garden, this is perhaps the 
most enchanting aspect of the English! 
Park, designed by Voghera in the early), 
nineteenth century. The few acres of) 
ground surrounding the castle have’ 
been ingeniously exploited by the dis= 
position of thickets, lake and hills toy 
conjure up the illusion of miles of 
uninterrupted woodland populated by’ 
occasional Baroque statues, survivorsi 
of the more formed and controlled 
seventeenth-century Italian garden. 

The Rocca di Soragna, a fortress and) 


. . t 

the scene of violence in the past, hasi) 
{ 

been preserved and is now a peaceful 
home and a museum—and the record), 


of centuries of art and history. 0 
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The control center of the Mercedes-Benz 280 — the most copied sed 


What does it feel like 


to drive the most copied sedan 
in the world? 


Ei of the world’s major automo- 
bile makers have either compared 
their cars to the Mercedes-Benz 280— 

or have actually tried to copy it. Your 
first drive will show you that no one 

has copied the 280 at all. 

When you take the wheel of a 280 
Sedan, the automobile states its own 
case. Listen to the engine. It’s a sophis- 
ticated overhead camshaft six. 

Press the 280 into a tight turn. Fully 
independent suspension gives you un- 
canny road adhesion. And, because 
every wheel has its own separate sus- 
pension system, bumps or potholes 
can affect only one wheel. 


It’s a different story with most of 
the imitators. Their rear axles are single 
rigid units. So a jounce on one wheel 
produces a bounce on its mate. 


You get what you pay for 
Others have copied the 280’s lines and 
many of its dimensions. But few have 
attempted to copy the completeness of 
its standard features. And none has 
matched all of its engineering features. 
Features that give you greater safety, 
comfort and performance. Features 
that account for the 280 Sedan’s price. 







Finally, consider this financial fact. 


Based on the average official used car 
prices over the past five years, a 
Mercedes-Benz holds its value better 
than any make of luxury car sold in 
America. And even among the 
Mercedes-Benz models listed, the 280 
Sedan’s figures are outstanding. 

You get what you pay for in the 
280: a unique driving experience that 
is the sum of all the reasons 
why the 280 is the most copied 
sedan in the world. 


Mercedes-Benz 


Engineered like no other car 
in the world. 


—— 


an in the world. 





The 280 Sedan: Rewards you may never have experienced in an automobile. 
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NuTone Security Systems 


...because there are some things in your life 
that simply cannot be replaced 
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The NuTone people know this. That's 
one reason they've developed the most 
advanced Security System on the market 
artisan, now long gone, created with all the today. To protect the irreplaceable things in 
love and skill at his command. And if it your life. Write for complete information 
should be stolen or destroyed, it will leave to R. Graham, 

a void in your life that can never NuTone, P.O. Box 1580, 


quite be filled. Cincinnati, Ohio 45201. = ite . = 
AM 


It's not the monetary value, your insur- 
ance will cover that. But it’s an antique... 
a thing of beauty... that some dedicated 
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a versatile Chip-and-Dip 


by Fitz and Floyd 


This large white shell chip-and-dip measures 114%" x 11%" x 3%" A 
perfect server for all hors d'oeuvres and appetizers that are served 
with sauces or dips. Makes an attractive gift too! $22.00 postage paid. 


Please use coupon below or Reader Service Form in this issue. 
Please allow six weeks for shipment. 





Architectural Digest C96 
5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036 

Please send me —___Chip-and-Dip Servers at $22.00 each. 
Enclosed is my check for $ ________.. California residents please 


add 6% sales tax. 


Name = = = 
Address__ eS 2 
C= eee oe 
State_ —EEe Zip = 
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continued from page 75 
the Parsons table so popular today. P sc 

At the present time, we see his influence in the Bielecky } ja 
designs for cane and wicker furniture. Roderick Cameror} |\ 
has copied Frank’s wicker armchairs for out-of-doors at his} i 
Le Clos-Fiorentina at Saint-Jean Cap Ferrat. At the Rober) ‘i 
Fayes’ picturesque converted mill in Provence are bronze} it! 
floor and table lamps designed by Giacometti for Frank, ane. iy 
a pair of severe late-eighteenth-century steel armchairs | 
with the original dark leather upholstery, which Frank) \{d 
purchased for their Paris apartment. His designs remain 
constant, rarely dated or period in appearance, but timeless 


br 
inst 
in their simple grammar and imagination. Everywhere his} 
work is more and more appreciated and collected. 








Formerly in the Templeton Crocker collection, unsigned fireplace froni 
designed by Jean-Michel Frank, covered in mica with brass trim; circa 
1928. Courtesy, Stephen Wirtz Gallery, San Francisco. 





What was Jean-Michel Frank like? Once encountered)]| 
never to be forgotten, some say. He was about thirty-five 
when we first met, of medium height, dark, made of, 
resilient mettle, a charged dynamo with a deep, gravelly) \,, 
voice. He was positive and vital, like a vibrating high)“ 
tension wire, yet highly sensitive and prone to periods of 
black depression if his professional projects or personal lifer thy 
were not progressing well. | 

The Frank family history gives a clue to his volatile' 
temperament. Frank’s father had married his own niece.| ¢e 
There were three sons, of whom Jean-Michel was thei! « 
youngest, born in 1895. In 1915 Frank’s two brothers were\| si 
killed on the Western front within a week of each other. His'} 
father committed suicide a month later, overwhelmed by)} in 
the tragic loss of his sons and the feeling that German’) {y 
cousins in the enemy army could symbolically have been} » 
the cause. Jean-Michel’s mother withdrew for the rest of her} 
life into a closed world of sorrow. All this family tragedy la 
occurred when Jean-Michel was about twenty. Is it, then, } \j 
any wonder that he had an unstable temperament? fof 

And the German cousins? One, Otto Frank, about 86, still } 4; 
lives in Switzerland, and comes to Paris occasionally to see a} y 





| 
| 


Iniece of Jean-Michel. Otto Frank was the father of Anne 
Frank, of The Diary of Anne Frank. 
When World War II seemed inevitable, Jean-Michel, full 
‘of the tragic memories of the previous one, left France for 
South America, where he had unfinished projects. Because 
Whe felt too removed and too much a refugee there in 
: Argentina, he came to New York in late 1940 or early 1941. 
| There, Mrs. Archibald Manning Brown, president of 
McMillen, Inc., offered to give him full backing and liberty 
Wto reestablish his career. Knowing I had been somewhat 
instrumental in bringing these two remarkable personalities 
in the world of interior design together, he thanked me for 
my assistance, but he was uncertain that he had the will or 






j Jean-Michel Frank plaster vase executed by Diego Giacometti. Horst 
| Collection. Photographed by Hans Mayr. 


 ——=—— 






the energy to begin again after such turmoil. 

A week later, early in March 1941, he killed himself. 
Jean-Michel Frank will remain the outstanding interior 
| designer of Paris in the thirties. Standing apart from the so- 
icalled Art Déco movement, he was a perfectionist for 
‘simplicity of form and line in interiors and furniture. His 
| severe approach was saved from dry austerity by the 
imaginative use of textures, woods, marbles and metals. The 
‘functional proportions of his work provided as well an 
excellent support for flights of fantasy. He was a center of 
| design activity, an inspiration to, and inspired by, fellow 
| artists, designers, artisans and clients, a brilliant group 
whose collaboration he welcomed. Everything that remains 
_ of Jean-Michel Frank’s work illustrates his sensitivity to 
| diverse form and texture: form always sober and simple, 
_ material often imaginative and luxurious. 0) 














COUNTRY FLOORS‘ 





CERAMIC FLOOR & WALL TILES from 
Portugal, Spain, France, Holland, Israel, Italy & Mexico 


for 38-page colour brochure send $2.00 to nearest branch or representative 


NEW YORK: Country Floors 
300 East 61st St., 10021 
(212) 758-7414 


WESTPORT, CONN: Country Floors 
194 Main St., 06880 
(203) 226-0808 


PHILADELPHIA: Country Floors 
1706 Locust St., 19103 
(215) 545-1040 


MIAMI: Country Floors 
82 N.E. 40th St., 33137 
(305) 576-0421 


DETROIT: Virginia Tile 
2773 John B, Warren, Mich. 48090 
(313) 756-4770 


CLEVELAND: Thomas Brick Co. 
27750 Chagrin Blvd., 44122 
(216) 831-9116 


COLUMBUS: Tiles of Columbus 
4565 North High St., 43214 
(614) 268-9121 


PITTSBURGH: The Tile Collection 
5100 Centre Ave., 15232 
(412) 621-1051 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: Ademas 
721 8th St., S.E., 20003 
(202) 547-5100 


BIRMINGHAM: Gordon, Cox & Assoc. 


3401 5th Ave. South, 35222 
(205) 322-0392 


MEMPHIS: H.L. Cooke Dist. Co 
P.O. Box 18403, zip code 38118 
(901) 363-5880 


CHICAGO: Hispanic Designe 
6125 N. Cicero Ave., 60646 
(312) 725-3100 


ST. LOUIS: Ceramic Tile Services 
1610 Hampton, 63139 
(314) 647-5132 


KANSAS CITY: International Materials 
4585 Indian Creek Pkwy. 66207 
Overland Park, Kan. (913) 383-3383 


DALLAS: French-Brown Floors 
7007 Greenville Ave., 75231 
(214) 363-4341 


SAN ANTONIO: Materials Marketing 
123 W. Rhapsody, 78216 
(512) 341-2249 


SEATTLE: Siegel-Goldman 
5701 6th Ave. South, 98102 
(206) 762-2323 


PORTLAND: Wayne Martin Inc 
206 N.W. 23rd St., 97210 
(503) 221-1555 


DENVER: Kneedler-Fauchere 
2830 East 3rd Ave., 80206 
(303) 399-4990 


SAN FRANCISCO: Kneedler-Fauchere 
101 Kansas St., 94103 
(415) 863-4747 


LOS ANGELES: Kneedler-Fauchere 
Pacific Design Center 

8687 Melrose Ave., 90069 

(213) 855-1313 


LOS ANGELES: Ceramic Design 
1436 South Grand Ave 

Santa Ana, Ca., 92705 

(714) 835-1436 

























































































SOULP IRE 


FUNCTIONAL 
® SCULPTURE 


RHODES COCKTAIL TABLE 
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_ Molyneux presents the 
small grandfather clock, 
with the big orandfather 


sound. 


The new Molyneux 
Petite Series has 
the same full-size 
Urgos movement 
and fine cabinetry 
as Our standard 
grandfather clocks. 
The only difference 
between the two 

is about 10 inches 
and $500. 

To see the complete 
Petite Series, write 
Molyneux Clocks, 
Post Office Box 1849, 





Burlingame, CA 94010. 

















































































































































































































The 
Dining Place 





Award-winning restaurant with 
continental cuisine. 


EL PADRINO 


Bar-Rotisserie, relaxed dining 
in an early California setting. 


Don 
setarenitgs 
Informal restaurant and bar 


with authentic Mexican 
atmosphere and cuisine. 


Beverly 
Wilshire _..28¢. 


Hotel ¢* be 


Cy 
Beverly Hills/Los Angeles Se 









For Reservations Call : (213) 275-4282 
9500 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, CA 90212 


ARE YOU 
MOVING? 


Please notify us six weeks in advance to ensure 
uninterrupted delivery. Send us both your old 
and new addresses. If possible, attach label from 
a recent issue in the space provided 


PRINT NEW ADDRESS BELOW 
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| 
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Zip 


Please attach your old address label 
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continued from page 91 

stylistically quite inappropriate. Chair 
frames, too, were given a new and 
original character. Black-lacquered 
frames inset with mother-of-pearl 
were very popular, and were fre- 
quently embellished with a painted 
pattern or design in gold. 

Toward the end of the 1850s the 
Empress Eugénie began to take a more 
serious interest in genuine eighteenth- 
century French furniture, which had 
been neglected since the Revolution 


Table d'aqua relleliste, inlaid with brass with the royal Spanish crest; formerly in the collection of the 
Spanish royal family; circa 1835. Courtesy, J. Kugel, Paris. 


except by a few eccentric collectors 
like Lord Hertford, the creator of the 
Wallace Collection. She ordered some 
of the finest pieces made for the 
French Crown during the eighteenth 
century to be brought out from the 
Garde-Meuble and placed in her apart- 
ments at the Tuileries, Saint-Cloud, 
Fontainebleau and Compiégne. But 


she did not hesitate to mix such pieces }is 


with contemporary pastiches of Boulle | 
or Louis XV furniture or heavily but- 
toned (capitonné) chairs or sofas, the 
results of which were highly un- 


authentic. Later the empress de- }iii 
veloped a great devotion for her jw’ 


predecessor, Marie Antoinette, and} 
seemed almost to identify with her. 

In 1865 the empress organized an’! 
exhibition of relics of Louis XVI's 
queen, including a number of pieces: i 
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of her furniture at the Petit Trianon. 
Such interest from the social pyra- 
mid’s very summit could hardly fail to 
influence taste and fashion. From this 
time forward French eighteenth-cen- 
tury furniture became increasingly 
fashionable and prices began to rise 
steadily, reaching the astronomical 
heights of today. This reorientation of 
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taste had a certain purifying effect on 
rontemporary furniture design. Styles 
like the Gothic and Renaissance 
ended to fade, and much of the furni- 
rure made in Paris from 1860 onward 

as strongly influenced by that of the 
incien régime. Wassmus, Grohe and 
Tahan were among the most success- 
rul creators of furniture of this sort, 
the latter specializing in small pieces 
in the Louis XVI manner, designed for 
Women’s use. But it is doubtful if the 























A bronze Louis XVI Impeératrice-style table 
With caryatids; signed Henry Dasson. 
ourtesy, Pierre Lécoules, Paris. 





preat eighteenth-century ebénistes like 
Riesener or Carlin (two whose work 
as frequently looked to for inspira- 
tion) would have recognized their 
progeny of three quarters of a century 
ater. But after the fall of the Second 
Empire, in 1870, a generation of crafts- 
en appeared who once again were 
capable of making copies of genuine 
eighteenth-century pieces so skillfully 
hat they might well have deceived 
heir original creators. 

The renewed interest has caused the 
collector’s market for these pieces to 
almost double in the past decade. A 
large auction house recently sold one 
of these pieces, in the style of a Louis 

V desk, for $41,000. A similar piece 

old for only $12,000 five years ago. 
| Now highly valued, particularly in 
Europe, Second Empire and Louis Phi- 
lippe furniture are elegant tributes 
to fine craftsmanship. 0 














THE m.s. PRINSENDAM 
IS NOT THE ONLY WAY 
TO GET TO INDONESIA. 
IT’S JUST THE ONLY 
WAY TO SEE IT. 


i 
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Indonesia is Bali where Sempidi men make “monkeys” out of 
themselves during the Ketjak ceremony. Its Jakarta where todays 
freeways take you to the Orient of yesteryear. And its more, much 
more. 

And nothing can show you the ins and outs of Indonesia like 
a cruise aboard the m.s. Prinsendam. It was built to navigate and 
explore the secret waterways of the world’s largest island state. And 
the Dutch have been sailing these waters for 4 centuries. While the 
islands are the homeland of our Indonesian crew. 

And, as you explore, you'll vacation amidst the luxuries of a 
royal yacht combined with the facilities of an international resort. 

The m.s. Prinsendam’s 7 and 14-day cruises leave Singapore 
Oct. 25, 1976 to April 11, 1977. To Penang, Belawan, Sibolga, Nias, 
Jakarta, Bali, Surabaya. Rates from $665 to $2,180. 

All-inclusive tours with 9, 10 and 14-day cruises—22 to 29 
days from Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, 
B.C. via Tokyo; 22 to 28 days from New York, Chicago, Toronto, 
Montreal, Houston via Amsterdam. Rates from $2,275 to $3,580. 

So join Holland America and scrutinize the inscrutable East. 
Call your travel agent or write Holland America Cruises, Dept. JF, 
2 Penn Plaza, New York 10001, (212) 760-3880. 

The m.s. Prinsendam is registered in the Netherlands 
Antilles. Rates are per person, double occupancy, subject to 
availability. Minimum rates may not be available on all listed cruises. 


Holland America Cruises 


VACATIONS THAT ARE ALL VACATION SINCE 1872. 
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JARTERS: 3810 Northeast First Avenue, Miami, Florida 33137 Phone (305) 576-1330 FURNITURE SHOWROOMS: 4 
shard Himmel Design Pavillion, 219 W. Erie St. DALLAS Vivian Watson Assoc., 590 Oak Lawn Plaza LOS ANGELES 

>olt & Assoc., 8727 Melrose Ave. NEW YORK Keramos, 979 Third Ave. PARIS Ngor, 8-10-12 Rue Vauvilliers. ACCESSORIES 

OOMS: ATLANTA Sigma Marketing, Atlanta Merchandise Mart DALLAS Donald McEvoy, Ltd., 211 World Trade Center LOS 
ANGELES Sigma Marketing, 712 So. Olive NEW YORK Sigma Marketing, 225 Fifth Avenue. : 


The Rucdoloh Collection 


A dynasty of silver di hate bronze. Coco shell. Polished horn. Scorched bamboo. Fique. 
Hand crafted Furniture and Accessories. Very private treasures, for a few. 
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Pacific Telephone’s new aidlogue: 
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Welcome to the candy store. 


It’s all in our new catalogue: Phones 
that come in all shapes, sizes, styles and 
colors. Phones with special dialing systems, 
to help you place calls faster and easier. 
Phones that fit into the palm of your hand, 
that light up in the dark, that let you 
imake calls without dialing at all. 
| And that’s just the basic equipment. 

Our new catalogue also contains 
ithose special services you usually only 
hear about from friends. Like our Custom 
Calling Service that makes sure you never 
miss a call —even when you're already 
jon the phone. Or our Gift Service that 
allows you to give the most unique 
igift at the party. 
|  There’s also special equipment — for 





Pacific Telephone 
P.O. Box 964 
Burlingame, CA 94010 





§ Please send my free 
a Pacific Telephone Catalogue to: 


‘ (Please print legibly) 


: Name 
; Address 
: City 

: State Zip 

















Phone number 


Area Code 


the hard of hearing, or the slight of voice. 
Our catalogue will tell you how to save 
money and time when you're moving and 
ordering new phones. Suggest where 
(and where not) to put your phones. And 
show you the actual colors our phones 
come in so you really know what kind of 
red you're ordering when you order a 
red telephone. 
How much does all this cost? It’s 
free. Just fill out the coupon. And we'll 
send you the entire candy store. 


Phones you can live with. 
(ay) Pacific Telephone 












































































OF 
LAGUNA BEACH 


FINE FURNITURE/ANTIQUES/ACCESORIES 
OBJETS D’ART 


(714) 494-4820 
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Peers dining table and 18 chairs; 2 high back atm, arithJ6 hand carved side. 
losed is 48” X 102” extends 206” (From the Van Nuys estate): ¢ 
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THISTLES have been captured magnificently in this show- 

piece of contemporary art crystal by Josef Svarc. Deeply cut 

from the back, this plate measures 14 inches across and is om” - 

hand-signed; $195 . Also, a matching tall vase in this pattern SEES ic echt lie 2 Le ata ‘ 

by Svarc, as well as other unique pieces of Bohemia crystal. Featuring Rare Antique Wood-carved “Tellems” 
(Burial Markers) from Mali, Africa 


Cactii courtesy of ‘Red Desert!’ of San Francisco 
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b 1549 California Street 

« San Francisco 94109 
845 Santa Cruz Ave., Menlo Park, Ca. 94025 (415) 776 $835 


Richard N. Gervais, Director 
Things Exquisite and Unusual + Our Own Imports } 
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is woman raises prize Ap 
cademy, and has over $300,000 in earning assets. 
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It’s one of the ironies of life that 
e last person who would appear to 
sed a Living Trust, needs it most. The 
oman above, for example, or you. 
ecause the more successful you are at 
anaging your business affairs, the 

s time you necessarily have to 

vote to the day-to-day management 
your personal finances. And that’s 
here a Living Trust comes in. 
_ Unlike ordinary trusts set aside for 


e future, a Living Trust is in effect 


IK OF AMERICA NT&SA MEMBER FDIC 


here and now. It’s designed to help you 
benefit in the present: by providing 
expert management of your invest- 
ments, real estate, securities, taxes — 
all aspects of your personal finances 
that need looking after, while you're 
busy looking after business. A team of 
specialists is assigned to your account 
for watchful guidance and fast, knowl- 
edgeable decision-making. They can 
balance your books, help you save on 
income taxes and professional fees, 


2 Living Trust? 


paloosas, owns a riding 


| For the same reasons you do. 


and suggest ways to improve your 
estate while youre still around to 
enjoy it. 

The more successful you are, the 
more reason you have to take advan- 
tage of a Living Trust. Stop in and talk 
with one of our Bank of America Trust 
Officers. He'll convince you, if this 
hasn't. Depend on us. More 
Californians do. 


BANKOF AMERICA : 


Trust Department 
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subject to prior sale 


RICHARD S. GORHAM ANTIQUES LTD. 


Member of Art and Antique Dealer's League of America, Inc. 


MISSION AT SEVENTH * CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 93921 © (408) 625-1770 
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“Easter Mornin 


Constance H. Hurst Antiques 


Country English Furnit 








g’ by Alfred Morgan 


offers 
ure — Porcelains— Accessories 





11922 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 


(213 


) 826-4579 
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“Chien Lung” 5' x 8’ Circa 1900 


KAZOYAN BROS., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


Fine Oriental Rugs 
Antique and New 


1719 E. Walnut Street Pasadena, California 
793-121) 681-6570 
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The answer is 
simpler than you think. 

But first, we want you to 
know that magpies are really 
fine with us. In the general 


| scheme of things. As a matter 
of fact, we can’t think of a 
more pleasing sight . . . from 
the cozy vantage of a well de- 
signed room-with-a-view .. . 
than the nesting of a pair of 
thieving magpies in an old oak 





tree. We can’t say too much 
for their eclectic tastes in 
decoration. But then again, 
who are we to badmouth the 
aesthetics of our fine-feathered 
} friends. 
“You line the box you live in,” 
Frank Lloyd Wright once said, 
“as a magpie lines its nest.” 


It’s the human magpie we’ve 
caught in our crosshairs. Sad 
to say, many of the culprits 
more often than not are pro- 
fessional “decorators”. With all 
the cunning and energy of 
their winged counterparts, 
they will feather your nest with 
stolen moments from 30’s 
flics, assorted bric-a-brac from 
the thieves markets of the 
world, authenticated antiques 
from God-knows-where—the 
use for which can’t even be 
guessed at, if there ever was 
one. “My smile falls heavily 
among the bric-a-brac,” the 
poet despairs. 


At Walter Weiss and Associates, 
we're doing our best to en- 
danger the human species of 
magpie. We believe with Frank 
Lloyd Wright: “Decoration is 
intended to make use more 
charming and comfort more 








Why would any interior designer 
in his right ecological mind 
declare open season 
on magpies ? 





or else a 


£ vee = =a 
™ privilege has 
been abused.” 


We've been privileged to 
express our ideas in brick and 
mortar, warp and woof, wood 
and weaving. For residences 
from the haughtiest to the 
humblest. In commercial 
environments and unusual 
restaurants. 


You may be contemplating an 
interesting interior design or 
revamping an old one. If 


magpie’s not your dish of decor, 
why not call on some kindred 


spirits. 





WALTER WEISS ASSOCIATES UJINTERIOR DESIGNERS 





4531 CAMPUS DRIVE 0 


IRVINE, CALIFORNIA 92715 OO 714/752-8686 
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PASHGIAN BROTHERS 


UNSURPASSED 
FOR FINE ORIENTAL RUGS 





Seven ly four years tn Southem California 
have eaed Sashy tan Brothers a rveofrutation of 
Excellence and Integuly. Ah Sashgian Brothers, 
Cntental KR ugs are considered a fine al rather than 


a meve com modily of the We help lace. 


Fine Restoration and Maintenance Service 








PASHGIAN BROS. 


993 East Colorado Boulevard 
Pasadena, California 91101 
Phones (213) 796-7888 © 681-9253 
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2025 Pacific Avenue Venice, California 90291 
213/3965922 (at the beach) 




















M. Levee & Daughters 


introduces to the trade 


ANTIQUE ARTIFACTS 


from 


PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Thailand Afganistan , Indonesia 





Enjoy the luxury of Muriel Brown ASID 
and her Associates 
To Design, Create and Install Home 
Furnishings especially for you. 











A total concept for exciting atmospheres 
in any phase or period is available in 
magnificent renderings. 





Custom Home Furnishings 
Reproductions - Imports +» Accessories 


For an appointment 
PHONE (213) 658-6688 
or write 
P.O. Box 5425 Beverly Hills, CA 90210 












We're just a cut above 
ur competition. Here’s why 











Selection: We’re one 
of the largest importers 
and we carry a vast 

selection. 

















Quality: The finest 
in quality. Up to 
1000 stitches per 
square inch. 










GALLERIE of INTERIOR DESIGN 


14646 VENTURA BOULEVARD 783-1931 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIFORNIA 872-3384 





Design: Traditional 
Prices: Directly as well as modern 
imported means designs in environ- 
no middle man and mentally suitable 

a low, low mark-up. colors. 


And if that isn’t enough 


purteous Service * Expert Staff ¢ Free Decorating Service 
| Discount to the Trade * Expert Washing and Repairing 
| Free Delivery * Used Rugs Purchased and Appraised 


Oriental Rug Exchange 


339 North La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California (213) 657-1633 
































MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF INTERIOR DESIGNERS 














Residential— Commercial 











Consultation without obligation 






by appointment only 

























































































































































designer: Elizabeth Mc 


Interior, Commercial G Landscape Design 
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Weyer NORTH PALM CANYON DRIVE * PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 92262 * (714) 325-2563 
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GERBER: 
Styling only 
lg eyetssis1e me) 
quality and 
function. 


Write for FREE brochure of 
kitchen, carving and steak 
knives and name of store 
nearest you. 


2-Pc. Carving Set 


ray, PS 


14200 S.W. 72nd Ave., P.O. Box 23088, Dept. AD 
Portland, Oregon 97223 




























Catalogues give you the pleasure of 
unhurried, unharried Christmas shopping at 
home with exclusive, exciting and 
imaginative selections of gifts from the 
practical to the luxe. For your copies, 
at NO CHARGE, call toll-free 800-327-8912 
(in Florida, 800-432-5024) or mail this 
coupon fo P.O. Box 34257, Dept. 04006, 

Dallas, Texas 75234. 
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continued from page 157 

is just ten-by-ten-feet square with a generous hallway on 
one side, leading into the living room, and a minute 
kitchen on the other. Yet these very disparate activities 
do not in the least conflict. Indeed, Mr. Wehmer consid- 
ers that the conjunctions are an asset. 

“It’s very important to me that I wake up to see my 
painting,” he says. In fact, he keeps his easel standing at 
the foot of his daybed where he can indeed greet it first 
thing each morning and begin a day of work. 

The artist is more playful about the way he has put this 
room together than he has been about the sitting room. 
Many of the elements are not Biedermeier at all. The only 
requirement placed upon them is that they work aesthet- 
ically. The chandelier over the dining table is a survivor 





THE ONLY REQUIREMENT PEAGE 
UPON EACH ELEMENT 13 area 
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of Art Déco trying to look like Directoire, and in its 
innocence it is both charming and amusing. Another 
witty touch is on, of all places, his steam radiator. Fred 
Wehmer, who is by his own admission a craftsman, built 
a “Biedermeier” radiator cover from a recycled treasure 
found abandoned on the sidewalk. 

“One day I came upon an old venetian blind—nicely 
varnished, too—that was being thrown out by a neighbor. 
Though I had no idea what to do with it then, it was just 
too handsome to pass up. Once | got it home, it occurred 
to me that I could use the slats to camouflage the radiator. 
I built a frame for the slats, painted the trim black, rather 
like the big veneered chest in the living room. And there 
you have it! It’s not very complicated.” 

The vitrine that stands against one wall, he explains, is 
an essential part of Biedermeier taste—a place to put all 
the souvenirs that Germans liked to collect on trips. The 
objects he chooses to keep here have to undergo some- 
what more stringent rules of acceptability than sentiment 
alone, although he is not averse to sentiment. It is, in fact, 
one of the notable charms of the style. 

“Accessories have to be beautiful,” he says. “They 
have to satisfy me as an artist first. A few of the things I 
truly cherish, like some fine old veneered boxes that once 
belonged to my grandfather.” 

As for details like window treatments, upholstery 
fabrics, rugs, color scheme, he has a relaxed attitude: “If 
it works, it works. Mama and Papa Biedermeier would 
undoubtedly have preferred something more elaborate 
than the matchstick blinds I’ve used—something like 
swags over the windows—but for me the richness of the 
furniture is most certainly enough.” 

He would certainly endorse Mies van der Rohe’s 
thoughts on the subject: “Less is more.” 0 
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Each St. Charles kitchen is unique... 
the expression of an individual personality 
and lifestyle. Each St. Charles kitchen is a 








masterwork of planning and design—blended FREE! Full color, 44-page Kitchen Ideas book just if 
from the widest choice of materials, furniture for coming in. Or mail coupon with $2.00. it 
woods, textured metals, designer colors. ST. CHARLES OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA i 


If it’s time to bring your dream kitchen Be Oe ae Pian EO ANCES ee HN 
i) 


to life, your St. Charles dealer /designer can Hi) 

help you. Browse in his showroom. Use his Name a 

expert counsel in design, planning, color Pe a | 

styling, installation. 6 ne Fr | 
After all, your St. Charles kitchen must be a ae 

a masterpiece—and it must be you. ee ee ce 


Visit the showroom nearest you. LOS ANGELES—8660 Sunset Blvd., (213) 655-7812. LA JOLLA—7426 Girard St., (714) 454-9133. 
LAS VEGAS—5006 Maryland Parkway, (702) 736-2956 
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5500 DINING TABLE / DESIGNER LEON ROSEN THROUGH YOUR DESIGNER, DEALER OR ARCHITECT 


THE PACE COLLECTIONING 7 37\E G2 Ey) or qee7 838-O33]} 


8936 BEVEREV 7 ee ANGELES, GA. 90048 7 Cia) 273-5901 
CHICAGO/LOS ANGELES/MIAMI/BOSTON /DALLAS /SAN FRANCISCO / SEATTLE / DENVER 








The Potion of Love. 


And how it began in Saronno 450 years ago. 
















of France can produce the 
finest Cognac brandy. And only 
the vineyards of Bordeaux can 
ever produce a true Bordeaux 
wine. 

So also, the finest 
Amaretto liqueur comes only 
from Saronno— where it all 
began 450 years ago. 
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Amaretto di Saronno. 
We've left a rose alongside our 
name asa pC! of how it all 





e know that she the Sanctuary of Santa Maria 
was young. Blonde. delle Grazie in Saronno, Italy. 
Beautiful. And that And...her romantic liqueur. 
| she was widowed. We still like to think Amaretto 
| But did she create the original di Saronno is a liqueur that 
Amaretto di Saronno asa thank _ inspired a great love. 
you for her portrait? Or gagemee yusumuee It's something for 





| was it offered as a gift tat -— wee to wonder about = 
| to express affection for } tonight as you discover Discover the many other 
| Bernardino Luini, the | ) its intriguing flavor and ways to use Italy’s rare liqueur 


| now famous artist whose WY ) enjoy its provocative of love.Write for our free drink 
painting immortalized her \? Y? bouquet.This is Amaretto _ recipe booklet and food recipe 
in 1525? di Saronno. The original booklet, “Gourmet Secrets.” 


History has lost most 1. iB Amaretto. Brought Address: Foreign Vintages, 
of the answers— even = — = © here from Saronno, Inc., 98 Cutter Mill Road, 
| her name—leaving us nothing the village of love. Great Neck, New York 11021, 
| but Luini’s stunning fresco in Only the Cognac region Dept. O9C. 


Amaretto di Saronno. Le 


The Original Amaretto. From the Village of Love 1 


56 Proof. Imported by Foreign Vintages, Inc. Great Neck, N.Y. © 1975 
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Victorian Fabric Designs for 1976 
By John Loring 





TASTE IN THE UNITED STATES in the nineteenth century erred 
quite humanly in chaotic decorations that ran from 
lavishly showy to grandiloquent. But it was all done with 
the buoyant good spirits and flourish of a well-fed and 
self-confident people who had innocent faith in the 
daring of industrial techniques and who delighted in the 
lushness of the machine’s talents. 


The Golden Age 

It would be a sign of great dullness to deny the very 
real merits and charm of that formative period of un- 
precedented prosperity, goodwill and simple pleasures. 
As the Bicentennial year draws on, more and more great 
nineteenth-century American houses across the country 
are being restored. To meet the demands of restorers and 
designers participating in this dramatic resurgence of 
interest in the styles of our “Golden Age,” America’s 
foremost textile, carpet, wallpaper and passementerie 
houses are bringing out magnificently reproduced early- 
nineteenth-century and American Victorian lines. 

There has been much-needed editing. The Victorian 
Gothic piano and Renaissance gas range have sunk with 
the bargeboard. And furnishings of papier-maché, car- 
ton-pierre, or gutta-percha—the plastics of the nine- 
teenth century—are gone for good. But there is available a 
wealth of Brussels, Wilton and Axminster-type carpeting 
with the riotous effects of massed foliage and flowers so 
dear to our great-grandparents. Reproduction wallpapers 
have all the undulating tracery, rocaille, and scrolls, 
shields, cartouches, strapwork, fretwork, and arabesques 
essential to the authentic nineteenth-century effect. 


Handsome Revivals 

Scalamandré, America’s foremost collaborator in pe- 
riod restoration, has even brought out reruns of the 
opulent wool plushes and frisés that once upholstered 
each railroad carriage and steamboat saloon in North 
America. These arrestingly handsome revivals turn out 
to be the surprise best-sellers of the year. 

Scalamandré has also released Volume II of their 
Nineteenth Century Wallpaper Collection—a volume that 
includes twenty designs from period documents. Also 
remarkable in Volume II are: Thornhurst Damask, an 
American Empire extravaganza with anthemion, pal- 
mettes, and acanthus on a flame-blend ground; Regency 
House, with urns and lyres alternating in quatrefoils for a 
more restrained Grecian Plain look; and Ames Vine and 
Fret, a delightfully fresh fretwork trellis filled with styl- 
ized grapevines that is unequivocally Victorian. 

And for advanced taste the company has revived three 
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patterns of Scotch Ingrain, the reversible flat carpeting 
woven on fabric looms, so popular throughout the 
nineteenth century. The positively Byzantine complexity 
of the weave, coupled with the strict surface texture, 
make the ingrains a handsome and fascinating new line, 
in a selection of patterns ranging from soberly colored © 
but florid medallions on scrolled and striated back- 
grounds to more delicate diaper-work lozenges. 

The brazen glamour of Victorian decoration was, of 
course, firmly planted in the whorls of rank vegetation 
and riotous flowers of the carpeting. These have been 
gloriously revived by Stark Carpet in two patterns 
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Scotch Ingrain, reversible flat carpeting by Scalaman 


dré. 


adapted for the late Ima Hogg in her restoration of the 
celebrated Varner-Hogg Plantation in Texas. Both Calla 
Lily, a Brussels with cream and pale yellow lilies, green 
foliage and red background, and its mate, Louis XVI 
Bouquet, with eminently generous masses of full-blown 
flowers, each seeming to do its own cabbage imitation, 
are the very essence of High Victorian American design. 

Along more stately lines, Stark Carpet has participated 
extensively in the restoration of the White House with a 
range of nineteenth-century designs including Empire 
Caissons, flowered Bessarabians, a Losanges Directoire for the 
Cabinet Room, and a Point de Hongrie. 

The scores of Stark restoration-line Wilton, Brussels, 
and Axminster carpets—from such restorations as Lemon 
Hill in Philadelphia to the Harrison Gray Otis House in 
Boston—are too numerous to mention. But one deserves 
special attention, a Garbo carpet made for the Renwick 
Gallery of the Smithsonian and repeating in its borders 
the ovolo molding of the gallery’s entablature as well asa 
row of unusual six-pointed stars taken from a motif on 
the room’s massive Haviland vases, known as ‘The 
Centennial Vases,” and given by France to the United 
States at the Philadelphia Exposition of 1876. 


continued on page 184 
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This is Cannell & Chaffin. Unique objects. 
Superb furnishings. And 40 outstanding interior designers. 


Every person who serves you here is an 
interior designer of the highest calibre. 
Ready to help you select a single item. 
Or to design a special world for you. 
You may choose from our own special 
collections, or be taken to show rooms 
until you find precisely what you want. 
And our entire range of design services 
is included in the competitive prices of 


One of our 40 outstanding 
interior designers. 


the merchandise. To learn more about 
our design services, please write for our 
color brochure to: Mr Danford Baker, 
President, Cannell & Chaffin, Dept. 
D.A., 3000 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 


90010. 
Onell Bf 
Since 1917 


Fine furnishings, antiques & accessories. 
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No. 8042 


Our Italian brass tea cart is designed to be easily pressed 
into service for any occasion or duty you wish—brunch at 
11, high tea at 5, cocktails at 7 or as a gallery for your 
fragile what-nots. The two inset glass shelves measure 
27%2'' x 16'’. Tea cart is 30’’ long, 19’’ wide, 32’’ high. 


Ls Barge Holland, Michigan 49423 











LET N-M TAKE CARE OF YOU. 


Get lots of rest, avoid crowds and stress, and meet 
Christmas merrily when you shop from your home 
via the 1976 Neiman-Marcus Christmas Book. 
There’s something for everyone between its pages. 
The 1976 Christmas Book will be ready to mail to 
you or a friend in mid-October. Just send 1.00 for 
each book with the name and address of the 
recipient to: Neiman-Marcus, Dept. 29, P.O. Box 2968; 
Dallas, Texas 75221. P.S. If you are currently 
receiving N-M mailers, you are already scheduled 
for one 1976 Christmas Book. 
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The flowered reproduction chintzes at Brunschwig & 
Fils are superb, especially the Winterthur reproductions: 
English Leopard in feline spots of blue and brown; Victorian 
Garden, an intricate and lovely overall field of roses of 
Sharon, tulips, primroses, carnations, ranunculuses and 
day lilies; and Roses et Rubans, with green or cream 
ribbons framing abundant bouquets of roses, tulips, and 
peonies on Victorian dark brown backgrounds. 

For the later nineteenth-century look of palms and 
ferns, there is Les Papillons Exotiques, also a chintz in that 
universal Victorian color scheme of dark brown and 
green, as well as a rich variety of paisleys and toiles. 


Be Gl a 4 r Te (ea 
Calla Lily rug, a Victorian revival from Stark Carpet. 





However, if the scale of a restoration or its budget will 
not allow the 5-to-6-foot repeats of these major miracles 
from Brunschwig & Fils, Boussac of France offers its 
delightfully fresh and versatile strong-colored prints. 
Outstanding among them are Azyadé, a pure Napoleon III 
classic of flowers triumphing on a black background, or 
Berangére’s quieter, orange and blue flowers on brown. 

No picture of nineteenth-century decoration is com- 
plete without echoes of Monsieur Oberkampf’s cele- 
brated and omnipresent toiles produced at Jouy outside 
Paris. Boussac has a splendid Napoleon III toile, Ballade, 
printed from old plates with a profusion of dense and 
finely engraved foliages clearing occasionally for a 
glimpse of herons, swans, ducks and a flight of swallows. 

The possibilities in nineteenth-century restoration 
lines are limitless. It does not matter if—among the 
stylistic labyrinths of French Antique, Siculo-Norman, 
Saracenic, Pillar and Scroll, Neo-Louis Quinze, Swiss 
Cottage, Lombard, Free Classic, and German Knittel, to 
name only a few—we come upon styles with which we 
might not be thoroughly acquainted. The great nine- 
teenth-century decorators, the Herter brothers and Leon 
Marcotte himself, undoubtedly had moments of be- 
wilderment before the profusions of their century. The 
style was hardly “utilitarian,” “clean,” or “understated.” 
But, with its patterns on every available surface, it had 
a joy and spirit of comfort in its domestic affectations 
that no one should condemn at all. 























Warner Burlaps in exciting new colors and patterns 


Vivid colors. Textures. Patterns. That's 
burlap, Warner style... 
makes a// scenes more sumptuous, elegant 
and tasteful. Warner Burlaps add new zest 
and interest to both oriental and western 
decor for the home, office or public areas. 
Your book is available now. 


Architectural Folder $8.95 
Backgrounds from the 
Orient Vol. XVIII $20.00 


a now material that — 






So is another source of inspiration; vol- 
ume 18 of Backgrounds from the Orient. 
There are many other fabulous books of 
Warner Wallcoverings that are truly an in- 
spiration. Arrange to see them soon. These 
great books plus Warner service are de- 
signed to help you do an outstanding job. 
Order your copy of Warner Imported EM alee 


now: The Warner eT EAN Lire : Sg haa La 
Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


All the exciting things eee 6 er are by 


Warner Wallcoverings 


> Dallas » Detroit « Houston’ Kansas C iby 
» Pittsburgh Cleveland > Milwaukee 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 














Wakefield-Scearce Gallerie 
DIRECT IMPORTERS 
Historic Science Hill, Washington Street, Shelbyville, Kentucky 40065 


lon BOTH main roads (U.S. 60 & 1-64) between Louisville and Lexington 
Open every day 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. Closed Sundays. (502) ME 3-4382 


Write for our new illustrated catalogue, $2. 
Member of The Art & Antique Dealers League of America 





GEORGIAN. HOUSE 


Cale Hand-forged English 
> Rise tS] ge om 
Wee Re et ET OT ael 

of excellence. 


saxo) soma T= 

Georgian 

House sterling 

silver collection. 
This elegant 

Regency design 
appeared in 1812, 

and was much 

favored by the re- 
nowned London 
silversmith, Paul Storr. 
It is impeccably 
forged and finished in 
London today, much the 
same as it has been for 
generations. 


For brochure and local merchant: 
Georgian House, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
p New York, N.Y. 10010 
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Visiting Iran with Carleton Varney 
By Peter Hellman 


Ae 


“My OWN SECRET for traveling to the Middle East,” says 


New York-based designer and syndicated columnist ~ 


Carleton Varney, “is never to fly direct. After ten or more 
hours in flight, you simply can’t be at your best. I learned 
that the hard way. With two associates, I was to ren- 
dezvous, a few years ago, with a Saudi Arabian client in 
Beirut. After a delayed flight from New York, we arrived 


exhausted at 6:30 p.m. But the client insisted on meeting — 


at 7:30 p.M.. I said it would have to wait until morning. 
That didn’t suit him. We ended up scotching the whole 
project. A great deal of time and energy—not to say 
$12,000 in first class travel costs—went out the window. 
So now, for the benefit of all concerned, I always stop 
over for a few days in London or Paris before heading on. 
I'd suggest any traveler might want to do the same.” 


Booming Tehran 

Mr. Varney’s latest design project in the Middle East is 
at Zamorad Farazade, part of acondominium community 
a few minutes outside of booming Tehran. 

“This is a phenomenally vital place,” says the de- 
signer, of Iran’s capital city. “And the center of it all, in 
hotel terms, is the Royal Hilton. Its lobby, restaurant and 
bars hum with a true and rare international excitement.” 

Iran, naturally, means caviar, and Mr. Varney reports 
that in Tehran the seeker will not be disappointed: 
“Iranians can’t bear to export their very best caviar, 
which is not tiny and black but large and golden. And 
one of the best ways of enjoying it is to be found at a spot 
called Leon’s Russian Grill. The tables are covered with 
oilcloth, and the general look borders on scraggly. But 
when the waiter brings the caviar blinis all else is 
forgotten. They are stupendous. A fine vodka is made 
domestically from wheat, but at Leon’s, the blinis are best 
washed down with real Russian vodka.” 


Native Delicacies 

Like so much else in a culture that bridges East and 
West, Iranian cuisine is full of the unexpected. Beef and 
lamb are stewed to infinite tenderness with fresh 
peaches, apricots and plums. Chicken is delicately fla- 
vored with essence of pomegranate. The usual spit- 
roasted kebabs are augmented with variations as delecta- 
ble as chunked fresh Caspian sturgeon. Even the tradi- 
tional bed of steaming rice on which the kebab is served 
takes on unexpected zest from the last-minute addition 
of raw egg yolk, butter and a dash of mace. 

“For superb Persian food,” says the designer, “try 
Khansalar, a restaurant deep in an old wine cellar. Lovely 
wool tapestries warm the cold from the stone walls, and 

continued on page 188 
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When your colors turn bold, 
our blinds: stay neutral. 


Colors should be smashing, not clashing. So when 
dominant paint or pattern is your design pleasure, 
well stay in the background, maintaining quiet 
dignity in white, eggshell satin or elegant un- 
painted metallic. 


Such polish. Such elan. Such versatility. As you 
would expect from the people who invented the 
narrow-slat blind, then dressed it in over 100 
different colors and finishes. 


Only Levolor Rivieras offer your imagination so 
much freedom to explore. Or.as much freedom from 
worry. Riviera blinds are constructed like no 

others. Our locked-on Magic Wand tilt rod, adjust- 
able-tab end brace, ladder cord guides and safety- 
hinged latching cover ensure that when you put up 
Levolor Rivieras, they'll stay up. 


We can be neutral about color Butswe're belligerent 
about quality. ; 


Levolor Riviera Blinds 
Unsuccessfully :mitated the world over™ 


Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 07030, 
Miami/Atlanta/Chicago/Dallas/Los Angeles/Oakland 
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Gadroon 


Using the ancient and ever-popular rope trimming, 
Guerin presents a set of basin faucets of the utmost 
refinement and restraint. Available in Pewter or Gold 
finish. All accessories, door and cabinet hardware 
are available to coordinate with this fine design 


P.E. Guewn, Gne. 


23 Jane Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 


For over 100 years, America’s foremost creators of 
decorative hardware, fixtures and accessories 


Send for 54-page catalog . . .$2.00 
Also shown at: 
McCune Showroom .... 


tae ..San Francisco 
KeithiMic CovwASSO Cree erie 


Los Angeles 





Pamelor), LEAmn, IMENUIA, IMG. on sca cbaccoerces: Chicago 
E. C. Dicken, Inc. The RE Ee eh aoe Dallas 
DXSCONWIONS WWII noc cs ode adeencaouuc Miami 














We've prepared a handsome 
color brochure to introduce 
you to Lorraine IV. 


38 pages of room scenes and ideas illustrating a classic col- 
lection of dining, bedroom and occasional furniture. For your 
copy send 50¢ to Dept. AD-09, White Furniture Co., Mebane, 
N.C. 27302. The South’s oldest maker of fine furniture. 


= White 


of Mebane 
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continued from page 186 
the traditional Persian music is no problem for Western 
ears. We also found marvelous Persian cooking in the 
Namakdoon Room at the Hotel Inter-Continental. For 
those with a tooth as sweet as mine, Persian desserts are 
answered prayers. Though I love rice pudding, for 
example, I’d have to agree with Julia Child that a good 
version is hard to find. But not in Tehran. It’s never gluey, © 
and the local chefs know how to add a deft touch of rose © 
water, or cardamom to complement the usual cinnamon.” © 
Shoppers can go two very different routes in Tehran. 
At the numerous government-run shops, they can buy 


the best of native handcraftings in leather, pottery, glass, } 


metals—both plain and precious—and wool. Then there is 
the bazaar, for absolutely anything. 








ALL THE CROW IN TEV aes 
ARE ON DISPLAY IN THESV7Giee 
OF THE BANK MARKAVZE 





“T found a pair of twelve-foot-high brass lanterns, for 
example,” says the designer, “intricately fretted to throw 
intriguing light patterns. I’d hoped to use them in the 
entrance to the new Club Ibis in Manhattan. But, alas, it 
just wasn’t feasible to ship them back in time. 

“What I did bring back from the bazaar, for my son, 
Christopher, is a handsome, sleeveless coat of inverted 
sheepskin patchwork. When there is a chill in the desert 
air of Tehran, every little boy seems to be wearing one. 
For my wife, I picked out a fine turquoise. In our own 
American Indian jewelry, of course, the imperfections 
and variations in the stones lend interest. But the Ira- 
nians’ prize stones are absolutely flawless and smooth. 
The deeper the color, the better. The finest examples in 
the world belong, as you might imagine, to the empress. © 


They and all the crown jewels, including the great uncut } 


Sea of Light diamond, are on public display daily in the 
vault of the Bank Markazi. There is nothing like it.” 


Travel Hints 

Since Tehran is very high and very dry, Mr. Varney 
suggests that visitors bring along skin lotion. And since 
the city’s roads have not caught up with the explosion of 
traffic, he also suggests hiring a car and driver. 

“You might have thought the ultimate traffic jams were 
in Tokyo, Hong Kong or Rome,” he says. ‘But Tehran is 
the new champ. For bargaining in the bazaar, it’s also 
helpful to bring along a guide. We were thankful for our 
Kay Ebrahami, from an agency called Woman Power. 
Guided or not, though, you'll find Iranians to be a people 
of unsurpassed hospitality. I remarked about that one 
evening to Odel and Feril Edahadyah, local representa- 
tives of Sotheby’s, whose home is simply but hand- 
somely done in white linen. They smiled and quoted an 
old Persian proverb: ‘A guest is God’s gift.’ ” 

The designer smiles and says, “In Tehran, it is so.” 0 
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from the textile*collection of 
’ TheMetropolitan 
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Pee! 
» 
Ae Left: #6408 “Metropolitan Pomegranaté’’ 
> Hand printed on glazed chintz. 100% Cotton. 


48” wide 32%” Repeat 5 colorways 
Coordinated Wallpaper W.P. 81063 


s. Frénch design Circa 1785 
a Original document color #6408-1 


( Center: #6410 ‘French Resist” 
> Hand printed on union cloth. 44% Linen, 
\ 56% Cotton. 

48” wide 22” Repeat 6 colorways 


‘ Coordinated Wallpaper W.P, 81066 

e The original document, Circa 1785, was 

Je printed by the indigo resist dye tech- 
nique. Original document color #6410-1 


if} \ 9's Right: #6398 ‘‘Around the World” 
a0) VN, Hand printed glazed chintz. 100% Cotton. 
~ 48” wide 22%” Repeat 5 colorways 


Coordinated Wallpaper W.P. 81050 
Design originated in France during the 18th 
Century. Original document color #6398-1 


950 Third Avenue 
10th Floor 


New York 10022 


Atlanta * Boston © Chicago 
os Dallas e Los Angeles ¢ Houston 
iy Philadelphia ¢ San Francisco * 


To the trade only 












































HOP ON 


“We make Pillow Furniture because comfort is good for people 
When my friends sit on Pillow Furniture, | can see them relax. 
They feel good; they have a good time 


“Will Pillow Furniture work in your place? Sure 

Whatever you're comfortable with, that’s the way we'll make it... 
free standing, tucked in a corner, or modular for versatility 
because your Pillow Furniture hasn't been built yet.” 


A 


PILLOWED FURNITURE 


W LOCATION: 9733 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, California 90210 / (213) 273-3204 


& CREATIONS LTD. 9 E. 53rd Street, New York, New York 10022 / (212) 759-5530 





DALLAS — VIVIAN. WATSON ASSOCIATES 
"+ HOUSTON — STANLEY FLOORS 
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yea? $3.00 for Color Slides and Brochure. 


HITECTURAL PANELING inc. 
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ose seeking the finest in cabinetry will 
invariably look to Mutschler. But at the 
ame time, they will see other attractive 
offerings costing less. 

And until a closer inspection is 
made, one might well ask: Would I 
be paying for the Mutschler name? 
Careful comparison, however, 


| ill reveal why Mutschler Cabin- 
>try commands a higher price. 


| Built the way fine 
ture used to be built. 


These cabinets are custom-built in 
Nappanee, Indiana by consummate 
craftsmen. They use extra-thick Oak, 
Maple and Cherry hardwoods 
roughout. And unlike most cabinets, 
even the shelves are solid hardwood. 

_ All cabinet joints are mortised and 
tenoned with comer rails and corner 


of incredible 
strength. 
e drawers have 


aand sanded and hand rubbed to satin 
smoothness. Then stain is applied 
followed by handwiping and heat drying. 
The natural grains are then accented by 
shading and toning. A catalyzed vinyl 


isteel-wool smoothing, and cleaning. 


| Then the cabinets are oven baked. 
And finally, they are rubbed with 
aspecial lubricant, waxed, buffed and 
polished—all by hand. 


mull 
Hy pe 


highly resistant to stains and scratches. 








A catalyzed varnish top coat is applied. 


You get a finish not 
only beautiful but 


Storage. Are we giving away 


the secrets of 
magicians? 

An ingenious variety of storage 
features works magic with 

_ space. Slide-out racks, baskets, 

- vegetable bins, tote trays and 
can storage which all turn 
wasted space into active space. 
Revolving corner storage 
making useful places out of 
corners. A swing-out spice rack 
c putting everything at your fingertips. 
And a large storage pantry made to handle 
an unbelievable array of goods using 
swing-out a 
shelf units. 

Along with 
these and many 
other storage 
Options, you get 
adjustable shelves 
in upper and 
lower cabinets. 
And the upper 
cabinets are 
deeper than other 
makes—a full 13 bang 
inches (to hold large uh 
serving platters and 
oversize dinner plates 


laid flat). 
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You can buy Mutschler cabinetry 
because it’s the most expensive, 


or because it’s the best. 









\ The only kitchen that lets you 


rearrange storage features 
all by yourself. 
If you should decide later on that 
you would rather have your vegetable 
bins where you have your pots and 
pans, you can do it. In fact, 
virtually all Mutschler storage 
features are easily interchange- 
able. Even silverware and 
cutlery storage features can be 
moved from drawer to drawer. 
Think what this ex- > 


clusive flexibility means_ 


arrange as your 
needs change over 
the years. You can 
purchase additional 
storage features 
in the future. 
This alone makes 
Mutschler cabinetry 
worth paying more 


Why you shoal not settle 
for less than the finest. 


The cost of cabinetry averages about 25% 
of the total cost of a typical kitchen 
remodeling project. It would be false 
economy to compromise on cabinetry 
when you can get Mutschler without 
adding a great deal to your total 
costs. 

Your Mutschler Kitchen Specialist 
stands ready to answer all of your 
questions and assist you in every way 
possible. (He can also show you 
other fine cabinetry for the home 
including complete wall systems and 
bathroom vanities.) 

Visit our showroom. Mutschler 


Kitchens of Southern California, 8738 


West Third Street, Los Angeles, California 


90048. Phone 213-272-0731. 


IM UTSCHLER 


The quality is as high as the price. 


Nappanee, Indiana 46550 
(219) 773-3111 


a Triangle Pacitic Company 
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HUTSCHENREUTHER 
GEAMANY 


“Freedomin 
Flight” by 
Gunther Granget 
A limited edition 
of 5000 plates in 
full color witha 
handpainted matte 


finish 
Size 10” diameter 
Price $100 00 
This magnificent bicentennial anniversary and is destined 
collectors plate, depicting The to become one of the great 
American Eagle in bas relief collectors’ treasures in years 
by Gunther Granget, symbol- to come. ‘Freedom in Flight” 
izes the strength, courage, and __is now available at 
love of freedom of our great Armstrong’s, gallery forthe © 
nation discerning collector where | 
It is dedicated to the quality and service is the 
American people in cele- byword. Order yours today, \) 
bration of our 200th our supply is limited “ 





9 = 
Armstrong S 150 East Third Street, Pomona, 


California 91766 Hours: 9:00 - 5:30 - 
Tuesday-Saturday, Closed Sunday and Monday 714/622-4535, 714/629-6885 




















THE ONLY 
CATALOG 
OF ITS 
KIND 4 

AVAILABLE 
TODAY 


. truly a gold mine for the creative stitcher.”’ 
TOWN & COUNTRY, JAN.’76 

























32 pages of brilliant color... over 200 handpainted, 
one-of-a-kind Canvases...a marvelous selection of 
rare Orientals, soft hued sea shells, lifelike jungle 
animals...the latest needlepoint accessories. 








NEW FULL COLOR CATALOG $3. 
(catalog price deductible with first order) 


Dept. 184-9, 375 Pharr Rd. NE 
Atlanta, ee 30305 
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Western Art in an Eastern World 





| ee Bee By Sam L. Jones 


WHEN WE CONSIDER THE STYLE Of Japanese houses, it is a 
puzzle as to what the Japanese do with the Western art 
they have purchased in the past few years. A strictly 
Japanese room with tatami mat flooring does not lend 
itself to the display of anything but the most traditional 
art, such as kakemono (scrolls), ikebana or calligraphy. 


A Taste for Europe 

Kusuo Shimizu, one of Japan’s most knowledgeable 
dealers in Western art, says, “The Japanese are becoming 
European in their tastes and habits. For example, the sale 
of Jaguars and Mercedes and other foreign cars has never 
been greater. In their houses the Japanese are combining 
the traditional tatami room with Western-style décor. 
Their taste for art has moved from a preference for 
Chinese art in the Kamakura period—the twelfth cen- 
tury—to the Western art of today. However, they still 
hang a sunrise or a Mount Fuji in their surroundings, but 
it is augmented by Western art. They are using art as a 
decoration, as opposed to creating collections.” 

Mr. Shimizu, who started his business after the war, 
has been leading the way in Western art for some years, 
as the name of his gallery, Minami, implies. Minami in the 
Chinese kanji means south, and south is the direction in 
which the needle of a Chinese compass normally points. 
He has led the way in a number of dramatic instances. 
For example, he has held six one-man shows for Sam 
Francis. “I probably know him better than any American 
or European art dealer,” he says. 

Another friend is Jasper Johns, whose work is now 
hanging in the Minami Gallery. He also represents such 
artists as Christo, Lindner, André Masson, Rauschen- 
berg, Nevelson, and Isamu Noguchi. 


Museum Collections 

Magosaburo Ohara established the Kurashiki Mu- 
seum in his hometown to give space to Japanese folk art, 
Chinese, Egyptian and Western art. The collection now 
includes works by Gauguin, Cézanne, Miro, Pollack, 
Fautrier, Ben Nicholson and Lucio Fontana. 

Another important collection of Western art belonged 
to the late Kojiro Matsukata, third son of the president of 
the onetime Kawasaki Shipbuilding Company. He 
bought 309 paintings and 62 sculptures in Europe and 
America. Today they are housed in a private museum. 

Louise Nevelson’s Tide Garden III, priced at $130,000, 
will be shown in the new headquarters of Sogetsu, a 
leading ikebana school. And another Nevelson painting 
is destined for a private museum in Western Kyushu. 

The Japanese taste in art is largely influenced by their 

continued on page 194 
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AND A SOUND INVESTMENT 
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EXPERTS IN RESTORATION, MOVING, AND 
RECOVERING HUGE COLLECTION OF OLD 
RARE ANTIQUE POOL TABLES 


MANUFACTURERS OF: ANTIQUE REPLICAS 
SNOOKER, BILLIARD, POOL 





Send $1.00 for color catalog 


GOLDEN WEST SILLIARD SUPPLY 


11684 Tuxford Street, Sun Valley CA 91352 (213) 768-4567 
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K.W. Johnson Ltd. Antiques 





17th and 18th Century 
French and English Furniture 


and Marine Art 
912 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069 (213) 652-9084 
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Change of address 


and order form 


IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 8 WEEKS 
IN ADVANCE. 


Mail to: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 2415 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 














Write to the above address for all matters concerning your 
subscription — billing, renewal, complaints, additional 
subscription, etc. 

Subscription prices in the U.S., possessions, Canada and 
Mexico, $17.25-1 year, $34.50-2 years, $51.75-3 years 
Foreign countries $19.25-1 year, $37.75-2 years, 
$57.25-3 years 
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there Address 


Maybe you remember us as the Community Uhest 
or United Fund? We’ve been around since 1887 
and today across the nation we’re known as the 
“United Way’’—we're there in over 2,240 local 
communities. 




















City 

















Say HellotoaFriend 4 . 
hand to millions of American families in need of the Hunchback of pee eh t 


each year. It doesn't make any difference where 


We're the United Way and we're the helping 






























































you live or where you're going to move to, Notre Dame 
we'll be there. This little statue is a replica of the 
? : famous Vampire of Notre Dame, 
a7 Bai Be Vey eke eee ery ce skillfully created out of Ground- 
s stem of deivics to peo eee Faulty stone, and measuringascant5/2" 
ae he a from its base to the top of its 
: wings. Its friends (aside from _ 
United Way is the organization that is made Chas. Laughton) include a griffin 
possible by the millions of volunteers and the which IS quite a bit larger, 
contributions of people just like you: standing 20"; a lovely damsel; 
several cherub and hags, plus all 
When we say— “Thanks To You— sorts of strange bed fellows, 
It Works... FOR ALL OF US numbering 30 in all. The uses for 
... United Way” this unusual line of classical 
x sculpture are quite varied: they 
N We mean it. And remember, wherever you're serve as bookends, shelf m4 \ 
br going —you can count on us—we'll be there. brackets, wall hangings, garden i. oe 
a. F ornaments, etc. You won't find them in any store, so use 
eat Thanks to you it works... . the coupon below to order the Notre Dame Vampire, or 
ERS ee 
NESSES goes FOR ALL OF US 4, your copy of the Groundstone pamphlet 
\Z2@ = ee 
x ie SS To: Gar 
<5, i : goyles Ltd. 
Me WE Snikeg yay 512 So. 3rd St., Phila, Pa. 19147 
3 p— A Please ship me Notre Dame Vampires at $8 each prepaid. Enclosedis 
yp A Public Service of This Magazine in @ my check or m.o. for $8 per statue, plus a copy of the full color Groundstone 
$— & The Advertising Council (| pamphlet. 
Charge my orderto O American Express O Bank Americard# 
— 0 Send me your Groundstone pamphlet. 
Enclosed is large, stamped self-addressed envelope. 
name 
address 
city state 
epee not valid unless signed 
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CREATORS OF INTERNATIONAL DESIGN 


(Oe ers) | 166 N. Palm Canyon Dr. 
Laguna Beach, Ca. 250 Newport Center Dr. Newport Beach, Ca. Palm Springs, Ca. 
(714) 494-6505 WAC UR ELT (714) 325-1070 
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Never Ordinary 


COMMERCIAL AND RESIDENTIAL DESIGN 
MARY AUER SCNYZER ALD amarkand 


: Antique and Old Oriental Rugs 
Hine Antiques & Jewelry : = 


FINE RESTORATION SERVICE 
1235 Sutter St. « San Francisco, CA 94109 


2) MUTE LOS ROBLES. PASADENA, PHONES: 795-41 AND 61-0316 Be cdee 


19th c. Anatolian 8-3 x 8-3 








| “Special Kitchens 


ur kitchens have little in common RPM DESIGNS 


with others you've seen. Don’t build 
| 


} 


Consultation 
ntil you are ready for an unforgettable experience! Service 


Anywhere 


Your family or the most exacting gourmet chef 


vill be attracted by this custom feature of your home. 
} 
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Applebaum’s Antiques 
Country English Telephone: (213) 373-7411 
24450 Hawthorne Blvd., Walteria, Calif. 90505 (near Palos Verdes) 





PORTOBELLO ROAD 
ANTIQUES 


8460 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
(213) 653-3858 


Norman Dreb, proprietor 




















The wine _ - 
time machine 


A splendid place for wine to grow old gracefully 


| his elegantly handcrafted and meticulously 
engineered wine cellar for home or office protects 
an investment in fine wines, and enhances the 
enjoyment! All teak with walnut finish. Cooling 
unit in base maintains constant 55° F. as well as 
humidity control. Plugs into house current. 100 
bottle capacity, yet stands only 64” high. Eleven- 
hundred dollars F.O.B. San Bruno, California. 
Performance and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write for complete literature and order direct 


Vintage House 


Wine Cellars 


Vintage House, Inc. Dept. A 9 
1254 Montgomery Ave., San Bruno, Calif. 94066 
415/589-1100 





Specializing in European Imports 
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OF SAN CLEMENTE 


Direct importers, fine 18th and 19th century 
furniture and art objects 


We proudly announce 
the opening 
of our new Colby annex, 
The Country Shop 


ate 121 Cabrillo Avenue. 
Visit us from 11 to 5 p.m. 
any day except Sunday. 













SPN. eX. Say “4a, 24% 
The look of handcrafted elegance in SOLID BRASS. 
These unique lavatory fixtures are custom created by 
CRISTINA UNLIMITED for commercial and residential 
applications. 

For more information regarding this classic line, con- 
tact: Cristina CRISTINA UNLIMITED, 1265 Battery 
Street, San Francisco, California 94111, Tel. 415 
433-0957. 

Basins can be seen at: HARRAHS HOTEL, Tahoe, 
DALLAS/FT. WORTH Airport Marina Hotel, ALBU- 
QUERQUE Airport Marina Hotel, etc. 





149 Ave. Del Mar 


San Clemente, CA 92672 
Telephone 714-492-5130 











CYBELE ... portrayed with 
such life and detail by the 
artists of Cybis that you 
would believe she actually 
existed. For those who be- 
lieve in fantasy, she comes 
alive with the grace and 
beauty of a museum-quality 
porcelain to be a treasured 
heirloom for years to come. 
Edition limited to 500. 
Measures 11~ x 912" 5 aS 675. 





















Cybele and many other works of 
the Cybis Studio may be 
seen at Pace Setter Galleries. 


“Pace Setter 


Galleries 


China = Crystal = Silver = Gifts 







South Coast Plaza, Costa Mesa, 
CA 92626 «= (714) 540-2627 
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Port out, starboard home. Elegant is as elegant of Limoges, France. We manufacture designer 
was. Artistic Brass manufactures complete collections of bath hardware and accessories in 
E collections of elegantly distinctive faucets and a wide range of prices and styles from the Regal 
3 matching accessories to appoint the most unique Precious Gemstone Collections to our clean 
i bath interiors, from traditional to contemporary. sculptured Tomorrow line. Each collection is 
: Here we feature a part of our Grand Tour Collec-_ offered ina variety of designer finishes. Visit your 
tion of Limoges porcelain—a beautifully styled local Artistic Brass showroom and personally see 
period design made famous by the our full line of distinctive bath 





Pog es 
nineteenth century craftsmen Vs ° Seer D , hardware. Experience Posh. 
Visti Mitds 


A division of Norris Industries 
3136 East 11th Street, Los Angeles, California 90023 (213) 264-2810 


ee 


For illustrated catalogues and Artistic Brass showroom locations, send $2.00 to Dept. 1 




















































































































AQEE VASE 


by Ingeborg Lundin 


ORREFORS ART CRYSTAL FROM SWEDEN 


Each Ariel vase is a rare and beautiful objet d’art—a 
masterpiece of Swedish glassmaking. No two are exactly 
alike. 

The Ariel technique of working in glass, developed 
in 1936, is aptly named for the playful spirit of the air in 
Shakespeare’s Tempest. Bubbles of air, trapped between 
layers of clear and colored crystal, form an infinite variety 
of abstract shapes and patterns—some familiarly geo- 
metric, others unique and indefinable. The result: a 
subtle fantasy of color, lightness and flowing form. 

As you study the Ariel vase, it appears to change 
before your eyes. Gradually, you perceive shapes within 
shapes, delicate and elusive swirls of color. Look 
through the vase—and patterns on the near and far 
sides combine to form exquisite new colors and de- 
signs. Then, when you think you’ve exhausted all the 
possibilities, turn the Ariel vase ever so slightly—and 
the game begins all over again! 

6” deep by 4” wide. $390, postage paid. Quantities 
limited. Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 


LOTT 
5 : Dept. B96 
Connoisseurs Corner 
3571 Hayden Avenue, Culver City, California 90230 


Please send me Orrefors Crystal Ariel Vases @ $390, 
postage paid. If not satisfied, | understand | may return this 
item within 10 days for prompt refund. 





CL] | enclose check for $ 
(California residents please add 6% sales tax.) 








Please charge my [] BankAmericard [J] Master Charge 














Supply all information in raised figures on your card, including expira- 
tion date. If Master Charge, include 4-digit Interbank number. 














Signature 
(if charging) 
Name 
(please print) 
Address 
C0 ———— Sate 7p 


Offer guaranteed for 90 days only. Stock is limited and subject to 
availability. Orders shipped in USA and possessions only. 
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continued from page 192 
own painters, many of whom studied in Europe—es- 
pecially in Paris—and in the United States, in the late- 
nineteenth- and early-twentieth centuries. Their work 
led the Japanese to consider European art, not with the 
idea of purchasing it, but simply for viewing. One 
example of their interest was the exhibition of the Mona 
Lisa in the National Museum. Three lines formed on 
different levels; each visitor was allowed fifteen seconds 
to see the painting. The museum was filled every day. 
At the Shimizu Gallery, certainly larger than most of 
the many galleries in Japan, there are about three hun- 
dred visitors a day. “Particularly impressive,” says Mr. 
Shimizu, “is the number of young Japanese in atten- 
dance. They come in, are interested and stay.” 


SOMEWHERE, INS Uinta teh oe 
THERE IS. ALMOST 7AlVV2 Goes 
PIECE OF WESTENNG As 


In the Japanese home there is art and fantasy of every 
kind. There are stuffed birds, ranging in price up to $400 
for a long-tailed pheasant. There are porcelain animals 
and vases. Silvered items such as ceremonial drums and 
hammers, and ships awash in stormy seas of silver, all 
sell for over $200 each. Nearly thirty people bought 
recreations of kakitsubata-zubyobu (kakitsubata iris) 
screens, that had been priced at $48,000 each. 

Favorite colors used by the Japanese for their interiors 
are brown, Victorian purple, blue and red. Usually there 
is a large table, low, cocktail height, placed between a 
sofa and two stuffed chairs. Parquet floors are laid in the 
Western portion of the house, but in traditional rooms 
there is the sweet fragrance of tatami. And somewhere in 
the house there is almost always a piece of Western art. 

A Gauguin bronze relief is displayed in the entrance 
hall of the new home of one of Japan’s largest retailers. 
Many firms are also buying Western art. One purchased 
Rousseau’s Tropic Zone for $1.5 million. It is on display in 
a guest room at the company’s head office in Tokyo. 


Changing Mores 

A neighbor of mine, whose traditional Japanese 
wooden house was charming, started construction of a 
new house in the latter part of 1972. It was finished early 
this year, and the cost had risen to well over $500,000. 
With its high brick walls, steel doors, gates, bars over the 
windows and turquoise facade, it represented a tremen- 
dous departure from his traditional residence. 

In spite of contradictions—certainly ancient traditions 
continue—the consumer potential for Western art is high, 
as seen by a recent showing of Willem de Kooning. Ten 
of the fifteen works bought at the November show at a 
Tokyo department store were purchased by individuals. 
Not only are the Japanese eagerly buying Western art, 
they are buying some of the best. 0 




























































































Discover New Worlds of Design 


Wallcoverings and Fabr 
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ANDRE MATENCIOT COMPANY, INC. 


Peds. 


212/486-9064 


“N. Y. 10022 


NEW YORK 


Regional Representatives: Atlanta—Designer Products Ltd. / Chicago—Patterson, Flynn & Martin 


’ 


240 EAST 58TH STREET 





Paris—Gallerie 5 / Philadelphia—Matches / San Francisco—Designer'’s Products West 


Los Angeles—J. Robert Scott Associates / Miami—Carousel Designs / Montreal—Reveillon 























DESIGN 
DIALOGUE 


An Interview with Robin Roberts 





By Peter Hellman 


ONE MORNING just fifteen years ago, Robin Roberts, then a 
much-sought-after interior designer with no thought of 
changing careers, got his profession’s ultimate compli- 
ment. Another designer called to ask where to find a 
particular fabric that Mr. Roberts had found in Europe 
for a house on which he was working. 

“So many people began asking the same question,” he 
remembers, ‘that as a pure lark, | opened a tiny imported 
fabric house—nothing more, really, than a boutique with 
twenty sample wings. It was very small.”” Today, that 
small venture is known as Clarence House. 


European Fabrics 

“Even though I had to give up designing for lack of 
time long ago,”’ says Robin Roberts, “I still select items as 
a designer, not as a businessman. Early on, for example, I 
decided to buy an entire line of English cottons in over 
two hundred colors. For a tiny firm, that was unusual.” 


As a fledgling in his new calling, he made at least four 
trips to Europe each year to find fabrics, just as he does 
now. And he was, frankly, in a certain awe. 

“To be casually handed, in a Lyons showroom, a scrap 
of fabric that had been designed for Napoleon is un- 
deniably impressive,” he says. ‘I must also point out that 
my French counterparts generally held as low an opinion 
of American designers as ours was high of them. I got the 
distinct feeling, back then, that they suspected I wore at 
home a garish handpainted tie. 

“Certain countries still do things at which they are 
unexcelled,’’ he explains. “Nobody, for example, does a 
chintz like the English. As for superb organzine silk, the 
French are nonpareil. And for certain types of complex 
color printing, the Italians are tops.” 

As in his days of active designing, Mr. Roberts con- 
tinues to be a traditionalist: ‘I believe the ultimate 
miracle fabrics are cotton, wool, silk and linen. But they 
need not be used in dated ways. Visitors often remark, 
for example, that my own city apartment reminds them 
of a space odyssey. They are amazed when | point out 
that such a look has been achieved with nothing more 
space age than velvet, satin and mohair plush—a fabric 
that regularly adorned first class railway cars at the turn 
of the century. Fabric allows great design flexibility.” 

continued on page 198 
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ontinued from page 196 

Mr. Roberts is adamant about keeping a proper per- 
spective: “Il would never recommend fine and expensive 
fabrics for, say, a beach cottage in Easthampton. Nothing 
makes more sense there—with all the sand and damp 
feet—than a simple, sturdy sailcloth. As a designer, | 
sometimes felt an obligation to hold the client back and 
keep him from being too opulent. An interior that is 


ABE MWEWIE Wels WUE U NE 
MUIRAGEETABNIGSY ANE GOT TON 
VV © @ SI ANID EINEIN: 


outrageously expensive for its own sake is a failure. 
Conversely, limitations of budget or range of materials, 
even if self-imposed, are not a barrier to a well-designed 
interior. Working imaginatively within limitations—for 
an interior designer—is what you might say separates the 
boys from the boy scouts. It is essential.” 

Robin Roberts worries that the finest classic European 
fabrics will soon be no more. Mingling pride with 
sadness, for example, he points to a magnificent 
medallion fabric, woven freehand in France from the 
manes of a certain strain of mares. 

“The last old master of this craft had trained an 


apprentice to.carry on,” he says. “But this young man 
became engaged to a young lady who thought it was silly 
to weave horsehair medallions when he could get a good 
job at a nearby Renault factory. So off he went, and these 
medallions will never be seen again.” 

Even as old crafts die, others, happily, are being 
resurrected. During a recent trip to India, for example, in 
the palace of a maharajah, Mr. Roberts discovered a 
crumbling but magnificent pastoral print on old silk. 
That design is now being painstakingly reproduced 
down to the last delicate shading of a butterfly’s wings. 

“Tt has required twenty-four separate color screens to 
do it justice,” “But we'll arrive at something 


every bit as fine as the original.” 


he says. 


Traditional Values 

“T adapt ever so gently in new directions,” Robin 
Roberts explains, “always keeping the traditional foun- 
dations firm. In the design world, after all, certain 
standards really can be counted on. Take, for example, 
fine hand-printed fabric with nothing more than a beau- 
tifully modeled and subtly shaded red rose. Vogues may 
come and go, but a rose will always be a rose, and 
nothing will come along to surpass its beauty. That is the 
sort of design foundation, as delicate as it is strong, on 
which I'll always be grateful to rest.” 0 
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“SPRING” 


Oil on Canvas 
41.75" X 46” 


Signed and dated 1933 
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erock thinks security 
ould have style too. 


Amerock’s multiple security lockset combines 
decorator styling with-carefully engineered safety. 
This new addition to our handsome Carriage House 
Collection™ is loaded with reassuring safeguards 
to protect your home. 


. It's interior locking mechanisms are shielded by 
virtually puncture proof steel plates. Solid brass 
6-pin tumblers make the locks pick resistant and a 
steel roller inside the deadbolt spins free to resist 
sawing. 


Panic Proof 

The knob on the inside easily releases 
both locks, assuring quick exit in an 
emergency. 





Solid Brass Tumblers 


Two solid brass 6-pin tumblers make both 
locking mechanisms pick resistant. 


One Inch Throw Deadbolt 

One inch deadbolt reduces danger of 
entry by spreading door jamb. 

Roller Inside Deadbolt 


Heat treated steel roller bar inside 
deadbolt spins free to resist sawing. 


Hardened Steel Plate 


Case hardened steel plate protects interior 
locking mechanisms even if knob is 
pounded off. 


Deadiocking Latch 


Deadlocking plunger on the knob lock 
prevents slipping of latch with plastic card 
or similar objects. 


etia rea mele tile 


Four way universal locking is an additional 
convenience feature. 
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"o order selections on this and the following page, please 
ndicate quantity, total prices, subtotals, grand total, and 
four name and address in the spaces provided. Then tear 


ut the entire page along the dotted line, enclose with 
our check in an envelope and mail to: 





1S 96 Architectural Digest Reader Service 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90036 





lease print: 























Name 


Address 
ity 
ptate Zip 





















brand Total payment enclosed: $_ 
California residents add 6% sales tax. Please allow six weeks for shipment.) 











White Shell 
Chip-and-Dip Server. 


(See page 170.) $22.00 each Quantity Total $ 
postage paid. 























Subtotal:__—— 























Preserve your copies of Architectural Digest in this 
leather-like binder. Holds issues beginning with 
January/February 1976. Rich coffee brown, gold- 
stamped. $7.95 each, postage paid. 








Editors’ Choice 

A selection by our editors of books on the art of 
beautiful living. Exclusive to Architectural Digest 
readers. 


Quantity Total $ 


Quantity Total $ 


629. Table Settings, Entertaining, 
and Etiquette. $12.50 

630. The First Complete Home 
Decorating Catalogue. $10 

631. Apartments for the Affluent. 
$24.50 

632. Book of Successful Fireplaces. 


$12 Rese can jp ss 


Subtotal: 














633. A Concise Encyclopedia of 
Antiques. $15 

634. The Twilight of Splendor. $15 

635. The Connoisseur Illustrated 
Guides: Furniture. $5.95 

636. The House Book. $30 


Please add 75¢ per book for postage and handling. 


Subtotal: —___ ne ! 





















































.RCHITECTURAL DICEST READER SERVICE 


( ba d from previous page. 


Architectural Digest 
Back Issues 


Back issues available today are list- 
ed below. The supply of each issue is 
limited, and dwindling steadily. Or- 
ders will be filled on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Each back issue is 
$3.95. We pay the postage. 


Quantity 


__SUMMER 1970/ 
Metropolitan Museum’s 
19th century American 
exhibit; 16th century 
Moorish castle in Tangier; 
Henry Moore interview. 


SSS NOV/DEEG1970) 
Diplomatic Reception 
Rooms of the U.S. State 
Department; villa in 
Beverly Hills; AD’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary Issue. 


SAN) FEB 1971/4 
Manhattan apartment by 
Michael Greer; a French 
country castle in Newport 
Beach; New Jersey 
residence by designer 
Joseph Braswell. 


SS = MAR TAPR N97 1 nerid 
Bergman’s country home 
in France; the Woolworth 
Donahues’ Southampton 
estate; ““The New 
Elegance’ 


____ MAY/JUN 1971/ Miami 
Beach penthouse; a Texas 
residence by designer John 
Astin Perkins; Le Bristol 
Hotel in Paris; Carmel 


Hideaway; swimming pools. 


______ NOV/DEC 1971/ Villa near 
Rome; the story of Antique 
Roses; John Barrymore’s 
old cottage restyled; 
tablefashions. 





JAN/FEB 1972/ Bellingrath 
Gardens; The White Magic 
of Tony Duquette; Comfort 
for the Courtly Eighteenth- 
Century French Manor. 


______ MAY/JUN 1972/ Collecting 


Chinese Art; Anthony 
Hail’s apartment; Small 
Space Odyssey; 
Tulipomania; Chateau de 
Mercues, French castle. 


_ = JUL/AUG 1972/)450-year- 


old Hacienda Historica of 
Mexico; New York 
executive offices of Revlon 
Cosmetics. 


_______ MAR/APR 1973/ Moulin 


des Corbeaux by designer 
Charles Sevigny; San 
Francisco Classic; an Easter 
Fantasy; Fabergé Eggs; 
Ireland: Land of Welcomes. 


_____MAY/JUN 1973/ Investing 


in Antique Furniture; 
Buying a Home in Europe; 
bachelor condominium 
design by William 
Gaylord; The 
Nonconformist Collector. 


ae SEP OCI 973 ale 


Edward M. Kennedy’s 
home in McLean, Virginia; 
Living Color by Richard 
Ohrbach; Hammamet, 
Tunisia. 


_______ JAN/FEB 1974/ Fashion 


magnate Cyril Magnin’s 
hotel residence on Nob 
Hill; Edward Durell Stone’s 
Manhattan graystone; 
Remembrance of 
valentines past. 


SNP ONE I IG AY 


International Interiors; 
American Indian 
Paintings; Farmhouse in 
Manhattan; Old Westbury 
Gardens; Antique 
Tapestries; Netsuke. 


—__MAY/JUN 1975/ 


______. SEP/ OCT 1975/ New 


_______ JAN/FEB 1976/ Truman 


__ Ss MAR/ APR 1976/ Aboard 


eS Eallel9o7 


2S NOV DECISIS 


Subtotal: 





Discovering the Best 
International Interior 
Design: London, Rome, 
Paris; The Stavros 
Niarchos Yacht; Jean Kerr’s 
home; Empire Furniture. 


York to Paris to Madrid; 
The Filoli Gardens; Palm 
Springs; Puerto Vallarta; 
Historic Williamsburg; 
Diana Vreeland’s 
Manhattan Apartment; 
The Hotel George V; 
Kentucky Bluegrass 
Country. 


Capote’s House on Long 
Island; Beach Estate at 
Diamond Head; French 
Dream Gardens of the 
18th Century; A Frank 
Lloyd Wright House 
Revisited; American 
Narrative Paintings. 


the luxurious yacht 
Pegasus III; A17th-century ») 
Chateau in Beaujolais; A | 
Venetian palazzo in Puerto 
Vallarta; Nelson 
Rockefeller’s 
Vice-Presidential Mansion. | 


Other Issues Available 
Fall 1968 


(International Edition 
only). 
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“Summer Storm” 36"x48”" 
























































Classical Landscapes 

















For color catalogue of recent works | 
and schedule of coming private i 
exhibitions send $5.00 to: 


THOMAS LOCKER Hh 
| Rural Route One HV) 
| Elizabeth, Illinois 61028 1 
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Sh PROPERTIES 


Houses for the Traveler 





7. os By June R.Gader 


FOR MANY OF Us fall is an even more restless time than 
spring. So this month we are going to wander the world 
for unusual houses—from Acapulco to Scotland, from 
Natchez to France. (Sounds like a song, doesn’t it?) If you 
really have wanderlust, you may buy them all! 


Acapulco 

If Acapulco is nearly heaven, its Las Brisas section surely 
is as close to paradise as one can come on this earth. And 
at the heart of paradise is Casa Demara. Spilling down 
four luxuriantly gardened levels of a bluff overlooking 
the bay, the twelve-room house and its glorious sur- 
roundings offer every pleasure imaginable. 

If you are feeling outgoing and gregarious, invite a 
houseful of guests, because Casa Demara seems to have 
been designed to make entertaining delightful. Have an 
evening swimming party. The beautifully landscaped 
deck that encircles the thirty-two-foot pool can hold 
more than a hundred people, and the modern kitchen is 
easily accessible. If a sudden tropical storm arises, move 
everyone indoors to the immense living and dining areas, 
where you can watch nature’s pyrotechnics—or just one 
of those smashing Acapulco sunsets—in pure comfort. 
Six guest suites on various levels permit the out-of- 
towners to stay over, with maximum privacy for them- 
selves and for you. And if you suddenly feel in the mood 
to take advantage of the privacy available, retire to the 
master suite, which occupies a level all by itself. The 
large covered balcony gives you your personal view of 
bay and distant mountains. The suite also contains a 
large bathroom with sunken tub, a walk-in closet, a 
powder room and a separate television room or sewing 
room down the hall. If you want further escape from 
camaraderie, slip down to the secluded white sand beach 
to enjoy the warm water and the scent of tropical flowers. 
Casa Demara, fully equipped and with all of its furnish- 
ings, is $280,000 from James Retz, Previews Incorpo- 
rated, 5670 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Ca. 90036. 


Scotland 

A castle in Scotland. | like the ring of it, don’t you? And if 
it makes you envision a many-turreted mansion—half 
hidden by centuries-old trees, surrounded by gardens 
and parkland, edged by a trout-stocked loch, a salmon- 
filled river and miles of rich farmland—well, you have 
pictured Derculich Estates almost exactly. 

Derculich is in the central Highlands, nearly equidis- 
tant from 1 Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen and Inverness 
andrVerything these cities have to offer. But the 1,002- 
acre property comprises its own community. Besides the 
manor house there are: Upper Derculi novated stone 
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house and barn built in 1735; twelve well-kept cottages, 
some occupied by staff, some for rent; extensive farm and 
maintenance buildings, garages and stables; and a num- 
ber of houses that are not presently habitable, but which 
would be valuable if repaired. 

The castle itself is a handsome example of Georgian 
architecture, sensitively modernized to include all the 
creature comforts, including central heating. The rooms 
are large and elegant, yet friendly—with polished wood 
floors, decorative moldings, antique chandeliers and 
Adam fireplaces throughout. There are all of the 
amenities a laird would expect: drawing rooms and 
master suites, extensive staff te a modern kitchen, 





A TRUE SOUTHERN: MANSION =e 
A NATIONAL HISTORIC LANDMARKKS 
FOR JUST STOC@ Cee: : 


a cozy yerady. her are aie foul gardens and informal 
ones, greenhouses with fruit trees (for out-of-season 4 
treats), and an orchard. And much, much more. Der- 4 
culich, now a productive agricultural property, easily 
could be turned into a delightful and exclusive resort, or 
kept as a private retreat. The price is £200,000 (plus 2% 
agent’s fees) from Roy Veatch, Period Houses, 1317 
Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. 


Mississippi 


If you have ever visited Natchez in the spring, when the 4] 


small city appears to be one immense azalea bush, you 
will know why, before the Civil War, more millionaires 
built their mansions here than anywhere else in the 
South. Because General Grant had his headquarters 
here—and, as they say, “didn’t like the smell of smoke” — 
Natchez was spared the flaming destruction that other 
cities endured. Today you may visit nearly thirty su- 
perbly restored homes during the annual Natchez Pil- — 
grimage, but I have an even better idea, Why not buy 
one? Right now Dunleith, one of the most beautiful and 

imposing of all of the Natchez mansions, is for sale. 
Built in 1847 by a descendant of Sweden’s King 
Gustavus Adolphus, Dunleith out-Taras Tara. The fif- 
teen-room house, which sits on forty acres of beautiful 
parkland, has graceful Doric columns and wrought-iron 
galleries on all four sides. Inside, every detail is classical 
and gracious: wide central hallways open to large high- 
ceilinged rooms; imported marble fireplaces show intri- — 
cate decorative detail; elaborate mirrors reflect the light | 
from handsome chandeliers. The main floor includes 
living rooms and drawing rooms, library, dining room 
with classical murals, breakfast room and, projecting 
beyond the original building, kitchen and butler’s pan- 
try. Two upper levels contain four bedrooms each. But 
naturally, that is not all. On its rear elevation the main 
continued on page 208 
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MARBRO PRESENTS “PERSIA 


Ah, Persia. Ancient land of lore and mystical aura. In the distance 
the cupolas of Ispahan—now try to interpet it in porcelain with the delightful 
definition of Ardabil arabesque and you have an enduring memory — 
Marbro’s latest creation — PERSIA 


MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH FINE FURNITURE 
STORES AND PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DECORATORS 


For pertinent details, please write Marbro Lamp Company, Executive Offices and Factory Showrooms, 
1625 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90015. 


PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: Chicago, Merchandise Mart; San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart; 


Dallas, World Trade Center; High Point, Southern Furniture Exposition Building; Atlanta, Merchandise Mart. 


FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, Hong Kong, Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, Tokyo, Vienna. 
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Relaxation is climbing aboard your own boat. 

















ESCAPE FROM IT ALL FOR A FEW HOURS 

This page is your personal invitation to learn about 
cruising sailboats . . . about how alone and relaxed 
you can be by just dropping the dock lines... about 
how easy it is to learn to sail and to handle a sailboat 
all by yourself... about what it’s like to live on board. 
The invitation is from Westsail, manufacturers of the 
world’s finest cruising sailboats. If you give us a call 
we'll arrange for your day on the docks. Appoint- 
ments are scheduled Mondays through Fridays only. 


A DAY ON THE DOCKS IS 

an appointment with a personal escort who is an 
experienced cruising sailor. He’ll give you a tour of 
our boatbuilding facility in Costa Mesa, California or 
Wrightsville Beach, North Carolina, allow you to in- 
spect our ruggedly constructed cruising sailboats at 
your leisure. If you’re ready for more, he’ll take you 
for a demonstration sail. When you return you will 
have an opportunity to talk informally with people 
who are seriously involved with the sea. 





Drop the dock lines and... 
idyllic harbors are only a few 
fuel-free hours away. 


For your day on the docks call the cruising center 
nearest you: 

NEWPORT BEACH, CA — (714) 675-5190 
Lido Village Center, Suite 201, 3432 Via Oporto 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA — (415) 332-5212 
108 Caledonia Street, Sausalito, CA 
SEATTLE, WA — (206) 285-6230 
1219 West Lake Avenue North 
WRIGHTSVILLE BEACH, N. C. — (919) 256-4597 
1322 Airlie Road, P. O. Box 858 
CHESAPEAKE BAY — (301) 267-9770 
107 Eastern Avenue, Eastport, Annapolis, MD 
HOUSTON, TX — (713) 334-2911 
FM 2094, Kemah, TX /P. O. Box 341, Seabrook, TX 


FT. LAUDERDALE, FL — Please call (714) 549-9711 
for the new cruising center phone number. 


For more information and a color brochure write 
Westsail Corporation, P. O. Box 1828, Dept. A3, 
Costa Mesa, CA 92626, (714) 549-9711. 


Westsail TheWorld 
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Beautiful things for giving and living this holiday season. 


1. After nearly 300 
years in business, 
England's oldest 
crystal factory is still 
producing distinctive 
objets d'art like this 
exquisite millifiore 
paperweight! Each 
bears the Whitefriars 
of London insignia 
and date of manu- 
facture. Colors may 
vary slightly from 
piece to piece. 
Quantities limited. 
In hinged, silk-lined 
gift box, $170 















2. Give your table a festive 
air with hand-made, hand- 
painted Conimbriga ce- 
ramic ware from Portugal. 
Each piece signed by the 
artist. No two exactly alike! 
(a) Large soup tureen with 
ladle and platter, $90. 

(b) Candlestick, 10%” high, 
$30. (c) Box with lid (a mil- 
lion uses!), 236”"x4”, $14 


3. These handy col- 
lectors’ display 
cubes will ward off 
dust and damage 
from your choice 
bibelots. Made of 
clear lucite, 4” thick, 
with 3%” fitted base. 
Three Ee eniont 
sizes: (a) 6’x6"x12”, 
$24.95. (b) 4”x4"x8”, 
$18. (c) 6”x6"x6”, $17 


Connoi sscurs ‘Corner 


Dept. B96 


4. Two sure ways to 3571 Hayden Avenue, Culver City, California 90230 


make any wine 
seem to taste better! 


Please send me the items indicated below, in the quantities specified. 





(a) Pour it from this 
elegant 18-oz. Swiss 


If not satisfied, I understand I may return the items within 10 days for 


prompt refund. 








; : ee ee DIST 7.O 0 ce @IS90) 2b ISSO) 2c —_@ $14 
wine pitcher. Royal 
Holland Pewter, 3a ___@ $24.95 3b @$18 3c @ $17 
with handspun an- 4a _ @$50 4b __ @ $22 


tique finish. (Also 
makes a magnificent 
display item!) $50. 
(b) Serve it in these 
classic 10-oz. im- 
ported wine glasses 
of handblown 


(J I enclose check for $ 
6% sales tax.) 


(California residents please add 


Please charge my [] Master Charge [J] BankAmericard 





On line above supply all information in raised figures on your card, 
including expiration date. If Master Charge, include 4-digit Interbank 











: ber. 
Bohemian crystal. Deas 
Set of six, $22 Nemec 

(please print) 

All prices include Address 
postage and handling. 
Please allow 6 weeks = 2 
for shipment. Stock City State. Zip- 


is limited and subject 
to availability. Items 
may be shipped in 
Separate cartons. 





Signature (if charging) 





NOTE: This offer good in USA and possessions only. 





































































































Wallcoverings 
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Ask your interior designer 
for Bob Mitchell Designs 


and discover the ultimate. 


May we send you a color brochure? 


BOB MITCHELL DESIGNS 


p.o. box 831 =® culvercity ® california90230 = 213/871-0860 
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The most civilized hotel in New York. Maybe the world. 
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Park Avenue at 618t Street, New York, N.Y. 10021. (212) 759-4100 








INTERNATIONAL PROPER 


continued from page 204. 

house is joined to a three-story eighteen-room brick 
service wing. There are also a stable and carriage house, 
kennel, greenhouse and milking house. A true Southern 
mansion, and a National Historic Landmark as well, for 
just $1,000,000. Contact Robert B. Haltom Realtor, Post 
Office Box 1127, Natchez, Mississippi 39120. 


France 

It is impossible for me to be objective about my favorite 
spot in the world—France’s Dordogne Valley. Here na- 
ture has been more than effusive in her gifts. The 
Dordogne and Vézére rivers snake their ways through 
the most verdant expanses of farmland and give up their 
bounty of tender fish to every charming restaurant along 
the way. Gentle hills turn into the craggy cliffs where 


CERTAIN THINGS ARE DE RIGUEUR 
IF YOU WANT A SPEGIAERRO@PEMIi 
IN' THIS, SECTIONSO@ REN AINGE 


ancient cave dwellers made their homes, and wild 
flowers blaze in the fields at nearly every season. Stands 
of pine and fir edge narrow roads and shade lush ferns. It 
is very beautiful country. And it is nearly impossible for 
me to choose which of the available ancient cottages, 
bucolic farms and restored mansions to tell you about— 
they all seem so splendid. But I will choose La Chapelle. 

La Chapelle stands at the far end of a typical Périgour- 
din village, in such a position that your view is all 
unspoiled fields and woods, with no other buildings to be 
seen. Certain things are de rigueur if you want a really 
special property in this section of France: old stone or 
flat-tile roofs, a pigeon tower, barns and a lime tree—not a 
citrus, you make tea from the leaves of the ftilleul. La 
Chapelle has them all. Other things are equally impor- 
tant if you wish to be comfortable, such as central 
heating—an oil furnace with eighteen radiator outlets— 
water and electricity. She—all French houses seem female 
to me—also has the “old house,” with a beautiful terrace 
and two rooms, each with chimney—attached to the 
“new” house of three stories. On the ground floor are the 
dining room, large drawing room and cozy kitchen. On 
the second floor, one very large bedroom, plus a smaller 
one with carved stone chimney, and the bathroom; 
above, the attic, easily convertible to two or three rooms. 
The pigeon tower has two levels, and the barn is huge, so 
you eventually could have enough rooms to accommo- 
date everyone you've ever known —all at once. There also 
is a garage, a porch for enjoying your view, even your 
own separately housed bakery, all on 2% acres of land. 
Asking price is 250,000 French francs (at today’s favor- 
able exchange that’s a bit over $50,000). This, and many 
other Dordogne properties are available from Mme. 
Lydia Rymers, who speaks perfect English, Ongrés, St. 
Léon-sur-Vézére, Montignac 24290, France. 
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La Jolla, Calif. This residence of 15,570 sq.ft. of casual living space, which encloses an immense inner courtyard with a 
free-form swimming pool spanned by a 79-ft. bridge is approached over 300+ foot private driveways. Many patios, terraces 

. rear lawn, enclosed by serpentine slumpstone wall, overlooks the Blue Pacific and La Jolla Shores. Tournament tennis 
court, putting green and handball court. Electronic security systems. AD-71362. 


MAGNIFICENT COUNTRY HOMES 
on the Pacific Ocean, in Santa Fe and the Big Horn Mountains 


Whatever your lifestyle may be, Previews can help you find 
your “dream”. The 5.9 acre bluff overlooking the sun-splashed 
Pacific Ocean and prestigious La Jolla Shores, provides ideal 
setting for one of the largest and most costly residences on the 
entire West Coast ... enhancing large scale entertaining and 
family enjoyment. Quiet elegance is the keynote of the Santa 
Fe residence with Spanish atmosphere on ten foothill acres 
encompassing a panoramic view extending from the lights of 
Santa Fe to spectacular sunsets over the Sandias range. Scenic 
privacy and beautiful Big Horn Mountains on the horizon set 
the stage for this fabulous hilltop home. 


Each one of these residences is the epitome of perfection offer- 
ing luxury living in breathtaking settings. Color brochures 
available on request. 





Near Sheridan, Wyo. Five landscaped acres set off the exception- 
ally fine 10-room residence with large glass areas, custom panel- 
ing and cabinetry, special lighting for art collection, coordinated 
Carpeting and drapes. 3 handsome fireplaces, built-in stereo sys- 
tem. Office and special facilities for hobbyists. Balance of 15 
acres in pasture. AD-90151. 
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Santa Fe, New Mexico. Superb attention to detail has created 
interiors of distinction. Dining room has painted coffered ceil- 
ing, replica of a 15th century abbey; the oak paneled library has 
a fireplace with Italian oak carved mantel ... 18 ft. high beamed 
ceiling and floor-to-ceiling great window in living room. 8 rooms, 
6 baths. Portal overlooks rose garden. Charming guest house. 
Gatehouse. AD-99132. 


Previews INC. 


® 
International Real Estate Marketing Realtors 


5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036 
Phone: (213) 937-0703 
909 17th St., Denver, CO 80202 
Phone: (303) 534-4922 


New York - Boston - Washington, D.C. - Palm Beach 
Chicago - Scottsdale - San Francisco - and 
Representatives in Europe, Middle Cast and Far Cast. 






















































































































































































Unreal estate 
Croker 


June Scott & Associates 
9388 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 
Telephone (213) 278-8033 





Resplendent Ocean Front 
French Villa. 3 Acres on Sandy 
Beach. Sweeping Brick Ter- 
races. Large Pool. 3 Bedrooms. 
Guest Quarters. Maid’s Studio. 
Includes 9 Undeveloped Lots. 
$1,900,000 


RILEY 
SHIELDS 
& STYNE 
REALTORS 


253 N. Canon Dr., Beverly Hills, (213) 273-3040 






































THE HOUSE OF THE NORTHERN GATE 
DUNNET, CAITHNESS, SCOTLAND 


Standing on the promontory of Dwarwick Head, this magnificent 
house, built in 1910 of native sandstone, commands a view over 
Dunnet Bay and the ocean. The estate includes approximately 1600 
acres of glens, firths, ridges and lochs. The home contains: drawing 
room, sitting room, dining room, study, 11 bedrooms, 7 fireplaces and 
servants quarters. For sale by private treaty. Owner would consider 
suitable trade for property in United States. 


$500,000.00 U.S. 





REALTORS 
2021 E. La Habra Blvd., La Habra, Calif 


(213 — 694-1089) 














KORTZ IMPORTERS 


SPECIALIZING IN FINE PERIOD FURNITURE 
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DESIGNERS 1183 Post Street at Van Ness 
Ph San Francisco 415-771-2433 
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Turn that special occasion into special memories by spending your 
honeymoon or celebrating your anniversary at the Beverly Wilshire 
Hotel’s unique Honeymoon Suite. Candlelit, subtly perfumed with 
incense, exotic, romantic with an authentic flair of the Far East, it’s 
indeed the royal suite. Dine in the intimacy of one of our many 

restaurants. Stroll to the elegant shops, exclusive boutiques and 

prestige art galleries, or enjoy a concert or play. Call or write and let 


h ial occasion. Then relax and enjoy tk ivacy and i 
RRS tention found only atthe beverly Wilshire Hotel In Where did you spend 
Beverly Hills—the very heart of Los Angeles. 
your honeymoon? 


Mecrsda anstraghl 
Beverly Wilshire Hotel 


9500 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90212 (213) 275-4282 
For Immediate Reservations Call: 800-223-6800 or 800-323-7500 


Represented by IRI Grand Luxe Hotels Member of the Preferred Hotels Association 
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Innovative interior design for the Northwest. 
. And beyond. 


Professionals in the business of interior design. 
- Howard Hermanson, A.S.1.D./Bruce Whitaker, A.S.1.D. 
Scott Converse/June Knight Jones/Richard Livingstone 


‘Northwest 24th Avenue, Syera tate Oli (ola 3) 222-1948 









For Fine English Period Country 
Furniture —Stores You'll Enjoy and 
Prices You'll Love. 


The Queens Head 


6320 Commodore Sloat Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 
213/934/109. 1/2 Block West of Crescent Heights and 
4 Block North of Olympic. 


250 Broadway, Laguna Beach, 
Calif, 92561 714/497/1794. 





Fruitwood Cupboard, French 18th Century 
63"W 88"H 26"D 
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667 REDONDO AVE., LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 90814 
Phone 213/439-1404 
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A typical selection from our large stock 
of 17th-19th century Thai and Burmese Buddhas. 


FABULOUS THINGS i. 


THE VERY BEST OF ASIA 
WHOLESALE/RETAIL 



































Jackson Square — 831 Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 
Importers: Harlan & Judith Koch (415) 346-0379 


























Exclusively Taylor's. 


This lovely Italian vitrine is just one of the high- 
lights of our very own import collection. We invite 
you to come in and view the many elegant, Old 
World galleries created by our staff. You'll find 
hundreds of beautiful, uncommon items blended 
with such fine domestic lines as Heritage and 
Drexel. And decorating advice is always available 
at no charge. 








A Complete Design Service ’ 
Charlotte Centoz, Andrea Fairbrother — Designers AY LOR S 
Open daily 10-5, Sun. 12-5—Closed Monday 6479 Van Nuys Boulevard 


2x ANTIQUES baa au gad 
RENO IK XCHANGE © (213) 786-5970 * 873-1081 


one block west of Harbor between Hamilton and Bernard 


2065 Charle St. Costa Mesa — 645-8060 






































The Independence Hall Inkstand 
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Used By The 56 Signers of the 
Declaration Of Independence 


> ~<a 











An Officially Recognized, 

Flawlessly Accurate, Full Size 
Reproduction — To Commemorate 
The 200th Anniversary Of The Event 
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America’s Most Cherished Treasure 


os, The American Revolution Bicentennial Administration oe ae 
pz iE Established By Act Of Congress, Proudly Announces 5 2 
. % <3 The Availability Of These Authentic Reproductions % - 
%7¢6491© @ IN LIMITED AND REGISTERED EDITIONS ISSUED BY THE LIMITED EDITIONS COLLECTORS SOCIETY 776-191° @ 


56 names, signed with ink from this time- 
pnored stand, inscribed.on an unyielding 
declaration “for all mankind.” 


When 56 men dipped quill pens into this 
k pot, they signed their names to the Dec- 
aration of Independence — thereby pledging 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
onor’ — to the cause of freedom. 

Drafted by a five-man committee which in- 
uded Benjamin Franklin and John Adams, 

e Declaration was actually written — master- 

lly, indeed — by Thomas Jefferson. His pur- 
bose, as he explained later, was to make the 
locument “an expression of the American 
mind.” And, in its calm strength and dignified 
implicity, its basic appeals to reason and jus- 
ice, it transcends time and space. As the 
igners themselves remarked: they knew they 
ere acting not only for themselves but “for 
Il mankind.” 

Today, the Inkstand used by the 56 Signers 
§ the only remaining artifact from the Eight- 
lenth Century — besides the Declaration of 
ndependence itself — that was actually touched 
by so many of our founding fathers. 

It became a cherished symbol even during 

e American Revolution and, along with the 
iberty Bell, was spirited out of Philadelphia 
in September of 1777 to prevent its being con- 
iscated by British occupation troops. 

Upon its return to Philadelphia in 1778, the 
pens, ink, and blotting sand were used again 
md again in writing all the numerous drafts 
f our first Constitution, plus later drafts of 
Ihe Articles of Confederation, including the 
nal draft. It was also used again in 1787 in 
rafting and amending the final verision of the 
onstitution, and also for the actual solemn 
cceasion of the final signing of that magnifi- 
lent document. 


An original creation by the 18th Century 
plversmith, Philip Syng . . . now flawlessly 
created by the 20th Century craftsmen, 
Reed and Barton. 


Aside from its historical significance, the Ink- 
and is famous among professional antique 
ppraisers as a most masterful example of 18th 
entury American silversmith art. It is the 
ork of Philip Syng of Colonial Philadelphia 
a Mame commanding instant respect among 
jollectors, especially all those who appreciate 
ne antique silver. 

To accurately duplicate Syng’s beautiful 
reation, the Collectors Society engaged the 
Reed and Barton Corporation of Taunton, 
assachusetts— one of the oldest and most 
onored names in American silver. Their 
rtisans spent considerable time in Philadelphia 
orking with the original as their pattern. 
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his official symbol will appear on each Owner’s 
lertificate of Authenticity” which is printed on 
6” x 11” parchment suitable for framing. Each 
dependence Hall Inkstand is an officially recog- 

led Commemorative of the American Revolution 
centennial Administration (#76-19-0615), author- 
d by Public Law 93-179 of the Congress of the 
nited States. 


Through the courtesy of the Curator of Inde- 
pendence Hall, they made detailed wax im- 
pressions and plaster-of-paris molds. From 
these, plus precise photos and measurements 
and drawings, they painstakingly created the 
first prototype reproduction. 


How the “56 Signers” influenced the Col- 


lectors Society in setting limits on the 
number of Official Inkstands that will ever 
be issued. 


Reed and Barton will be making a very 


special Limited Edition for the Society using 
heavy Gold Vermeil on Solid Sterling Silver — 
an Edition that will be restricted to not exceed 
56 pieces, or just one for each Signer. In addi- 
tion, they will be making a Limited Edition 
restricted to a total of 560 pieces in Solid 
Sterling Silver (representing 10 for each Signer). 
And there will be another Limited Edition in 
Silver Plate which will not exceed 5,600 pieces 
(100 for each Signer). Prices of the Limited 
Edition range from $375 to $2,000, as shown 
on the commissioning order form below. 

There are also two fine Pewter finishes 
available in our Registered Edition —a satin 
finished Pewter at the modest price of $250 
and a gleaming polished Pewter at $285. 

For formal display, a separate museum dis- 
play plinth (11” long and 8” wide by 15/16” 
thick) mounted with a plaque bearing the reg- 
istration number is available in either Rose- 
wood for $40 or Walnut for $25. 

A portion of the proceeds from the sale of 
these reproduction Inkstands is pledged to a 
special fund to aid in the preservation of 
Independence Hall. 


How the Independence Hall Inkstand 
will grace any room in your home, regard- 
less of style of decor. 





To view the Inkstand in all its understated 
grandeur in the Assembly Hall at Independ- 
ence Hall is to cherish it. It is an extremely 
handsome piece of art for any age. Like the 
Declaration itself, it will be “at home” any- 
where in America. It is wonderfully versatile 
(again symbolic of the time-tested Declaration) 
from a purely decorative standpoint — simple 
enough to harmonize with even the most 
modest decor of any home or office, yet elegant 
enough to enhance even the most grandly 
furnished setting. 

When your Independence Hall Inkstand is 
made for you, it will be assigned, and engraved 
with, an individual serial number which will 
be recorded in the Master Registry of Owner- 
ship. This — together with your Certificate of 
Authenticity which carries the symbol of the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Administra- 
tion (designating your purchase as an ARBA 


to: Limited Editions Collectors Society 


160 Old Derby Road, Hingham, MA 02043 


“Officially Recognized Commemorative’) — will 
protect its collector value from ever being 
dimished by shoddy imitations and counterfeits. 


Why your commissioning an authorized 
Inkstand is not only an investment in his- 
tory, but may well prove a shrewd financial 
investment as well. 


As so many far-seeing and now fortunate 
Americans have discovered, both silver and 
gold (whether in the form of ingots, coinage, 
or objects of art) have been protective bulwarks 
against inflation. Economists do not marvel at 
this; it is one ofthe world’s oldest phenomena. 

Precious metal art objects like the Inkstand 
particularly expand their value, because in 
addition to their intrinsic worth, made up of 
so many ounces of silver and gold, they offer 
the “add-on” value of aesthetic appreciation. 
Another facet of their value is the factor 
which makes precious metals valuable to begin 
with — relative scarcity. Only a limited supply 
of the precious metal versions of the Inkstand 
reproductions will ever come into being at all, 
and as the years pass, each reproduction in a 
Limited Edition should attain an ever-increas- 
ing rarity. 


How to commission, without delay and 
possible disappointment, the crafting of 
your personal Independence Hall Inkstand 

and begin enjoying this American 
treasure in your own home. 





As you can readily understand, only a 
limited number of Americans will ever have 
the privilege of owning one of these authentic 
Official Independence Hall Inkstands. But the 
Society must receive your order and inscription 
before the silversmiths and engravers can com- 
plete the making of yours. 

To commission your own serial numbered 
Inkstand, simply fill out and mail the com- 
missioning order coupon below. Upon receipt 
of your order, with your deposit, you will be 
promptly informed of the ownership number 
assigned to you, along with the estimated date 
of delivery. And rest assured: as with every 
item offered by the Collectors Society, your 
Indepenrence Hall Inkstand will arrive with 
an unconditional guarantee. 

Soon you will be enjoying, in your home or 
office, the three-dimensional treasure which 
symbolizes most fully the power of the Declara- 
tion of Independence — the very Inkstand that 
held the quills, the ink, and the blotting sand 
by which the Signers subscribed their names 
to immortality. 

Since the readership of Architectural Digest 
exceeds 900,000, we urge you to act promptly, 
before the Editions are closed. 


REGISTERED EDITION DEPOSIT REQUIRED 


























Gentlemen: | wish to commission an Independence Hall Inkstand Satin Pewter $ 2500... $250 
to be made to order for me Upon final assembly, | will be Polished Pewter $ 285(—] . $25) 
billed for whatever is due, including shipping and insurance 
charges, prior to shipment. CJ Payment in full enclosed, | LIMITED EDITION DEPOSIT REQUIRED 

CJ Deposit enclosed. Silver Plate Sey Sol. se) (a 

Signature Charge my Hepostt C1 or full | Sterling Silver . $1,400 $1000 

payment [_] to: 200 
Name BankAmericard No. Gold Nermell $2,000 $200 4) 
Rosewood Base $ 40 (None) 
Street 
; Masterg@baree.to: Walnut Base .. $ 25( (None) 
City State ep) 


Expires 































































































DOROTHY DOROTHY 
EMERSON pied EMERSON 
PRESENTS wt SOU), _ PRESENTS 


SINCE 1944 e ge tA D SINCE 1944 


Aiken PREMIER 


FALL ANTIQUES SHOWS 


SAN FRANCISCO: Showplace, 2 Kansas St. 
Sept. 30, Oct. 1, 2 &3e Hours: 11 A.M. to 9 
P.MsSun. Noon to 6 P.M. 
SANTA MONICA: Santa Monica Civic Audi- 
torium, Main & Pico Blvd. 
Oct. 27-28-29-30-31 ¢ 1 to 10 P.M®Sun. Noon 


CONNOISSEUR OPM cats 
EWU eles 


8432 MELROSE PLACE, LOS ANGELES 90069, 658-8432 


| 








GURR JOHNS & ANGIER BIRD, INC. 
343 United California Bank Building 
9601 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 
Telephone: (213) 271-8141 


(213) 271-8142 vs ae a 
as a) 1 \ 
tex Xt malay zt yy) 





| |f Niro 
| ; Hgui 
i A unique selection of handcrafted : 
colored glass lamps and 
eee RU Me Uti e 
me ROOM niche 





Burton Witkovsky 





Photograph by courtesy of The Hamilton Galleries, Beverly Hills 





Appraisers of antique and modern 8927 W. Beverly Blvd. 


furniture, paintings, rugs, silver, Los Angeles, California 90048 
jewelry, porcelain and glass. (213) 272-4996 
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MeciANO ANTIOUES 


i troducing shipments of fine period furniture and accessories from England, Italy, France, Spain, Africa, and Orient. An 
Ikquisite collection for the discerning collector and designer in eleven showrooms and three warehouses. Flights daily 
om Los Angeles and San Francisco. Post Office Box 5686, Carmel, California 93921. 


Photographs by Timothy De Grood 





























































































































LO-TAO CABINET 
50 x 15 x 32 High. 


Bronze and Pewter, 
natural patinas 

for the discerning 
collector. It bears 
the signature 


of Philip and 
Kelvin LaVerne. 
We invite 

your inquiries 
for special 
commissions. 


P hilip LaVer re GALLERIES, LTD. WORKS OF ART 


46 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 * (212) PL 2-2090 «© For illustrated brochure send $3.00 to Dept. A. 








BUILT-IN TO BLEND-IN 

All units built to 24” kitchen counter depth 
to fit flush with cabinets * Front & side 
panels to match your decor * Units will 
accept wood, glass, metal, leather, plastics 
... OF use your imagination * 24’, 30”, 36”, 
& 48” wide models * Largest capacity home 
units manufactured * All refrigerator, all 
freezer or combination models * “Over-n- 
under” or “side-by-side” units * Built-in ice 
makers * Superb workmanship and 
individually factory tested for total 
performance. 





SUB-ZERO 
Now Avaiabienn Canada 


Send 25c for built-in refrigeration 
ideas to: SUB-ZERO FREEZER CoO., 


Box 4130, Madison, Wisconsin 53711 
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CONNAISSANCE custom prints on BELGIAN LINENS, suitable for drapery, 
upholstery, and wallcovering. BELGIAN LINENS are perfect grounds for these Oxx 
sophisticated, timely designs. "LINEN | 


Photographed in the Connaissance/Cy Mann showroom in Miami. Fabric credits: “Manikura” and “Twilla” NN iy 
on the wall, “Tatami” on the chairs, “Berber” on the ottoman, “Frond” on the sofa. ; 


For further details: Belgian Linen Association, 280 Madison Avenue New York,N.Y.10016 212/684-7147 


\BELGIAN/ 








The finest tire we make | y 
deserves the strongest belt material around. 


. The Double Eagle Radial with Toca 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| fe The Double Eagle has always represented the 
| ultimate in Goodyear passenger car tires. And it has always 
| reflected continuing advances in Goodyear technology. A strong 
example is the belt material used in this tire. The Double Eagle Radial 
| is belted with Flexten cord, a Goodyear engineering exclusive. 
| Flexten cord was developed from man-made aramid fiber 
| that, pound for pound, has five times the strength of steel. It’s also 
more flexible than steel and is both moisture- and fatigue- 
resistant. Flexten cord is an important feature of the Double Eagle. 
Double Eagle: Now more than ever, the luxury radial tire 
for your luxury car. 


"a aa 


mi more eis years in your car 
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\ Give people 

Re something to talk about. 

Ro ca Like a room tiled with 
Ae iN ‘cat Oll : : 

merican Olean ceramic mosaics. 

One of the most versatile design mate- 

rials around. There’s no end to the patterns 

you can create. Nor the rooms you can create 

them in. 

And ceramic mosaics are so practical. They're easy to 

clean. And because they’re stainproof, dentproof and colorfast, 

they last a lifetime. 


| @ 
-Cramic 
Ceramic mosaics come in over 40 colors—seven of them brand new 


® 
e 
nhosalics: —including new Seal and Bone (shown in 2” x 2”). And four shapes— __ 


at including new 2” hexagon (shown). - 
onversa on For floors, walls, or special areas, Ameri¢an Olean ceramic mosaics 
are the natural thing to use™ Visit your nearest American Olean Color 


De eRe t TT Center or ask your tile contractor today. And for a colorful decorating 


ideas brochure, send just 25¢, your name and address to: American » 


© Olean Tile Company, 2304 Cannon Avenue, ae 
American Olean. Mamet ay Carte 
Ee EY, OPEN 


ie No. 1005 A Division of National Gypsum Company 
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Mantel Sluppe 


EST AB. 1879 


ee ay 
Herewith a view of a large size Louis XV white marble mantel, 
now in our showrooms. We always have on display several hundred 
marble and wood mantels, some antique and some reproductions. 
In our establishment, you will also find a large collection of 
fireplace accessories, Faience stoves, garden ornaments, marble and 
bronze statuary. 

A visit to Miami and Our ‘‘Shoppe”’ will be enjoyable and 
rewarding. Because of individual pieces, no catalogue available. 
3800 N.E. 2ND AVE., MIAMI, FLORIDA 33137 
PHONE: (305) 576-0225 








FOR DELUXE ocean-front 
rooms with lanai, come with 
us on a Maupintour escorted 
holiday tour to Hawaii. 


31 MEALS, 4 islands, 14 days 
of beautiful sightseeing, 
choice dining, local hap- 
penings, special events, en- 
tertainments, all included. 
Orchids, helicopter flight- 
seeing, Polynesian Center, 
City of Refuge, Kona, Parker 
Ranch, Akaka Falls, volca- 
noes, whaling towns, Kala- 
pana’s hidden beach, palms. 


WHAT YOU DREAM Hawaii 
will be begins every Sunday. 
Ask your Travel Agent for 
Maupintour’s Hawaii folder or 
send coupon today. 












Maupintour, 900 Massachusetts St., 
Lawrence, Ks. 66044. 913/843-1211. 


HAWAII 
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& Maupintour 


quality touring since 1951 
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LeheHes Ask about these Maupintour holidays: 
address Africa Alps 0 Asia © Colorado 
aa OD Britain 0) C. America OE. Europe 
city Egypt 2 Europe O France Iran 
Greece (J Hawaii (J India Italy 
State Morocco (] Mexico [J The Orient 
: Portugal [] Scandinavia © Spain 

zip ARC (S.America 0 i 
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LOS ANGELES, NOTERO@< 


continued from page 214 

Visitors stroll along Melrose Place after lunch at Le 
Restaurant. Indeed, recently on a spring afternoon, 
Gérald van der Kemp found a crystal ball at one shop— 
’Crystal is good luck,” he announced. He had it wrapped 
and sent along to Versailles, of which he is the curator. 

Situated in a small Spanish house, Le Restaurant offers 
one of the loveliest dining settings in America. It has a 
civilized wine list with many California choices, and 
probably the best tarte tatin in the state. Farther along 
Melrose Avenue is the flower-filled Le St. Germain, 
serving some of the finest French food in the West: the 
sweetbread paté is special, and the red snapper Dugléré. 

Also on Melrose Avenue awaits the candlelighted 
Chianti, one of the city’s oldest restaurants and launched 


THE HOT EE BEE aS 
MY FAVORITE HOPE INGE 
WORLD, SAYS TRUMAN GAr@i= 





by the legendary Romeo Salta. The décor is old-world 
and mellow; the menu features specialties alla Romana. 
Jean Leon’s La Scala, in Beverly Hills, is another leading 
Italian restaurant: the vermicelli marinara is exceptional, 
snow-white veal scallops are cooked with butter and 
wine and lemon, and there is always just-made ice cream 
with fresh raspberries or strawberries. 

The Bistro is the see-and-be-seen restaurant. Good 
choices are the calf’s brains beurre noir, and the fantastic 
chocolate soufflé. L’Ermitage is new, spacious, charm- 
ingly appointed, with a mirrored treillage room for 
private dinners. Lamb is excellent, as is the duckling, also 
the whitefish with the julienne vegetables prepared after 
the fashion of La Pyramide in Vienne. 


Art on the Coast 

Art galleries appear all over the west side. Margo 
Leavin arranges impressive David Hockney, Claes 
Oldenberg and historic movie poster exhibitions; James 
Corcoran leans toward artists of the avant-garde; Nich- 
olas Wilder is, in a sense, the West’s éminence grise—not 
because he is older, but because he has sponsored 
contemporary art for a longer time. 

Downtown, a huge new hotel will be ready next year. 
“It’s pepping up thereabouts,” says native Carolyn 
Rowan. Hotels that are favored at the moment are on the 
fashionable west side: The Bel-Air, with acres of 
blossoming gardens and tile-roofed bungalows (“My 
favorite hotel in the world,” avers Truman Capote); the 
Beverly Hills Hotel, with its resort bounce and Polo 
Lounge (“A pink palace in paradise,”” noted one author). 
The Beverly Wilshire has a stunning new wing where 
millions were spent on furnishings. 

“Los Angeles has more and more to offer,” Marisa 
Berenson said recently at a local dinner party. “It’s 
young, relaxed, comfortable. I can’t wait to live here!” 




















A Point About Death and Taxes 


Uncle Sam will want this part 
for your estate taxes. 





Your estate could have a problem 
using what is left. 


We Can Help You Keep Your Estate Together 


You may not realize that all the assets in your 
estate could shrink as much as 30%-to-70% due 
to estate taxes. 


We do know this, and are ready to help you 
reduce this shrinkage significantly. 


Protecting your estate against death and taxes 
is a necessary step of your life. And the time 
to take this step is right now. 


Our estate specialists, working closely with 
your other professional advisors, will develop 
an individual approach to keep your assets to- 
gether in your settled estate by providing the 
cash liquidity necessary to meet estate taxes. 


Preservation of an estate is one of man’s most 
important living responsibilities. We know 
you will want to preserve yours. Please call 
or write us now for a personal appointment. 


BARRY KAYE ASSOCIATES 


9100 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90212 ¢ (213) 278-8361 


Specialists in Estate Analysis, Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans 
Insured Charitable Endowments, Business Life, Health and Group Insurance. 


This limited edition Rolls Royce is shown courtesy of Southwest Leasing Corporation, Beverly Hills, 
providers of fine automobiles for every occasion. Southwest Leasing, one of the oldest and largest 
independent auto lessors in the country, leases and rents all makes and models of foreign and 
domestic automobiles. Other offices in Anaheim, San Diego, Bakersfield, San Francisco, Phoenix 
and Denver. A special thanks to Southwest for their help. 


















































































































































































Peete Ny Ds MAND ANTIQUES 


just for you 


Azteca Indian weavings 





For over a Century we have been 


y Al specializing in,17th and 18th Céntury 
¥ AL OX a mc c-aloam gan Ola 
¥ A : Tapestries; Woo@'Panelings 


Doors, Fireplaces 
and Qbjets D’Art 


Bells of Carefree 


Tapestry: Four Birds 
by Sibylle Hablik 
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Tapestry by Bujakowa 


BS aeuee 


Section only/4'x 7’ ~aa, . Now experience a wallcovering 
x Me MMe ae MeO LLY 
ceramics) Wt pees — cn An expression of “natural 
; CRE: RRA AS decor”’ from the 
historical farmlands 

MO OL an 


Emilia Palomba _ . 


_Available in a 
Su iee: : WA WS wide variety of 
Tapestry: Village Scene by Drabowski, 6' x 3 : WN KS wh shades and 
AN WRF ea te ae 
ey LS x AMERICAN 
COMING SOON! AOR RRA BARNSIDING © 
Opening September 10 — our new seaside i = So maintains a large 
store at exciting Marina Pacifica Village. ee . We \ 5 eo inventory of 
Located right on Pacific Coast Highway eh BO NEB ’ fully fumigated 
at the Long Beach Marina. ae ee NANG AN siding ready 
We ANS S for 
Truly, Californias most distinctive selection of ‘i oN: ¥S * nee the 


folk art gifts and decoratives by award winning A AS ; 
Team lee eR en meld ls we : ‘ delivery. 


Raa 


G ; aS 
aeRO ae ogy OC EreT ge aloo ° NE e 
Westwood Village NG 0 Oldtown SENS Re UREN Noose! | | 


, ms "8 a op ae +e ; 
Los Angeles re eo wee aS aS oh RelA Bap 








Tel.: (213) 477-5343 








HENREDON...for people ready for 
Biggar things. 


| In our fifty years, in so many gracious Southern California homes, 
the Biggar things have grown into treasured things. Many of them 
lear the name Henredon. This is as it should be — the timeless 


i 
+ 


PASADENA ©* 680 E. COLORADO BLVD 
(213) 792-6136 
POMONA © 160 E. HOLT AVE 
(714) 629-3026 
SANTA ANA ® 1110 N. MAIN ST 


, (714) 547-1621 
quality 


of both Henredon and Biggar... made for each other, and for 
people ready for Biggar things. 
J. H. Biggar... Henredon ‘‘They go together” 
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Openseptember 15 $8 
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ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART 











Interior Craditions 


importers of Fine European Antiques 
O. Box 4936 © Carmel,Calif. ¢ (408) 625-2300 











Walnut vaisselier, French, circa 1840 
w 53, d 18, h 7914/2 


( Shims Sf. Lider. HOSATL) 
Vuteuor Les 
Srcnh and Cnylit ilies 
44 la Canada, Le ella, Calferntia 4-45G-379P 


MTT 





1055 E. Tropicana /Las Vegas, Nevada 89109 / (702) 736-8245 ' 








td FER 
Taree Pa 
a Tate of Babel 
x Le 
ESTABLISHED 1926 


ANTIQUES, INC. 


3485 Sacramento St., San Francisco (415) 563-1976 





_ Anglo-Indian padouk wood bureau 
in original condition throughout. Circa 1760 
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19th CENTURY ARMENIAN DRAGON N i | 


ORIENTAL RUGS q 


Finest Repair & Restoration 
of Rugs & Tapestries 


545 North Western Avenue (213) 469-5883 
Los Angeles, California 90004 Jack K. Ouzounian ] 























The two mirrors 
in our lobby are 
authentic 18th 7 
century antiques. 


















































But is that any reason 
for you to stay with us? 


We think so. Because your stay 
in any hotel is made up of a 
thousand small details. And they 
all have to be right. 

That's why we pay such extrava- & 
gant attention. With real antiques. 
Fresh flowers. Food and drink worried 
to perfection. And most important, 

a staff that knows how to wait on you 
hand and foot without invading an 
inch of your privacy. 

The mirrors in our lobby are symbols 
of that kind of attention to detail. 

Any hotel can give you mirrors. 

But ours reflect rather well on us. 


“Che 

STANFORD COURT 
Hotel on San‘Francisco’s Nob Hill 

For people who understand the subtle differences. 


For reservations anywhere in the U.S. except California call toll free (800) 
227-4736. In San Francisco call (415) 989-3500. Elsewhere in California call toll 
free (800) 622-0957. Or call Hotel Representatives Inc. —the leading hotels of 
Europe and World Wide Associates 


Audrey M. Borland I.P.D. 


\ 
Audrey M. Borland 
Nealon 


626 E] Camino Real | | 
San Carlos, California 94070 
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415 593-6214 | 








Distinguished ititostog Bios teat 1 ii 
Showing Fine Furni . | 
Accessories, Gifts & Decor. | | 
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Listen to the clear clean waters of the world’s largest Alpine Lake Rent or buy a condominium... 
splash against the shores of your own favorite beach. select a perfect homesite. A lake view? 
A private forest? On the golf course? 

Your location choices are enviable. 


SFR 


Run, walk . . . or just sun on acres of sandy beach. Some are just 
for swimming ... others for boat-beaching and water skiing ... 
all are for your exclusive use when you stay at Incline Village. 
















| 
| 
| 

Explore miles of trails that weave 
Dine on superb Chateaubriand or a char-broiled 
burger .. . your selections are as varied as they 
are delicious. 


among stately pines 
| and cedars on the 
Ponderosa Ranch 
of television fame. 
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Parasail at Hyatt Lake Tahoe Resort Hotel and Casino 
or stay at any one of the fine hotels, motels or condo- 
miniums in Incline Village/ Crystal Bay. 


+ 


Spin around five casinos that offer the best of 
the diversions for which Nevada is famous. 









Hit some winners on any one 
of 30 top caliber tennis courts 
carved out of the surrounding 
verdant forest. 


Take your pick ... play the 
magnificent 18 hole champion- 
ship golf course designed by 
Robert Trent Jones or the 


challenging 18 hole executive 
course. 





En, 
Troll the deep blue depths off-shore for Mackinaw and Kokanee 
Salmon ... cast off a rock for Rainbow Trout. Rent or charter a 


boat... or launch your own. 







Sacramento Reno 



















s x HOW TO GET TO a eo 
co) at INCLINE VILLAGE: Feel the exhilerating spray of cool, pure 
To San Le) From San Francisco water as you sail, swim, or water ski over 
Francisco = 4 hours via 1-80 the 193 square miles of one of the world’s 
Tahoe City 3 Incline From Los Angeles most beautiful lakes . . . 1,642 feet deep. 
; ee Sihoursiviatcoope 0 0G bos Gere 2 ae Pe ee 
Carson From Sacramento ss Om ] 
City| 2 hours via 1-80 civic , : | 
Scheduled airline | P.O. Box 3207, Incline Village, Nevada 89450 
service to Reno and | Please send me more information about Incline | 
Annales Lake Tahoe. Private | Village/Crystal Bay including a descriptive color | 
aircraft or charter | brochure (There is no charge for any of this | 
State of service to Truckee material). 
Nevada Airport. | 
| Name —s = | 
State of California 4, aa Address | 
not 
To Placerville Meee ae | | City Staloeaae Zip | 
Stop for assistance at the [Serre ee SS 


Incline Village Information Center 























































































For the woman in the upper 
tax bracket, municipal bonds are 
an outstanding investment 
opportunity. 
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GRISWOLDS galery 
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Municipal bonds provide safe, high yield, 
| and perhaps more important, a source of 
| income that is exempt from both state and 
| federal income taxes. 

The specialists at Security Pacific Bank’s 
bond department spend all of their time and 
energy selecting the best possible issue for 
each customer. 

i For a copy of our free booklet, “Tax-Exempt 
| Securities & The Investor,’ call collect 


(213) 613-5155 and ask 
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* Rex Brandt N.A. — ptg 





e Monroe Burbank — ptg 

e Carl Houbein — ptg 
Sunji Hung — btk 

e Linda Lee — ptg 





for Marilyn Bettencourt. 
ao Leia e Margery L. Minarik — gph 
| P Rane ST Cen rc 
a who can help you see 


less of the tax man. 





* Jeanette Pincus — ptg 





Dallas K.. Rogers. . . Gallery Director 
FOOTHILL AT INDIAN HILL 
CLAREMONT, CALIF 91711 


SECURITY PACIFIC BANK 


©1976 sPNB MEMBER FDIC Bond specialists for the individual. 
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FINE ARTS 


RESIDENTIAL CONTENTS 





INVENTORIES 


JOHN HALL, 
ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS 


2503 MAIN STREET 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90405 


BY APPOINTMENT 396-5928 









Live Te 
ROBERT 8. SCOTT COMPANY 


Ct fra CIOS 


4605 LANKERSHIM BOULEVARD | 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 91602 


213-763-6273 

































The gift that says 
Season's Greetings'all vear long. | 





So 


‘ RCHITECTURAL DIGEST | 


S A scribe n 


at special holiday rates 
Give a year of Architectural Digest! Nine 4 
pt }* stunning issues—each an inexhaustible source of 
S ‘inspiration for those who believe that the art of living 
is the finest art of all. 
If you act by December 31st, you can take advantage of 
these special holiday rates: 
e@ The first full-year subscription (9 issues), only $24.95. 
© Each additional subscription, only $19. 

All gift subscriptions begin with the January 1977 issue. Bur~ 
if we hear from you by November 30th, we’ll send you 
ve attractive gift announcement cards to sign and forward before the 
holidays. After November 30th we'll sign and mail them for you. ag 
(By the way, you may enter or extend your own subscription 


















Order form. Then you can relax—knowing you've 
given a gift that is not only magnificent i in. 
_itself but a fine compliment to the 
taste of everyone who receivesi 


| If order form is missing, write to Architectural Digest, 
1 P.O. Box 2418, Boulder, Colorado 80302 


























































































































gl DESIENE® 
FOR READING 


Essays in Architectural Nostalgia 
By Robert Bartlett Haas 





Lost Chicago, David Lowe, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1975. 

Sentiment is coming back—not just nostalgia, often for 
what we have never even known—but real sentiment, the 
kind that can make David Lowe, a third generation 
Chicagoan, call his home town “a magical city,” and 
write a book about “the splendor which has been lost.” 

It is a good book, lifted above its regional character by 
an intelligent plan of investigation and excellent, lively 
writing. It could well become a model for similar pho- 
tographic essays of other American cities. 

We follow the city from its Indian period to the visit of 
Marquette and Joliet, from the Louisiana Purchase of 
1803, which made Fort Dearborn a necessity, to the War 
of 1812, when it had become an American city with 
serious architecture in a ‘primitive copy” of the Federal 
style. Soon Chicago was a boom town. 

Early photographs show late Federal buildings merg- 
ing into the forthright Greek Revival style, favored from 
the 1930s to the 1960s. From the 1950s onward we find 
the eclectic style of European revivals. Two examples are 
the Second Empire brownstone chateau of George M. 
Pullman with its grand and comfortable interior, which 
survived until 1922, and the Cyrus McCormick residence 
with its mansard roof and Marcott interiors, which 
survived until 1955. Many more of Chicago’s “lost great 
houses” are illustrated and described: the Beaux Arts 
mansions and the Arts and Crafts work of George Maher. 

A particularly interesting chapter deals with those 
forgotten buildings built as a result of Chicago’s impor- 
tance as a railroad center: the stations, Pullman’s vast 
plant, and elegant private cars. 

Churches, amusement park structures, hotels, open- 
air markets—predating the fire of 1871—are discussed 
and pictured. Early skyscrapers and the later ones that 
have been lost by removal are illustrated. The World’s 
Columbian Exposition has its grand place, and it is 
contrasted with the 1933 buildings of the Century of 
Progress Exposition. Places of entertainment, theaters 
and department stores add to the nostalgia, and to our 
sense of outrage for their loss. Chicago without the Diana 
Court becomes entirely unthinkable. 

David Lowe has been successful in his intentions, not 
only to show the splendor that has been lost, but also to 
prick our architectural consciences so that we may 
“preserve that splendor not yet departed.” This is a book 
that carries a powerful moral: It is easier to lose architec- 
ture than to reclaim it. Let us not lose our heritage. 
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The Only Proper Style/Gothic Architecture in America, 
Calder Loth and Julius Trousdale Sadler, Jr., New York 
Graphic Society, Boston, 1975. 

The romantic and religious Neo-Gothic architecture of 
the late-eighteenth- and nineteenth-centuries has its 
sources in the cathedrals and the Medieval public and 
private buildings of the Middle Ages. It is always a 
surprise to realize that some of the first buildings con- 
structed in America were essentially survivals of Gothic- 
style European architecture. The brick townhouse of the 
New Amsterdam Dutch settlers with its crow-stepped 
gables is one example. St. Luke’s Church in Isle of Wight 
County, Virginia is another. The style was already out- 
moded in Europe when it reached America in the memo- 








BY MID-EIGHTEENTE GENTE: 
THE “DIM MEDIEVAL PASI Wits 
BEING REDISCOVEREDMIN EUIK@ RE 


ries of our first settlers, but nevertheless we got our share 
before other styles, such as the Renaissance or Baroque, 
crowded it out completely. 

By mid-eighteenth century, the ‘“dim Medieval past” 
was being rediscovered in Europe as a romantic man- 
ifestation. A new attitude toward history led architectural 
buffs to take a dilettantish interest in old buildings. This 
led to the building of contemporary edifices in various 
styles, including the Gothic. Neo-Gothic experiments 
were frequently of such startling complexity that the 
style reasserted itself and soon passed from the hands of 
the dilettanti into the hands of the simple carpenter and a 
vernacular style of great charm spread rapidly. 

In England architectural pattern books, appearing as 
early as the 1720s, emphasized the picturesque nature of 
the Gothic and led to such spectacles as Horace Wal- 
pole’s Strawberry Hill and William Beckford’s Fonthill 
Abbey. Gothic-style churches and minor residences paral- 
leled the fad. It extended into literature as well. 

In America from the mid-eighteenth century on, 
Gothic details from the pattern books are comfortably 
mixed with Georgian architecture. The entrance porch of 
Gunston Hall in Fairfax County Virginia (1755-58) or the 
overdoor lunette of Montpelier, Prince George’s County, 
Maryland (1770-71) or New York’s second Trinity 
Church show this developing trend. 

“On this side of the Atlantic,” the authors write, “the 
works of Britton, Rickman and others were available, and 
served to satisfy a gentleman’s interest in Medieval 
building, but they had no immediate influence on actual 
structure. Americans remained architecturally conserva- 
tive, and new fashions were slow to gain a foothold... 
the Gothic style was still looked upon as somewhat 
daring.” Transition periods are always difficult. 

continued on page 222 





Under the close supervision of the Craft Advisory Committee of 
Colonial Williamsburg additional fabric reproductions are ott 
introduced by Schumacher. The collection is plese Tal 
bright color palette that wiN allow a great variety of Pare 
decorative uses either in 18th century ae rooms 

or contemporary interiors. 


Available through interior designers and at t e > finest stores, “222 
® Identifies Trademarks of The Colonial Williamsburg err ok Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


eG OLY ANG al eye: 


F. Schumacher & Co., 939 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
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There are some investments even money wont bu! 


The Rugs & Riches collection of fine Oriental rugs is one of the country’s largest. Slacniete 


we can’t be certain how long we will be able to offer such masterpieces as the magnificent 
Tabriz carpet you see here. 


Skilled rug weavers are disappearing. And the dwindling supply of treasures oe this is 
rapidly being acquired by collectors. 


Since earliest times, the purchase of a fine Oriental rug has been an investment in beauty. 
In the absence of any evidence that prevailing market trends will reverse themselves in the 
future, it is a beautiful investment as well. 


Hee Porches, Sa aA 


i Direct Importers of Oriental Rugs 
699 VETTE Cola) A Dic 2nd Floor. New YorkisN.Y. 10021 ¢ 212-688-7920 © Hours 10A.M. to5P.M. Saturday by appointment 


ieasi-taleRielg our full color illustrated brochure, “An Investment to Treasure’ 
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The First Complete 
Wyse pete 
Catalogue 


——_ 
With 1,001 mail-order par f 
to help you furnish and dec 


Wa ee kuc akin 











0. THE FIRST COMPLETE HOME 
SCORATING CATALOG. 1001 Direct- 
Mail Sources and Ideas to Help You 
irnish and Decorate Your Home. José 
ison and Arthur Leaman. For the first 

in one volume —a comprehensive critical 

ing of high-quality products and services 

ie beautiful home that you can order by 

til. 450 photographs. 814 x 11. $10. 


1. APARTMENTS FOR THE 
LUENT. A Historical Survey of 
dings in New York. Andrew Alpern, 
A. The fascinating history of New York City's 
apartment houses, from the legendary 
40ta to the brand-new Olympic Towers. 

fishly illustrated with photographs and floor 
1s. 842 x 11. $24.50. 


| 

2. BOOK OF SUCCESSFUL FIRE- 
LACES. How to Build, Decorate and 

se Them. R. J. Lytle and Marie-Jeanne 
tle. Now in its 19th edition, this classic 

qual has been a standby for architects, 

ders and homeowners for more than 50 years. 
iny drawings and photos, some in color. 


x IL $12. 


3. ACONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
QUES. Geoffrey Wills. A mine of 
sorbing and useful information, by a renowned 

ert. Covers the great styles and periods, the 
ing artists, designers and factories, and all 
main categories of antiques —furniture, 




















er. Over 150 photographs and engravings, 
lor plates. $15. 


4. THE TWILIGHT OF SPLENDOR. 
ronicles of the Age of American 

laces. James T. Maher. Stunning 

strated histories of five of the most luxurious 





and porcelain, glass, silver, copper, bronze, 


James T. Maher 
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mansions ever built in America— Whitemarsh 
Hall, Ca’ d'Zan, Vizcaya, San Marino, and Shadow 
Lawn. 137 rare photographs, floor plans, eleva- 
tions and architectural renderings. $15. 


635. THE CONNOISSEUR ILLUS- 
TRATED GUIDES: FURNITURE. 
Edward Joy. From The Connoisseur, the lead- 
ing international journal for collectors —a much- 
needed concise reference guide to the world’s 
collectible furniture. It ranges from the early 
medieval period to the present. Hundreds of draw- 
ings, 8 pages of color plates. Paperbound, $5.95. 


6356. THE HOUSE BOOK. Terence 
Conran. A sensation when first published in 
England, this dazzling interior-design treasury is 
now in great demand all over the U.'S.—and 
widely used by the world’s most eminent 
designers. “What is its amazing appeal? For 

one thing, the sheer abundance of its coverage. 

It has over 1,000 color pictures of rooms (most 

of them new to American readers), plus diagrams, 
drawings, and sound advice on home planning, 










decorating, remodeling, and do-it-yourself 
projects. — New York Magazine. 448 pages. 
10 x 10. $30. 


629. TABLE SETTINGS, ENTERTAIN- 
ING, AND ETIQUETTE. A History and 
Guide. Patricia Easterbrook Roberts. 

An invaluable reference on the changing fashions 
in table settings, and how to set a table with 
originality and style. Covers table etiquette, place 
settings, centerpieces, china, glass, silver, linen— 
everything you need for creative entertaining, with 
or without help. The illustrations include classic 
settings from the past and from different coun- 
tries, as well as the author's own artistic arrange- 
ments. 271 pages, 54 in color 81% x 11. $12.50. 
Please use Reader Service Page in this issue or 
coupon. Due to limited stock, offer good 

for 90 days only. 


7TaGHTECIONAL GST = 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90056 

Please send me the book(s) indicated below. If lam 
not satisfied, | may return the book(s) within 10 

days for prompt refund. 

629 650 


654 


651 652 








655 ___ 655. 636 











r 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 

| 
| Please add 75¢ per book for postage and handling | 
| ($2 for foreign orders). California residents add 6% | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 


sales tax. In U.S.A. allow six weeks for shipment. 


Enclosed is my check for $ 


Name 





(please print) 


Address 
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Oriental Rugs 


NEW, SEMI-ANTIQUES AND ANTIQUES 
FOR THE DISCRIMINATING... 


A fine 19th century 
antique Column-Tabriz prayer rug 
6/6” x 4/6” 
with unusually beautiful colorings 
of rust, ivory, blues and golds. 


WE ARE CONTINUALLY ADDING TO 
OUR EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF FINE ORIENTAL RUGS. 
PLEASE CONTACT US FOR YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


‘Fred Woheban Rus (0. 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 
295 FIFTH AVENUE * 6th FLOOR * NEW YORK.N.Y. 10016 
(212) 725-2076 * 725-2077 














DESIGNED FOR READING 


continued from page 218 

But the real boom in America begins in the nineteenth 
century and follows a period of interest in the Greek 
Revival style. Churches, residences, shops, banks and 
colleges—even penitentiaries—were realized in the new 
style. It was a style “read” as propaganda for Christian 
virtues and as being suitable for upright and God-fearing 
clients. Popularity was inevitable. 

The Neo-Gothic style has its architectural heroes: The 
first were A. J. Davis and Ithiel Town, “the leading 
architectural firm for residential Gothic in this country.” 
Their magnificent building for wealthy patrons was 
paralleled by quickly constructed buildings in wood— 
“Carpenter’s Gothic,” that brought the style in modest 
form to the less affluent consumer. It was frequently 





NEO-COTHIGW@s ites 
MAD ROMANTICISM IN FAVOR 
OF ACADEMIC CORRE@ ENESs: 


enriched with a profusion of sawn and carved details 
easily turned out by the new steam-powered scroll saw. 
A notable example is the “Wedding Cake House” of 
Kennebunk, Maine (1855). Richard Upjohn of Boston 
became the hero-designer of the mid-century Gothic 
church, and his third Trinity Church in New York set the 
pace continued by James Renwick, whose Grace Church 
in New York led to many later commissions. Andrew 
Jackson Dorning, a garden architect of the mid-century, 
did much to further the Neo-Gothic fever by designing 
suitably picturesque settings for such buildings—particu- 
larly country villas and rustic cottages. 

No phase of life was untouched by Neo-Gothic atti- 
tudes: furniture design, fountains, cemeteries, water 
towers, textile design, greenhouses, vaudeville theaters. 
The style has persisted through the turn of the century 
into the early years of the twentieth century, but under 
the increasing expertise of Beaux Arts-trained architects, 
it lost its mad romanticism in favor of academic correct- 
ness. Examples of this are Richard Morris Hunt's Belcourt 
at Newport (1892), Goodhue and Ferguson’s St. James 
Church, built in New York (1911-13). 

Perhaps the most deadly use of Neo-Gothic may be 
found in the cluttered towers of New York and Chicago 
skyscrapers of the first quarter of the twentieth century. 
Loth and Sadler have concluded their excellent book 
with some examples of “Gothic for Today,” in which 
they show that in recent buildings by Pietro Belluschi, 
Walter Netsch and Minoru Yamasaki, ‘the echo of the 
Gothic mood still gently vibrates.” 

This intelligently planned and well-researched book is 
a useful guide for those interested in the Neo-Gothic 
spirit and its manifestations in American architecture. 
Significantly, it deals with a nonclassical tradition in 
Western European art, and it deals with it elegantly in the 
relaxed, informal and informative style of today. 0 
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t begins with a blacksmith. worth. Each piece of furniture, for 


Instead of a cookie-cutter kind of example, receives a layer of molten zinc 
production line, each piece of Woodard to inhibit rust and to protect 
furniture begins with an anvil, some the finish. This is an expensive 
way to protect furniture, 
but it is also the best 
way. And when you add 
the 14 separate finishing 


steps, you begin to see 


brawn, and an honest-to- 
goodness blacksmith. 
Woodard furniture is 
shaped, joined and fin- 
ished by hand, right down 
to the careful hand-wiping why Woodard furniture 
can be passed down 
from generation to generation. 
The eyes have it. 
) The beauty of Woodard is 
evident with another quick glance at the 
photograph below. For 


of the final antiquing. 
There is no mass produc- 
tion. Employees are arti- 
sans and craftsmen. 
And Woodard endures to add to its 
ard has been a style 


| | iC WO} | | leader, both in- 
doors and out. 
And this lead- 
O COO ar ership is not 
confined to 








three generations Wood- 


wrought iron alone. Few manufacturers 


offer such a wide range of fabrics and 
coverings. Woodard also 
knows that not everyone 
likes white. That’s why you 
=; can choose from a 

y rainbow of 25 beautiful 
finishing colors. 

In this clickety-click, 
mass-produced, com- 
puterized world we live in, 
isn’t it nice to know there’s still a 
Woodard around? 

For color brochures and the name of 
the store near you that carries Woodard 
indoor and outdoor furniture, write 
to Woodard, 321 Elm Street, Owosso, 
Michigan 48507. INGER 






























Discover the sparkling treasure chest of brilliant, gem- 
like color that is Caribbean tile .. . the splash of inspira- 
tion to brighten and accent your own unique applications. 


Caribbean’s Bright Crackle Glaze is a rippling surface 
creating walls and vertical areas that stretch the imagi- 
nation with tropical tone backgrounds. 


Caribbean’s Crystal Glazes go vertical or horizontal, 
bringing a sweep of sophisticated color to residential 
floors or counter tops with deep-hued flair. 


And the versatility of Caribbean’s 3” x 6” shape opens 
new vistas of multi-colored stripes, patterns and bold 
innovations for the creative designer. 


Caribbean . .. tile with the depth of brilliant color and 


ever bright carefree finish. — | r 
if CERAMIC TILE 









Western Region 


























An elegant era feturns... 
Antique Pool Tables & Authentic Handcrafted Replit é 3 
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The unique | 
touch of 


CEPELIA... 


POLISH 
FOLK ART 


e HAND WOVEN 
TAPESTRIES 


° KILIM WALL 
HANGINGS 

* WOOL ‘PAINTINGS’ 

e RUGS 

¢ WOOD CARVINGS, 

* CERAMICS 

and ACCESSORIES 


63 East 57th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 (212) 751-0005 
237 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94108 (415) 391-1800 












ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST EXTENSIVE AND 
AUTHENTIC COLLECTIONS OF RARE ANTIQUE 
RUGS... Aubusson, Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, Per- 
sian, Savonnerie. All sizes and colors available for your 
consideration. Your inquiries are invited. 


A ec ee eee 


ESTABLISHED LOS ANGELES 1905 


401 South Vermont Los Angeles 90020 (213) 383-1397 
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Beverly Hills Ltd. 


Were the Mercedes Benz 
of Mercedes Benz dealers. 


In Beverly Hills, people won’t settle for less. 

Our customers are probably the most discriminating consumers in all of 
Southern California. They’re used to the best of everything. So as you might 
expect, they demand a lot from their dealer. 

But at Beverly Hills Ltd., we’ve tailored our operations to make sure 
each of our customers get all the enjoyment and value that’s built into 
their Mercedes Benz. 

We start off with creative ways of enjoying a Mercedes, whether it’s by 
buying or leasing. 

Then to insure trouble-free motoring, we follow up with a meticulous 
service department, staffed with master mechanics who follow the Mercedes 
Benz factory maintenance guidelines to the letter. 

And finally we tie it all together with something that’s a Beverly Hills Ltd. 
exclusive: a courteous, conscientious attitude that keeps our customer 
relationships lasting as long as our automobiles. 

If you’ve been thinking about buying or leasing a new Mercedes, or if you 
want to get unsurpassed service on the one you already own, give us a try. Soopt 

We’re the “Mercedes Benz” of Mercedes Benz dealers. The people i 
neighborhood wouldn’t settle for less. And neither should you. 


, 8833 Wilshire Boulevard (213) 659-2980 


(one block west of Robertson Boulevard) 


ip %~ 
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One of the largest 
selections of fine 
quality and 
extraordinary 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


in the country 


Direct Import 
Buy, Sell and Trade 
Repairs, Cleaning & 
Appraisal by Experts 


525 N. La Cienega 
Blvd., Los Angeles 


657-5175 





| Wholesale To The Trade 


“ORIENT 


ie adil 














QF SLOW FOS FLOORS PENI CXS FRO 


Shadow Hills Antiques 
& Fine Arts Gallery 


Left to Right: 
Rare black Tiffany, silver & blue feathering, signed. 
Majestic 12” brown Tiffany, striped & cased, signed. 
Superb decorated Quezal, green, purple & cream, signed. 


215 West First Street 
Tustin, California 92680 


(714) 832-7771 = (714) 544-7055 
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8457 MELROSE PLACE LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 
(213) 658-6444 





































































































































































NEW 
INVENTORY 
OF FINE ORIENTALS 








For the past 8 months the owners of Adil 
Besim & Company have been travelling the 
back roads of the Orient, personally 
searching for those few rugs of high enough 
quality for their Pasadena showroom. The 
job has not been easy. They’ve had to rely 
on every friend and contact which they’ve 
made during these past 40 years of business. 











And the results? Fine Tabriz rugs like this 
6’x9’ hunting scene carpet. Judge for 
yourself, before they’ve all gone and the 
search starts all over again! 


G@aDIb BESIMD) 


Direct Importers of Fine Oriental Rugs 
VIENNA-ZURICH-PASADENA 
1756 East Colorado Boulevard, Pasadena, CA 91106 
(213) 795-7589 (213) 681-7031 
Finest Collection of Oriental Rugs in America 
Open 9:30 am to 5:30 pm Monday thru Saturday 
* We are also interested in buying your Oriental Rug. * 
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Charlie’s 
Antique 
Clocks 


Quality 
Antique and Modern 
Clocks 


SALES 
REPAIRS 
APPRAISALS 


1212 North Tustin Ave. 
(in Las Tiendas Center) 


Orange, California 92667 
(714) 639-2322 


10:00 to 6:00 
Tues. through Sat. 


Nine-Tubular Bell Chiming 
Tall-case Clock 














224 South Beverly Drive «+ 
4100 Cahuenga Blvd. + North Hollywood + 766-3841 


Beverly Hills « 273-5430 


luncheon # dinner = banquets 
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ie Bright Eagle, built in 1869 

25 rooms filled with Antiques. 
Noel Dr.,Menlo Park, CA 94025 
| (415) 322-2250 


Discover 


one of the ten 
best sources of 
PVeC LC Bret 
vw wea 


Being one of the top sources of antiques in the world | 
is hard work! Constant shipments. Buying up estates. VI 
We do it all for you. We try to Bedazzle you. We have | | 
five floors for you to discover special pieces for your | 
special taste. Dining tables, commodes, sideboards, 
Oriental rugs, screens, Sevrés porcelains, needlepoint 
chairs. All colorful, glorious, and reasonable. | 
Its true. We are one of the ten best sources of 
antiques in the world. See for yourself. 
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dea OTA Aa dts 
=e 1632 Market Street, San Francisco « (415) 861-5100 
tte Hours: 7 days — 9:30 - 6:30 
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From the pages of 
UNIQUES 


For nearly three years, the 
magazine Uniques has been 
showing beautiful property 
to a select few hundred 
thousand people in Cali- 
fornia. Millions in the finest 
of Western real estate avail- 
able for sale, all pictured 

in color. 


And now, for the readers of 
Architectural Digest a spe- 
cial offer is made: one year 
of Uniques, each quarterly 


I Yes 








es, I would like one year of Uniques. 


edition packaged in a pro- 
tective white envelope, for 
$4.00 postage paid. 


Simply use the convenient 
coupon below, or mail a 


personal check for $4.00 to: 


123 W. Padre, Suite A, 
Santa Barbara, California, 


93105. 


Uniques ...a nice accom- 
paniment to the world’s 
finest magazine. 








| Name 


Street 





| City 


State Zip 


Check enclosed 0 Please bill me 





A Seed 


| Remit to: Uniques, 123 W. Padre, Suite A, Santa Barbara, CA. 93105 | 
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Paradise is Westgate’s exclusive hand-print Se ae CL 
polyester with a vinyl matte finish. There are nine patterns in 
more than 60 colorations with beautiful application possibili- 
ties for indoors as. well as outdoors. The vinylized fabric is 
cleanable LD F] Rs cloth. Some ita are also ST 
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Gateway to the World of Fabrics 


General Offices: 1000 Fountain Parkway, Grand Prairie, Texas 75050 (Dallas-Fort Worth Neer tH ES 


Toll Free Numbers: National, 1-800-527-2517; Texas, 1-800-492-2130; Local, 647-2323 
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new, exclusive hand-print vinylized collection. Literally a garden Bi ee in more — , | 
jan 60 colorations. Marvelously applicable for interiors as well CT y ts fo Including — | 
= patios, pool furniture, room dividers, sun room and wherever coy CS i [CT To : | 
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Picture this 
xtraordinary Louis X\ 
suite in your home. 





Or if youre a 
decorator, picture it in 
the home of a client. 





Italian painted walnut Louis XV suite; 2 sofas and 8 arm 
chairs, circa 1723. Just one example of the ever increasing 
variety of antique furniture and porcelain available at Manda- 
rin; antiques that will compliment any room in your home 


MANDARIN 
_ ANTIQUES, LTD. 


st.. Farmville, North Carolina 27828 (919) 753-3324 
(0 WHOLESALE & RETAIL Meon.-Sat 


Architectural artwork from the 
sacks > bible id today. 


No. 144 The Shell and Bellflower Cornice Moulding 
has been favored in every period of architecture. 
Below it is the No. 450 Accessory Moulding in the ever 
popular trellis design. 

No. 703 Niche Cap and Casings. This beautifully 
designed and pre-engineered shell makes a fine 
doorway or wall niche. 


For information on our complete line write: 


760 Lower RoswellRd. Marietta, Georgia 30060 404 974-7172 











Made from the highest quality solid brass and spun copper, 
these fine handcrafted aviarics carefully satisfy the demands 
of perfection. 


With Stand $750.00 Pan af 
Other Sizes Available ea X 
Designer Inquiries Invited ro 

P.O. Box 3949, Long Beach, Ca. 90803 
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‘ipw & Reed Inc./N.Y. Showroom: 315 E. 62 St., N.Y. 10021/PL 5-1355/ Design album: $6.50/All Willow & Sr mmc Ceethir 1 o)] eet Olko 
\wrooms: Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, Grand Rapids, Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, New Orleans, New York, Abii San Francisco, Washington D.C. 
Design Patented Uapmee : 

















It doesn’t give you The Blues, it doesn’t make An intricate Persian design, yet you are its master, it is © 


you See Red. The colors are peachy, not punchy. not master of you. 

Theyre a delicate blend of peach, Persian Handwoven in India by the master weavers, 
melon, pistachio on an ivory background. Deliberately Pande, Cameron. $950 (6’x9’), $1,425 (8’x10'), | 
light so as not to fight your upholstery fabrics. $1,895 (9’x12’), $2,465 (10’x14’), $3,485 (11’x18’). 

Another outstanding advantage: the center If you can’t come in, we’ ll send it out, anywhere! 
medallion doesn’t stand out. in the U.S.A. Or write to us at Einstein Moom}y for 

So you don’t have to group your sofas and a free color catalog. 
tables around it. Nor beware where you put every chair. We have a huge Oriental collection. Not every 

The Gentle Oriental from Einstein Moom}y. Oriental is Gentle. But all of our prices are. 


__ #8Einstein Moomyy 
[he Carpet Department Store 


KT T 


Six New Jersey stores: Paramus, Lawrence Township, Whippany, Willowbrook Mall, Bloomfield and North Plainfield. 
all us at 526 Route 17, Paramus, N.J. 07652 (201) 265-1100. 






















PREVIEWS 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 1976 





Architectural Digest Visits: 
DOLORES DEL RIO 


at her estate La Escondida in Mexico 






HISTORIC HOUSES 


Vizcaya, an Italian Renaissance castle on the Florida coast. 


DESIGN FEATURES 


The Collectors: Leonard Stanley’s small space burgeons with 
treasures. Stephen Chase’s Palm Springs home. Contemporary 
sparseness/period pieces in Milwaukee. David Whitcomb creates 
in New York. Joseph D’Urso’s turn-of-the-century artist’s studio. 


INTERNATIONAL INTERIORS 
London: Designer Geoffrey Bennison. Italy: Federico Forquet’s 
country house. Canada: A private railway coach. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Famed topiary gardens. Baroque Art. American Country 
Furniture. Art Déco Jewelry. 


AND MORE... 














Museum Pewter 


The original of this 18th Cen- — Charleston Historic Founda- 
tury pewter candlestick dwelt tion, Gorham has painstak- 
in the historic Heyward-Wash- ___ ingly reproduced this authen- 
ington House in Charleston, ©& tic treasure. Finished in a 
S.C. when that home served mellow hand-polished patina; 
as General George Washing- . B 6%” tall. $35. At finest jew- 
ton’s headquarters in 1791. elry-gift stores and silverware 
In cooperation with the 7 departments. 

Charleston Museum and the Price subject to change without notice. 


GORHAM DIVISION OF TEXTRON, PROVIDENCE, R.|!. 





GORHAM 


Do you own a Gorham Original? 





A prize 
for your 
collection! 













































































This new deluxe Collector's Album will preserve 
your issues of Architectural Digest in mint condition aT | 
—and in their accustomed luxury th 


The textured, leather-like cover in rich coffee 
brown—gold-stamped on front and spine—is 
designed to look perfectly at home among the other ji | 
fine bindings in your permanent library 








Easy-to-release metal bars make adding or 
removing copies a snap! Wipes clean with a damp 
cloth. Fits issues beginning with January/February 
1976. WW 


A must for your own collection! And a thoughtful 
gift for anyone else you know who subscribes to 
Architectural Digest. Only $7.95 each, postage paid. | 
Use this coupon to order i} 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036 


Please send me COLLECTOR'S ALBUMS at $7.95 each 


Enclosed is my check for $ 














(please print) 


Address 











City. State Zip 


California residents please add 6% sales tax 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Name 
| 
( 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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Please allow 6 weeks for shipment 
















































































TAD GILMORE’S 
ANTIQUES 


Published in the April, October 
and January/February isssue of the 
national edition of Architectural 
Digest. Deadlines are: October 
15th, January 15th and July 15th 
Proofs will be returned if appli- 
cations will meet above deadlines. 
Payment is in advance: $75 for a 
single insertion; $145 for two 
issues; $215 for three issues 
Multiple insertions may be paid 
individually on deadline dates 
Add $10 for copy change. Antique 
dealers should send business card 
and 15 words of suggested copy to 
Architectural Digest Directory, 

P. O. Box 516, Santa Barbara, CA 
93102 Phone (805) 962-4713 


Sountces 
* California 
Packers and Shippers 


LOS ANGELES 





Michael Davis Shipping 
4725 Alla Road 
Los Angeles, CA 90066 
Ph (213) 822-5046 Telex: 691565 
Antique packers, shippers and forwarding 
specialist for air, sea and surface delivery. 
Local pick up and delivery service in Cal- 
ifornia. Expert crating for antiques, fine 
art and paintings. Full container or single 
item forwarding for domestic or export 
shipment. U.S. Customs clearance and 
storage. Antique show in and out serv- 
ice for the trade. Call for further infor- 
mation today. 


Wholesaler 
COSTA MESA 


Kaehler’s Fine Art, Inc. 
2350 Newport Bivd. Zip 92627 
Ph (714) 642-3603 Hrs 10-5, cl Su, M. 
Over 8,000 square feet and three ship- 
ments a year make this a popular source 
for fine Oriental art and jewelry. Direct 
importer. Call for container arrival dates. 
Open to the public. 


230 
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° California 
BEVERLY HILLS 
Frances Klein Antique Jewelry 

310 N. Rodeo Dr. 
Ph (213) 276-1839 Hrs 10:30-5:30, cl Su 
One of the true = 
exceptional col- 
lections of 
magnificent an- 
tique jewelry 
anywhere in the 
world. From 
Art Deco all 
the way back to £ 
ancient Egypt. & 
A beautiful 
... phenomenal 
display. 









COSTA MESA 
Yankee Peddler 2134 Newport Blvd. 
Ph (714) 642-9256 Hrs 10-5, cl Su, M. 
Unusually fine quality museum pieces in 
silver, porcelain, glass, china and_ bric-a- 
brac, jewelry. 
LAGUNA BEACH 
Far East Fine Arts - Warren Imports 
1910 S. Coast Hwy. 
Ph (714) 494-6505 Hrs 9:30-5:30, cl Su. 
Jade, porcelain, ivory, lacquer, netsukes, 
snuff bottles, bronzes. Since 1937 one of 
the finest Oriental art collections. Also in 
Palm Springs and Newport Beach. 
LOS ANGELES 
Beverly Antiques, Inc. 
8827 Beverly Blvd. Zip 90048 
Ph (213) 271-8517 Hrs 9:30-5, cl Su. 
A complete antique shop specializing in 
pattern and collector silver dating from 
1776-1976. 
H. Frank Jones — Arts Deco 
8101 Melrose Ave. 
Ph (213) 852-9359 Hrs 11-4, cl Su, Tu. 
Internationally recognized dealer of taste- 
fully selected investment quality Arts 
Deco. Also in Paris. Appointments. 


ane "c: Pi 3 = ere 
Antique Bijar, circa 1860, 12’x 19%’. 
Pair of rare multi-colored painted 
Chinese Panels, circa 1840. 
20’x 3° each panel. 
Jacobean Sideboard, circa 1680. 
From H. Pollock and Associates. 
H. Pollock and Associates 
703 N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Ph (213) 659-2525 Hrs 9-5, cl Sa, Su. 
Room size and smaller antique Oriental 


and European carpets. Period country fur- 
niture, porcelains and accessories. 


SAN FRANCISCO 






French Desk 
from Corinthian Studios. 
Corinthian Studios 521 Sutter St. 
Ph (415) 362-0717 Hrs 9:30-5:30, cl Su, M. 
A gallery of beautiful antiques and paint- 


ings for the discriminating collector. The 
very best in every category. 


SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 


G. R. Durenberger 
31431 Camino Capistrano 
Ph (714) 493-1283 Hrs 11-5, cl Su, M. 


Importer of English and European an- 
tiques. Courtesy to the trade. Advance 
call advisable. 





Superb Massachusetts 
Mahogany Desk 
with original brasses. 
Circa 1760-1780. 
From Harrison Antiques. 
Harrison Antiques 
31531 Camino Capistrano 
Ph (714) 496-5454 Open Tu-Sa. 
Furniture of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
with fine paintings and accessories, Is 
found one block north of Old Mission. 
Twin Cannons 
31882 Camino Capistrano #103 
Ph (714) 493-1373 Hrs 11:30-3:30, cl Sa, Su. 
In the garden area of Bank of America 
parking lot. Victorian and Oriental in- 
teriors. Also by appointment. 


SARATOGA 










Tiffany 
Lamp 
from 
Corinthian 
Studios. 


Corinthian Studios 
20506 Saratoga-Los Gatos Rd. 
Ph (408) 867-4630 Hrs 9-5:30, Su 12-5:30. 
A gallery of fine things for discriminating 
collectors. The very best in every cate- 
gory. World known. 

STUDIO CITY 

House of Steins 13035 Ventura Blvd. 
Ph (213) 981-7432 Hrs 12-3:30, cl Su, M. 
Specializing in antique steins and drinking 
vessels. Call ahead for appointment. 


° Florida 


JACKSONVILLE 
Coburg Antiques, Ltd. 
2005 Dellwood Ave. Zip 32204 
Ph (904) 356-5213 Hrs 10-5, cl Su, M. 
Fine selection of 18th and early 19th 
century English and French furniture and 
decorative accessories. By appointment. 





PALM BEACH 





Tea Pot. London, 1784, by Hester 
Bateman. From Douglas Lorie, Inc 
Douglas Lorie, Inc. 
334 Worth Ave. Zip 33480 
Ph (305) 655-0700 Open all year. 
Antique crystal, porcelain, silver Doroth) 
Doughty Birds, Royal Worcester Cyb 
and Boehm porcelains. Appraising. 


* Illinois 
CHICAGO 

Signature Galleries 
320 S. Michigan Ave. 
Ph (312) 341-0636 Hrs 9:30-5, cl Su. 
Specializing in 19th C. American, Frene 
and British fine art of museum qualit: 
Works fully documented by Art Histor 
an/Director, Richard H. Love. 


* Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 
Elizabeth Simpson Antiques 
Avon Farm-Briar Hill Pike-Rt 4 
Ph (606) 299-5690 Hrs 10-5, cl Sa, Su. 
Direct importer of distinguished Englis 
18th century furniture and accessorie’ 
Open Saturday by appt. 


* New Jersey 


LITTLE SILVER 
J. Turk Antiques 
333 Silverside Ave. Zip 07739 
Ph (201) 842-7600 Hrs 10-5, cl Su,M. 
Direct importer of extraordinary dece 
rative pieces from the Far East. Fine a 
tiques for the beautiful home. 


* New York 
NEW YORK CITY 
Ronin Gallery Explorers Club Mansion 
46 E. 70th St. Zip 10021 
Ph (212) 535-2221 
Specialists in Japanese woodblock print 
paintings, drawings, inro, and netsuk) 
from the 16th through 20th century. 
Sarah Potter Conover, Inc. 
17 E. 64th St. Zip 10021 
Ph (212) 861-0515 
Specializing in Chinese Export porcelain’ 
18th and 19th century English furnitu 
and porcelain. 


° Ohio 
CINCINNATI 
A. B. Closson Jr. Co. 
401 Race St. Zip 45202 
Ph (513) 621-1536" 
18th and 19th century furniture, silvey 
china and Oriental rugs. Far Eastern ane 
African art. 


* Pennsylvania 


NEW HOPE 
Lee Davis Paxson Road 
R.D. 1 Box 251 Zip 18938 


Ph (215) 297-5602 Hrs Only by appt. 
Antique Lacquer and Chinoiserie furni 
ture, both European and Oriental. Larg 
stock of fine Oriental porcelain. 


° Texas 
VICTORIA 
Christy Donoghue Antiques 
Ph (512) 573-7895 
Fine European antiques, paintings an 
objets d'art. Oriental rugs. Photos avail, 
able. Dealer will ship anywhere. 


* Vermont 
EAST WALLINGFORD 
Golden Chances 
Sugar Hill Road Zip 05742 
Ph (802) 259-2305 
Fine antique English and continental fur 
niture and accessories, all personally sé 
lected. Open May through November. 
° Virginia 
WINCHESTER 
Don D. McAfee Associates 
Indian Alley Warehouse 
160 N. Indian Alley 
Ph (703) 667-2808 Hrs 9-5, cl Sa, Su. 
English and American 17th and 18th € 
antiques in excellent condition. Home 
furnishings and collectibles. 


2424 N. Navarr 







built between 1707 and 1880. 


ranerypurang lah of MN yuan old nalfaypers 


of these classics is sure to- be a collec- 





This, superb collection ts, available 
through your interior designer and fine 
SHOWPOOIMS: corywtere. 

To- obtain your illustrated full-color, 
S2page “Carly American Homes” 
booklet, contauung roony scllings: and 
a colorfid history of the home where 
cach PYL WAS; y first displayed, SCL 
54.50 to eed “Early Ameriwan 
Homes’, P.O. Box 2899, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 80808. 
Telephone 404-267-6388. 
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Write Dept. AD for full color Karges Sampler $2. 
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. ince 1936, under the personal direction of Gilbert Richard 
Le Droff, 200,000 fireplaces have been built. Whatever the style— 

tic, provincial, contemporary, colonial, classic or traditional —the 

Droff name has come to symbolize the ultimate in fireplace design and 

tion. Now Mr. Le Droff brings his inimitable art, craft and expertise 

America. Here then, are his answers to some of the questions most 

uently asked by prospective fireplace owners. 


Mr. Le Droff, in this age of central heating would you 
1 consider the fireplace a necessity or would “luxury” be 
etter way of putting it? 


ell, first we have to examine the past. To primitive man, of 
se, fire was an absolute necessity both in terms of protection 
warmth. Much later, the fireplace inside a cabin or shelter was 
a vital necessity since it was the only source of heat for comfort 
ell as cooking. Fireplaces, by the way, are as much a part of 
French tradition as they are yours in America, dating back to 
early colonial period. But imagine, for a moment, a family of 
y settlers gathered around a blazing fire... the father is, 
aps, relaxing with his pipe while mother tends the ever-present 
p pot and the children play near the warmth of the hearth. 
eady then, the fireplace was becoming a source of inner 
rmth as well as physical comfort, and served as a focal point for 
thome. Much the same is true even today, so while we may no 
er rely ona fireplace to completely heat our home, it surely 
ls provide a special kind of warmth. The kind that comes from 
ing in front of a flickering hearth with family and friends. 
ay opinion, therefore, it’s surely a necessity because it improves 
quality of life...and to me, nothing is so important. 


| 
® Atrier (Master Chimney Mason) is a registered trademark of Richard Le Droff. 
| 





“Tf I did not believe 
my fireplaces were 


the best in the world, 


they would not carry 
my name: 


— Richard Le Droff, Maitre Atrier* 


Q. The Le Droff name is well respected in Europe, but is there 
really any difference between your fireplace and others? 


A. Well, I suppose I could hardly be objective about that. But 
when you really compare, yes indeed, there’s all the difference in 
the world. For one thing, most of the mass-produced fireplaces 
make use of synthetic materials in their facades, while ours are 
nothing less than genuine. In fact, our tradition forbids the use of 
any synthetic materials whatsoever. The beams used in certain of 
our models are kiln-dried solid oak, the stone is genuine quarry 
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finishes a solid oak beam. Later it 
























ne, and all carving and engraving, while roughed out by 

nachine for uniformity, is hand finished to produce a look no 
machine can duplicate. You see, I insist upon adherence to the 
time-honored methods of fireplace building. To do that, of course, 
we employ the finest of artisans. Our people are all, as we say in 
French, “Maitre-Atriers,” a close translation of which is “Master 
Chimney Masons.” That means handcrafting and assembly and, as 
strange as it may seem in these hurried times, great amounts of 
care and pride. Of course, we are modern where it counts. For 
instance, all of our fireplaces are scientifically engineered to insure 
that smoke goes where it belongs, up the chimney. So, yes there 

is a difference. There has been for forty years now, and we have 
every intention of keeping it that way. 


Q. What you're really saying, is that people should be very 


discerning when it comes to selecting a fireplace, correct? 


A. Absolutely! After all, a fireplace is a significant investment. 
And more so than anything else, it tends to define the room in 
which it’s located. In fact, it can even become the focal point of 


A Master Mason hand composing a 
fire-brick tile assembly, to be 
incorporated into another distinctive 


Richard Le Droff fireplace. 













All Richard Le Droff fireplaces are 4 
scientifically engineered to insure 
that smoke goes where it belongs, 
up the chimney, and that the 

fireplace operates with maximum 


efficiency. 
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A Le Droff artisan skillfully rough- 





will be hand finished to achieve the 
desired rustic appearance. As part of the Le Droff tradition, all 
the final carving and engraving 
operations are performed by hand to 
produce a look no machine can 


duplicate. 





on in the home with a 

eet metal fireplace you can 

ill retain the beauty and warmth 
a Richard Le Droff creation, 
ith one of our distinctive 

cades. Genuine brick and stone 
mbine to create a look that 
bhances any room. And 
ere’s a Le Droff facade to 
atch even the most modern of decors. 




















the entire home. That’s why it’s so very important to be, as you 
say, discerning. Actually, I advise against anyone merely ordering 
one of our fireplaces “off the shelf?’ The best results are obtained 
by visiting a fireplace showroom first, then consulting one of our 
local experts, who'll assist you in your selection. That way, you'll 
be assured of achieving just the look you want. But remember, 
you’re the real designer, because any one of our extensive line of 
basic models can be modified to suit your own particular taste. 
That means there’s hardly a chance that any other fireplace will be 
exactly like yours, making it a truly unique addition to your home. 


Q. Alright, I’ve decided on a Richard Le Droff fireplace. 
Now, how is it delivered to my home and who installs it? 


A. Well, I’m glad you decided on one of my fireplaces! It will be 
expertly built at our plant in France, with each piece fitted and 
coded with the order number, then preassembled. Think of it as a 
large puzzle, except that we know exactly where each piece will 
fit, to forma beautiful end result. After you and the Richard 

Le Droff master chimney mason in your area have composed your 






















































































One of our talented designers applies 
the finishing touches to prototype of 
a decorative fireplace lintel. 
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ireplace, he will proceed to erect the fireplace according to your 
exact specifications. You can place your total trust in our masons, 
because they’ve been selected on the basis of their unfaltering 
dedication to the craft. Further, they have had our proven 
construction techniques passed along to them unaltered to insure 
consistent quality. Yes, I do stand confidently behind their work as 
well as the work of my people in France. 


I hope I’ve made your readers a bit better informed by responding 
to the questions we're most often asked and showing you in these 
pages a sampling of the Richard Le Droff fireplaces available. 


But ultimately, the true beauty of a Richard Le Droff fireplace can 
best be experienced by seeing it for yourself. To glide your hand 
along a solid marble mantle; to feel the texture of faultless brick; 
to see with your own eyes the tasteful color and distinctive 
styling; this to fully appreciate the quality of a Richard Le Droff 
creation. So do plan to get acquainted with our product soon. 


For additional information, call or write directly to our Master 
Chimney Mason listed below or better yet, visit his showroom. 
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An almost infinite number of design possibilities can be achieved 
with any single Le Droff model. Shown here are four variations 
of the elegant Artois. Notice how different wall arrangements, 
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15 Columbus Circle, New York, New York 


Blaze Fireplace & Chimneys 

































together with varying mantle, brick and bench options, create a 
look compatible with your own decor and personal taste, makin’ 
for a truly unique addition to your home. 


1717 Seventeenth St. 
San Francisco, California 94103 
415-621-5906 
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Henredon. A wealth of choice in both wood and upholstered furniture 
for individual expression in bedroom, dining and living roam. This sofa, for instance, 
can be made in custom lengths and covered in your choice of fabric —complemented by 
atile Folio Fourteen occasional designs for compact as well as spacious settings. 
See the many choices of Henredon by sending $2.00 


tor Upholstered Furniture and Folio Fourteen brochures Henredon 
to Dept. A-116, Morganton, N.C. 28655. 








“T’ve never been willing to settle for the ordinary. 
S0 when Oldsmobile built this new Toronado XSR, 
they built one for me.” 


There’s enough in life that’s 
routine. Oldsmobile doesn’t think 





you should have to settle for that. 
With the Toronado XSR, you don’t 
have to. 

The styling and design are unparal- 
leled. In fact, first impressions may 
lead you to think it’s an experimental 
prototype. The wrap-around rear 
window has to be seen to be believed. 
Power hatch roof panels slide 
inboard to give the driver an 


incredible sensation of freedom. The 
interior has a special sort of elegance. 
A world all its own. Plush seats. A 
beautiful yet functional instrument 
center. And the standard power steer- 
ing, power brakes and automatic 
transmission give a comfortable 
feeling of command. 

The XSR’s engineering is equally 
great, too. There’s the confident feel 
of front-wheel drive. And Oldsmobile 
innovation has incorporated a new 
electronic system (MISAR) that 
utilizes an onboard mini-computer 
to continuously adjust spark timing 
for good fuel economy,* emissions 
performance and driving efficiency. 

All this, and Olds’ reputation for 
solid dependability make the XSR 
everything you could want ina car. 


Allin all, Toronado XSR isn’t for 
just anybody. 
But we think that’s why you’ll like it. 


*Toronado’s standard new lighter 
weight Rocket 403 engine is rated at 
19 mpg, highway —13, city in EPA 
tests. (EPA estimates. Your mileage 
depends on how you drive, your 
car’s condition, and its equip- 
ment. In California, EPA mileage 
estimates are lower.) 





Ce" XSR 


Can we build one for you? 
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$11.50 for authentic Waterford? 
True. Indeed, the only piece on this 
page that costs more than $25 is the 
~, lamp. Imagine. No matter 
what you spend, whether 
it's under $12 or over 
$1200, each piece of 
Waterford Crystal is a real 
investment. Still blown by 
mouth and cut wholly by hand, 
it captures the fire of the sun. 
To light up your life. Waterford. 


The affordable treasure. 
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id sterling candelabra offered 
since 1773. 


This exquisite candelabra, one of a pair, first appeared 
on the dining tables of noble English families when 
George III was on the throne. They were designed in 
1773 for Matthew Boulton by the immortal Robert 
Adams whose work is legendary and has provided the 
inspiration for much of today’s fine silversmithing. 
Faithfully Reproduced. 

This design, with the square Greco-Roman Column, 
WE YAN is an exact copy of the original. Each 
W) piece is assembled by hand from over 
'y 160 separate components. All of the 
mM delicate engraving is by a master 
craftsman of Barker Ellis, a traditional 
firm of silversmiths dating to the 
18th Century. Each stands 19” high. 
Hallmarked by the Royal Assay Office 
a: in Birmingham. 
The hallmarks of this office are die stamped on the 
base of each piece. The lion is the stamp of the authen- | 
ticity of the silver —a guarantee of the lasting value of Hi 
the precious metal. The anchor is the symbol of the | 
City of Birmingham, and the letter is the code for the 
year of hallmark. 
Edition Strictly Limited to 100 Pairs. 

Works of art such as these gain their 

value in direct relation to their exclusivity. ji st vi 
Each carries its own certificate of authen- Bese Hh | 
ticity issued by the directors of Barker Ellis and signed Hil 
by them over the company seal. The makers have limited 
the edition to just 100 pairs; therefore, regretfully, many ql 
collectors will be disappointed. They are offered at $8,000 | 
for the pair, $4,000 for those who wish to acquire but i 
one. We suggest that you contact one of the fine stores Hi 
listed below and ensure yourself the infinite pleasure HI 
of owning a pair of these sterling masterpieces. | 


Silversmiths | 
Newburyport, Massachusetts HI 


Bromberg’s, Birmin, , Alabama - Charles Carolyne, Youngstown, Ohio : Ferguson’s La Tienda, Inc., Shreveport, Louisiana - George Gaines Jewelers, Lakeland, Florida - 
Frank Herschede Bee Cincinnati, Ohio - Plone & Hobby House, Orlando, Florida : 1690 House, Newburyport, Massachusetts ‘ Upper Room Books, Eagle Lake, Texas. || 
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The Editors invite your comments, suggestions and/or criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


The article on Marie Antoinette’s bedroom (Architectural 
Digest November/December 1975) by our friend Valen- 
tine Lawford was exceptional; and the photographer you 
used was the best we have seen. My husband, Gérald, 
thinks that your publication is without a doubt the most 
outstanding of its kind that he knows of at the present 
time. Again, many thanks. 
Florence Van Der Kemp 
Versailles, France 


Thank you for the pleasure I get from each issue of 

Architectural Digest. The funny thing is that I didn’t even 

know I had an “interest” in decorating until I started 

reading the magazine. My wife would be shocked, I’m 
sure, to hear me make such a startling admission. 

Robin M. Matell, Vice President 

National Airlines 

Miami, Florida 


I came upon Architectural Digest “late in life,” so to speak, 

and in comparison, all my previous reading seems light- 

weight in value. Your choice of homes, the photography 
and presentation are, as they say in Italy, entusiasmati. 

Judy D. Baggott 

Milano, Italy 


I have considered dropping your magazine because the 
truly lovely homes featured are few and far between. 
Mostly featured are homes that are decorator disasters 
and in the worst taste. One can hardly relate to them. 
Mrs. Garry C. Rees 
Fairfield, California 


I think your autograph article, “Reading into the Past” 

(Architectural Digest, July/August 1976), was very hand- 

somely set forth. You are to be congratulated. Perhaps 

some of your readers will find out what an exciting 
adventure the study of autographs can really be. 

Doris Harris 

Los Angeles, California 


I’ve greatly admired Jay Spectre’s work ever since his 
own home was featured in Architectural Digest (March/ 
April 1975), as it struck me as the most enlightened and 
workable environment I’d ever seen. It seems to me that 
anyone who can conceive and carry out such dignified 


functionality with a view to an understated elegance 

must have an artistic presence of the highest order. It is 

reassuring to see someone work effectively with leather 
and stainless steel, and not throw in an Oriental rug. 

Carolyn Shenda 

Seattle, Washington 


I am moved to comment on a fairly recent addition to 
your editorial format: namely, “Letters From Readers.” 
Your readers’ support or rejection of particular interiors 
serve to confirm the immutable fact: tastes are not 
universal; yet I am struck by the number who seem to 
forget this. Threats to cancel subscriptions, entreaties to 
return to your former excellence, leave me dumb- 
founded. Do not most people realize that not every 
interior designer is expected to appeal to every indi- 
vidual? Your fair and sound presentation of designs from 
the Rococo to the modern are a challenge to everyone’s 
taste: Why does this please me, and not that? Do my own 
conceptions need broadening? Such are the wise reader’s 
reactions. Frankly, I am beginning to find the opinions of 
some readers as intriguing as the inside pages. 
Peter B. LaPorte 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 


Most of the time I enjoy reading the regular column in 
your magazine by T.H. Robsjohn-Gibbings. However, I 
do have to say that the piece called ‘Victoria Victorious,” 
in May/June 1976 Architectural Digest is an example of 
truly eccentric, and even offensive, writing. To dismiss Le 
Corbusier and the Bauhaus—indeed all of modern art and 
architecture—as “sexless abstractions” is peculiar, to say 
the least. Nor do I think that madams, sexpots and 
Victoria and Albert are “screamingly funny.” 
Lawrence O'Malley 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


It is always a joy to visit the pages of Architectural Digest, 
and especially so with the May/June 1976 issue with the 
estate of a dear friend, Lambros Eutaxias, where I have 
been a guest on many occasions. Mr. Robsjohn-Gibbings 
has captured beautifully the essence of this fine gentle- 
man and his “Second Garden of the Hesperides.” 
Luciano Tempo 
Carmel, California 


Your July/August issue and article on architect Marco 
Aldaco’s work was magnificent. Sefior Aldaco has cap- 
tured the beauty and the spirit of the land, without 
pomposity, and with a spirit and personality that is the 
very life of his designs. I certainly hope you will feature 
much more of his work. 
Marilyn A. Gooding 
West Covina, California 
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Alfetta GT coupe by Alfa Romeo. 

April ’76 Road & Track reported: 

| It stops quicker than the leading 

| luxury car from Sweden— which prides 

| itself on safety. 

| Eee de welaee me UCB lel 

| $15,000 British car. 

It saves more fuel than the leading 
Japanese sportscar.* 

| In fact, Road & Track rated it 

| plac MU eee RC 

| $16,000 German prestige car. 

| And for $16,000 you can buy both the 
| Alfetta GT coupe and the Alfetta sedan. 
Alfetta GT by Alfa Romeo, 
Four-Time World Champion. 
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Compare Alfetta’s features for safety, economy and driving  pethelas Worlds first t 
balanced production car, 50-50 weight distribution; rack-and-pinion steering; adva 
DeDion rear suspension; twin-cam aluminum engine; mechanical fuel injection; 
aluminum transaxle; 4-wheel power disc brakes; fuel-saving low-drag aerodynamic 
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Italian Contemporary Design 





AVAILABLE TO THE TRADE ONLY AT OUR SHOWROOMS: 

Miami, 3740-50 Biscayne Blvd.; Atlanta, Decorative Arts Center, Philadelphia, The Marketplace: New York, 979 Third Ave.; Chicago, 219 W. Erie St 

Dallas, Waitman Martin Inc.: Houston Waitman Martin Inc.; Los Angeles, Pacific Design Center. Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, Kneedler Fauchere 
For further information, call or write: Casa Bella, 3740-50 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Fla 33137, 800-327-7517 
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PEOREE INE, Wile Sele 


When asked about their methods, a number of interior designers are 
in the habit of using a stock response: ‘I always do interiors that 
reflect the people who come to me for advice.’ Fine. But, in actual 


practice, is that true? Some designers concen- 
trate on their own individual styles and tend 
to ignore their clients. But interiors are for 
people—not merely abstract statements of 
design. Concurrently, the people must give 
the designer something to reflect. An honest 
appraisal of their needs, desires and inter- 
ests. A mirror without an image to reflect is 
merely glass. 


When we visited interior designer 
David Whitcomb at the home of Paul 
and Olga Roebling, he had just com- 
pleted his own country house in up- 
state New York. With so many 
designers who specialize in urban 
apartments retreating to country 
headquarters, we wonder if there 
might not be an impact on future 
interiors? Perhaps the reaction has al- 
ready begun, and all the recent talk 
about the return to simplicity and 
harmonious, organic design is rooted 
in personal experience. See page 64. 


A home on a tropical island in Florida 
and a townhouse on Beekman Place 
represent the best of both worlds to 
interior designer Robert Neal. In Flor- 
ida he seeks seclusion, although not 
isolation, since he entertains guests 
from all over the world. Mr. Neal 
credits designers Ward Bennett and 
Ben Baldwin as the major influences in 
his simple approach to interiors. Now 
that we have seen his work in the 
tropics, we are curious to see what he 
will do with a townhouse in the 
world’s busiest city. See page 70. 


Leonard Stanley accurately describes 
the architecture of his house as ““barn- 
like.” The house is small, 2,400 square 
feet, including a downstairs guest 
apartment, which we did not show 
only because we ran out of pages. And 
Mr. Stanley’s extraordinary eye for 
objects made editing difficult enough. 
Mr. Stanley was awarded the Elsie de 
Wolfe Traveling Scholarship in 1958. 
Later he joined the interior design staff 
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of architects Welton Becket and Asso- / 
ciates. He also assisted designer Tony | 
Duquette before opening his own! 
business. See page 76. 










We first met Michigan-based designer | 
Mildred Friedman in New York. She 
had read our short editorial here about '§ 
seeking interior designs from all over: § 
the country, and brought pictures with | 
her of the residence she had just com- 
pleted for clients in Milwaukee. Al-- 
though our schedule allowed very | 
little time to learn more about Mrs. 
Friedman and her work, we were’ 
pleased to note that it has been pho- 
tographed by B.R. Korab of Troy, . 
Michigan. Landscape architect Tom 
Leid lives in Sussex, Wisconsin and | 
architect Fred Schweitzer lives in) 
Phoenix, Arizona—that covers a lot of | 
territory with one interior. See page 86. 


Interior designer Stephen Chase has | 
been a frequent contributor to Archi- 
tectural Digest. His work in the past has 
been described as “deliberately deco- 
rative,”” and he admits that his Beverly 
Hills apartment is “cluttered with 
memorabilia.”” The feature in this 
issue, about his Palm Springs home, 
however, reveals careful deliberation 
without self-conscious clutter. Instead 
of selecting items of great value, each 
piece was chosen especially because of 
its particular interest and beauty. Mr. 
Chase acknowledges that his ideas are 
constantly changing, and remarks of 
his desert home, “I could redo it today 
and improve it.” See page 98. 


In the past several years we’ve been 
happy to show a number of residences 
by Canadian interior designers, and 
we hope the rate will accelerate. This 
Toronto-based 1920s Pullman car 
should put us miles ahead. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most unusual assign- 
ments ever presented to an interior 
designer—Budd Sugarman or anyone 
else. We have shown jets and yachts, 
but never a railway car. We wish 
railway buff and social commentator 
Lucius Beebe were still alive to see this 
one. See page 106. 


continued on page 16 





it BUICK RIVIERA. Fourteen years ago, we came 
: lout with a very special Buick. It was an automobile 

ceagmgs oe to live in two different worlds—that of the luxury 
car, that of the road car. We called it Riviera, and lavished 
much technology and affection on it. In the process, 

we created a Classic. 

This is the Riviera 14 years later. Sei Cnoae 

bound. But the philosophy is the same. The 1977 Riviera 
may surround you with elegance and luxury, but it is still 
a driver's car. 

Its smooth, quiet ride is coupled with an ability to be 
ough in the corners. To respond with precision. To give 
ts driver a sense of the road. 

The standard suspension system includes front 

nd rear stabilizer bars. And special shock absorbers. 
nd for even better ride control, there’s an optional 
ide and handling package that includes firmer shocks 
nd springs and a larger rear stabilizer bar. 

Other driving assists include power steering. Which 

Ou manipulate with a leather-covered steering wheel, if 
Ou so order. And you can order disc brakes at all four 
al-[-]i-eeet-M(cr-l10 IC -MUa- 1 OLOM ALOR AMA manle “m= celle 
uropean touring and racing cars. 


| 
q — Riviera rides again. 


The standard engine is a 5.7 litre (850 CID) V-8. Or 
you can order a new 6.6 litre (403 CID) V-8. 

But as we indicated earlier, for all its roadability 
Riviera is a most satisfyingly elegant and luxurious 
automobile. 

For instance, while Riviera satisfies a serious 
driver's demand for agility, it also has more front and 
rear headroom than last year. And more rear legroom. 
(Not to mention more trunk room.) There is new 50/50 
front seating with twin armrests. Rich velour fabrics. And 
a highly functional instrument panel. 

The 1977 Riviera. It's a very special automobile. — 
Because it carries on a very special tradition. Something 
you'll never really grasp, until you get that available leather 
steering wheel in 
your own two hands 
and take a Riviera out 
into the real world. 
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Polaroid’ finest 





is now even better. 





Take the finest camera 
Polaroid has ever made, 
The SX-70 Land camera: 

You can focus from 
infinity to 10.4 inches 
(closer than you can get 
_ with almost any other 
camera in the world with- 
out a special lens). - 

You Meth ; 












A 12,000 rpm mot 
propels the already ala 
oping picture into your 
) 1976 Polaroid Corporation 


a lens,. 


POLAROID 
SX-70 LAND CAMERA 
ALPHA 1 


hand, hard, flat and dry. In 
minutes, you have a big, 
oXereLELaDAUY Bm ULUTT I e(cre BOE Ma 
3Ye@" color print. 

In daylight, exposure is 
controlled automatically 
by an electric eye which 
reads the light and sets 
both the aperture and 
shutter speed for you. 


A velvety chrome finish. 


A genuine leather wrap. 


PMS tietko ser telader lem eee 
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ocket or purse. 
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The new SX-70 Alpha 1. 


Add features like these: 

An adjustable leather 
neck strap, to make it 
even more portable. 

A monitored flash that 
makes final split-second 
corrections in exposure. 

A built-in tripod mount. 

Our new Superclear 
SX-70 film for brighter, 
sharper colors in minutes. 

And you have the new 
SX-70 Alpha 1. Polaroid’s 
finest camera, made 
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MARBRO PRESENTS “DIAMANT” 


An imported, star-bright crystal as flawlessly cut and faceted as that diamond you will 
always cherish. A MARBRO original; designed today — destined for tomorrow. 


MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH FINE FURNITURE 
STORES AND PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DECORATORS 
For pertinent details, please write Marbro Lamp Company, Executive Offices and Factory Showrooms, 
1625 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90015. 
PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: Chicago, Merchandise Mart; San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart; 
Dallas, Decorative Center; High Point, Southern Furniture Exposition Building; Atlanta, Merchandise Mart. 
FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, Hong Kong, Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, Tokyo, Vienna. © 
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continued from page 12 

Although Robert Uglesich’s work has 
ranged from a villa abroad, to yachts, 
to corporate jets, what he wanted for 
his own home was a feeling of a 
country greenhouse. He made that 
feeling especially evident with his use 
of treillage in the dining room. Then 
he expanded the small space with mir- 
rors. Mr. Uglesich took the direct ap- 
proach in his kitchen by moving walls. 
In this way, “I was able to add a 
comfortable sitting area as part of the 
kitchen.” A good cook, he can now 
enjoy talking with his friends while he 
prepares one of his favorite dinners— 
by design. See page 110. 


This has been a year of special honors 
for Dolores Del Rio, celebrating fifty 
years as an actress. There have been 
receptions, endless interviews and ret- 
rospective exhibitions of her films. 
Add these activities to her normally 
full schedule as an actress and as 
guiding spirit of a special day school 
for children of working Mexican ac- 
tors, and it seems amazing that she 
could find the time or energy to assist 
in the photographing of her home. 
Approaching midnight, she returned 
from a particularly long work session 
at the Estancia Infantil. Without remov- 
ing her chic gray wool cape, the inde- 
fatigable Miss Del Rio began 
arranging flowers, rearranging objects 
on a table, adjusting lamps and chairs. 
Contributing Editor Allen Carter was 
frankly dazzled by her vitality, and all 
of us at Architectural Digest are grateful 
for her perfectionist’s interest in the 
feature. See page 120. 


San Francisco-based Anthony Hail’s 
versatility is demonstrated with this 
two-room apartment for a young 
bachelor. Actually there are three 
rooms, but one is a minimal kitchen. 
Mr. Hail, recognized for his knowl- 
edgeable hand with antiques, turns his 
talent to the present-day problems of 
limited space, offering a fresh look 
that is at once contemporary and time- 
less. Hardly the grand antique-filled 
home on which he built his consider- 
able reputation. Is this a portent of 
things to come? See page 128. 
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Rathbeale Hall 
By Elizabeth 
Dickson 


San Francisco 
Statement 
By Ruth Miller 






Mlinaric 


Hail 


Geoffrey Bennison told us the inter- 
esting thing to him about the London 
flat in this issue was a confrontation 
with two costly items that his client) 
wanted to keep. The first was a large 
expanse of mirror “in the wrong) 
place.” Mr. Bennison solved this prob- | 
lem by placing a large architectural 
cupboard in front of the mirror. His 
solution for the second problem, a) 
wall-to-wall geometric carpet, was to 
pick up some colors in the furnishing | 
and reintroduce stripes, which he feels» 
have been “neglected for some time.” | 
As you will see, he also placed rugs on 
the carpet for further camouflage. To 
summarize, his solution was simply’) 
illusion. See page 140. 

































Harry Martin, our contributing editor) 
in Seattle, brought the work of interior) 
designer William Overholt to our at- 
tention recently. We are happy to) 
show his ideas for the first time in) 
Architectural Digest. This is one of the® 
results of our determination to find! 
designers throughout the country—we 2 
refuse to believe that excellence iss 
determined by geography. Mr. Martin} 
also wrote the text for this story and} 
arranged for Seattle photographer! 
Dick Busher to shoot it for us. Wer 
hope this is only the first of many» 
residences we will show from the state¢ 
of Washington. See page 150. | 


Georgian Prince Azamat Guirey is a: 
descendant of Genghis Khan andé 
shares his ancestor’s wanderlust.. 
Prince and Princess Guirey have es- 
tablished residences throughout the¢ 
world, including Rathbeale Hall, fea-. 
tured in this issue. This eighteenth-) 
century Irish country house, located 
near Dublin, was completely reno-) 
vated under the direction of interiory 
designer David Mlinaric. Mr. Mlinar- 
ic’s skill was last seen in the Septem- 
ber/October 1975 Architectural Digest 
and although antiques are plentiful he’ 
manages to keep his projects from: 
looking like museums. Rathbeale Hall 
testifies to this. It is alive with Tartar~ 
Georgian and British-Georgian ap-' 
peal. See page 156. 


continued on page 18 
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Mirror and reflected painting illuminated with Wendel projectors. 
U.S. Dept. of State, Washington, D.C. 


gored la¢ [815 ae 


for your viewing pleasure 


Wendelighting is a professional lighting 
system—the standard for illuminating objets 
d’art. It can bathe the exact contour of paint- 
ings, sculpture or fine furniture with bright, 
evenly distributed illumination—enhancing 
color, texture and form. And with its precision 
optical projectors inconspicuously concealed 
in the ceiling, Wendelighting makes a room 
glow! For a portfolio that includes a stereo 
viewer, a selection of seven stereo slides and 
full color pictures illustrating this exciting 
lighting, send $2.50. 


Vy i 
WENDELIGHTING 


DIVISION OF JACKSEN' INTERNATIONAL LTD. 
Dept. AD 9068 Gulver Bivd. 
Culver City, CA. 90230 #(213) 559-4310 
Consultants * Designers * Manufacturers 








PEOPLE-ARE PREIS Uls 


continued from page 16 


Fashion designer Suzi Brewster was 


| formerly a top New York photogra- 


pher’s model. Now a grandmother 
(her son photographed this feature), 
she is still a beauty and a dedicated 
individualist. Eugenia Sheppard wrote 
about her in a column, “She is the last 
of the great fashion models and living 
proof that top models never die, but 
just go on looking spectacular.” Suzi 
Brewster must be one of the few peo- 
ple to keep bowls of semiprecious 
stones placed about the room as if 
they were gumdrops. See page 162. 


The 6500-square-foot Central Park 
apartment belonging to Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Kahn posed an interesting 
challenge to interior designer Hariet 
Eckstein—how to create a warm, liva- 
ble setting that contrasts the luxury of 
the eighteenth century with the dyna- 
mism of New York penthouse living. 
By selecting furnishings for their 
quality and authenticity, and using a 
wide range of colors, she streamlined 
and enlivened the space without sacri- 
ficing subtlety. See page 164. 


One current American interior de- 
signer who may be truly called avant- 
garde is Joseph D’Urso. His work has 
become increasingly sophisticated 
and refined in the last five years, and 
his use of contemporary materials 
points the way to a radically different 
direction in design. This is Mr. 
D’Urso’s third appearance in the 
pages of Architectural Digest, and we 
hope to be showing more of his inno- 
vative work in the future. See page 174. 


Although we have mutual friends and 
colleagues, and had known the work of 
Italian textile designer Federico For- 
quet for some time, we met him for the 
first time at the Architectural Digest 
fifty-fifth anniversary party in New 
York. We are pleased that the meeting 
resulted in the present feature about 
his home in Tuscany. Signor Forquet 
told us that his design objective was 
“to respect, as much as possible, the 
original character of the place,” 
adding that he did not want to create 
“anything false.” See page 180. 0 
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Flexible Milieu 
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Study in Black 
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Federico 
Forquet in 
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GLENLIVE! 


| This is the original Scotch. 
| first licensed distillery. 


The ideal single malt Scotch. 
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that started it all, 


The prize product of Scotland’s 




















The most expensive 12-year-old Scotch. 
! Te has ever improved on it. 
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Furniture & Accessories 


Sole eastern representative for Gun Agell Designs 
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in the evening 
Camp Followers 
By T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings 





Drawing by Mary Petty 


Is PICASSO CAMP? Heavens to Betsy, what a question! Is the 
emperor naked? It’s sacrilege, that’s what it is. 

Well, I was just thinking aloud, that’s all. And what, 
pray, is your definition of camp? Camp is amusing 
entertainment, a travesty, a burlesque, a caricature. 

But what put the idea into your head that Picasso, of all 
people, exemplifies any of these topsy-turvy romps? 

A New York art critic. The critic wrote that the 
nineteenth-century artist William-Adolphe Bouguereau 
was camp, a travesty of old masters such as Raphael. 


Picasso and the Old Masters 

Then it occurred to me that Picasso, using distortions 
borrowed from African fetishes, made a similar camp of 
old masters—particularly the popular mid-nineteenth- 
century French Salon painters. 

Picasso takes an old master—a harem picture by 
Delacroix, for instance—and by applying the traditional 
distortions of African art, makes a grinning travesty, a 
burlesque—malicious camp of Delacroix. Haven’t you 
noticed Picasso’s usual subject matter is invariably that 
of Victorian old masters? Especially those with sentimen- 
tal themes—children on the seashore, a young girl arrang- 
ing a bouquet, a girl reflected in a mirror, a vase of 
flowers. Then by distortion—which, God knows, he 
didn’t invent—he concocts a primitive travesty that sug- 
gests, if anything, Beetle Bailey mangled by Sarge, or 
Little Nell, Pollyanna and Jeanie with the Light Brown 
Hair put through a meat grinder. 

Wait a minute. We laugh our heads off at campy 
caricatures. Why don’t we roll on the floor at Picasso? 

Because, Dear Heart, though Picasso is camp, it is grim, 
contrived, unoriginal camp—a brutal beating up of old 
masters—rather than true camp, which would make 
smiling, even uproarious fun of them. Apart from some 
pseudo-Arcadian jinks with fauns and Edwardian neo- 
mythology, Picasso is camp turned vengeful, destructive, 
cruel, with the paintbrush as a bludgeon. 


Paleolithic Camp 
But if Picasso is camp, what about the other founding 
fathers of modern art? What about Braque, Miro, Klee 
and Modigliani for instance? Are they camp? 
Of course they are. Like Picasso they looted the 
Sg Loseo City in ethnological museums for primitive art techniques and 
applied their findings to old-master subject matter. 
NAT CoiTaler Scearce Biotec Braque, using primitive cubistic abstractions, made a 
solemn travesty of old-master still life paintings. Miro 
HISTORIC SCIENCE HILL, SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY 40065 contrived a camped-up version of old-master paleolithic 


Telephone: 502 633 ia 
rock art, and so did Klee. Modigliani made a travesty of 





DIRECT IMPORTERS OF BRITISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE, ' 
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It isnt easy to Improve a Cadillac. 
But we did. 


Cadillac 1977 


The question is: How do you improve a car that consis- 
tently has had the highest repeat ownership and the high- 


est resale value of any U.S. luxury car make? How do 
you improve a Cadillac? 


What we did. 
We engineered the car from the ground up, to get more 


miles per gallon. To make more efficient use of space. 


Using the world’s foremost automotive technology, we 
literally created a new generation of the luxury car. New 
body. New chassis. New suspension system. New 


engine. It was a total effort that incorporated all require- 


ments into one fully integrated design. The result: a 
luxury car designed and engineered for a changing world. 
Increased mileage. Each of this new generation of 
Cadillacs— the Fleetwood Brougham, Coupe devVille and 
Sedan deVille—provides better mileage than its 1976 
counterpart. 

Room where it counts. There's more rear legroom and 
headroom in the DeVilles. The Brougham retains the 


legroom and headroom of its spacious 1976 counter- 


part. And all have that roomy, Cadillac-size trunk. 
A superb ride...and more. Luxury takes on a new 


dimension in Cadillac 1977. We gave it great new lines. 


Clean. Crisp. Sculptured. We built in extensive measures 
to help fight corrosion. Gave it a superb ride. With a 
new front suspension system...and match mounting 
of tires and wheels for rolling smoothness. In short, we 
built the next generation of the luxury car. 


How we did it. 


Basically, we built on success. Retaining what you like 
about Cadillac—the comfort, luxury, security and roominess 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 








—and adding to it. By using many of the design con- 
cepts of Seville and by taking full advantage of the most 
advanced automotive technology. 

Advanced engineering. The computer played an impor- 
tant role—performing in minutes what once required 
months. 


What it means to you. 


Greater fuel economy. The 1977 Fleetwood Brougham, 
Coupe deVille and Sedan deVille are designed to conserve 
fuel. In 1977 EPA mileage tests, Cadillac was estimated 
at 14 miles per gallon city and 18 mpg highway. (In 
California, EPA figures are lower.) Your mileage could vary 
depending upon the type of driving you do, your driving — 
habits, your cars condition and available equipment. 
More maneuverability. ..for easier parking. The turning 
circle of the DeVilles, for example, was dramatically re- 
duced from 45.1 to 40.5 feet curb-to-curb. Here is an 
agile luxury car. Quick to respond. With performance 
that could surprise you. 


Even more comfort and convenience. There's a new 
instrument panel that organizes things for you. New 
easy-entry/easy-exit door design. And for 1977, a 
shoulder/seat belt combination you can conveniently 
draw across your lap any way you like. 

A ride you won't believe...until you take a test drive. 
Your Cadillac dealer would be happy to arrange it. Then 
you'll discover why we call it the next generation of the 
luxury Car. 

And for a different kind of luxury...you might con- | 
sider the newly refined, international-size Seville by Cadillac 
...or the sporty 1977 Eldorado with front-wheel drive. 











Fleetwood Brougham 





Coupe deVille 








Sedan deVille 


























Exact reproduction of George Washington’s presidential desk 


Historic decisions were made here. 
They still are today. 


An expression of achievement for office or 


home. Many authentic reproductions. Richly 
interpreted details. Send $6.00 for 180-page 


“Library,” Kittinger, 1905B Elmwood Ave., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 14207. Showrooms: Boston, YESTERDAY 
New York, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, a 


Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 








Geoygetown 
SJoleacco e 
Gifts of good taste...and aroma 


“CIGARS OF THE MONTH” PLAN 

Every month...a box of the world’s finest cigars. 
As a gift for yourself, or a friend or business associate, we 
have selected twelve different brands of distinguished 
handmade cigars to delight aficionados or entice the 
beginner. The first shipment of 25 cigars is gift boxed 
(with your greeting) and is accompanied by a member- 
ship certificate and a descriptive 32 page catalog. The 
name of the giver and the recipient is printed on each 
certificate. Consecutive monthly shipments only. No 
substitutions please. Be sure to provide name and 
address of recipient. All cigars guaranteed to be fresh. 





Christmas: Punch April: EL Canelo August: Joya de Nicaragua 
January: C. Upmann May: Montecruz Sept: Suerdieck 

February: Danlys June: Bances Oct: Hoyo de Monterrey 
March: Los Puros July: Tabacalera Nov: Royal Jamaica 


3 Box Plan (75 cigars) $40.00 pp ¢6 Box Plan (150 cigars) $79.00 
e 12 Box Plan (300 cigars) $156.00 pp 


THE GEORGETOWN COLLECTION 

\ rare giftidea. We have carefully selected a medley of the world’s 
finest handmade, long-tiller cigars. Included are Royal Jamaica, 
Punch, Bances, Suerdieck, C. Upmann, Los Puros, among others. 
Every country that produces quality cigar leaf is represented. At- 
tractively gift boxed. Guaranteed fresh. 

Collection A: 28 different cigars —$25.00 pp e Collection B: 14 dit- 
ferent cigars —$12.50 pp e Collection C: 8 different cigars —$7.00 pp 


ygetown, 3144 M Street NW Dept. AD 
CLO * Washington, D.C. 20007 
Send check, m.o. or AMEX. BAC, MC # and expiration date. Indicate 


date gift should arrive and greeting or enclose card with order. 
32 page catalogs 50¢ —free with order. 





CUESIVSREAKRER 


continued from page 22 

conventional portraiture by imitating Cycladic sculpture. 
Come to think about it, there must have been a moment 
early in the century when the only visitors you saw 
peering around and visually looting otherwise deserted 
ethnological museums were the young artists now can- 
onized as “modern” pioneers. 

Frankly, you have me in a tailspin. Do you know what 
you are saying? You’re saying modern art is a 
pseudoethnological camp. Well, stop and think. Isn’t it? 

Why didn’t art critics and historians explain that so much 
of modern art is camp? Is camp such a shameful secret? 

Of course it isn’t. The gaiety called camp and the word 
camp have existed at least since the time of Charles II 
when promiscuous boys and girls made nocturnal forays 


WHY DIDN'T ANT GNiiGée 
AND HISTORIANS: EXPEAUN Misi 
MODERN ART IS CAMP? 


to the militia stationed outside London, and called their 
revels ‘a camp” or “camping.” Eighteenth-century art is 
alive with camp. The drawings of Cruikshank, Hogarth, 
Rowlandson and E. F. Burney are all treasured as exam- 
ples of uproarious camp. We laugh like mad at them as 
wonderful, witty, original social commentary. 

So why don’t we see modern art as just another variety 
of camp? Why do we take it so seriously, if fine carica- 
tures are witty and entertaining? 

I wonder about that, myself. I think it is because the 
modern art establishments are not only devoid of humor, 
they are trapped in the discredited social climate of the 
1920s that believed the bourgeoisie, faced with the 
supposed incomprehensibility of modern art, would be 
humbled aesthetically or damned as philistines. Turning 
a blind eye on its ethnological origins, modern art 
promoted itself as anew Athena springing from the head 
of Zeus. Modern art was the supposedly glittering 
unique phoenix rising from the bonfire of all traditional 
art—particularly the academic art of the Victorian bour- 
geoisie—and who ever heard of a comic phoenix? 


The Demise of a Myth 
Today that myth has expired. Now it is the phoenix 
that is sizzling, while the ashes are rising and taking the 
form of the muse of art, telling us with smiling mien that 
the artifacts of early man in ethnological museums were 
not intended as an aesthetic supermarket for making 
caricatures of old masters and debasing primitive art into 
a false, pretentious camp—camp made sanctimonious. 
So now, one last question. What about the Picasso | 
own? Is it insured? You bet. Put a notice on your front 
door saying it is unlocked, and hope for the best. 0 





Well known for his contribution to design, T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings is 
also famous for his witty and provocative books. He divides his time 
now between Athens and a Greek island, designing and/or writing. 












*PRICE MAY VARY ACCORDING TO STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 
12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 
86 PROOF * GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Why think of itas an expensive Scotch i 
when you can think of it as an inexpensive luxury? i 
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Elegance by Brown Jordan. A beautiful investment in solid comfort. From its romantic leaf and trellis 
design to its classic sabre legs, Elegance is truly a beautiful value. The hand-cast aluminum is hand welded, 
hand buffed and smoothly finished in baked enamel. Such meticulous construction is necessarily expensive. 
But if you appreciate the lasting beauty of fine craftsmanship, the value is far greater than the price. 


B ROWN JOR DAN At leading stores and interior designers. Write for free brochure, 


A SUBSIDIARY OF SCOTT PAPER COMPANY or send $2 for 62-page catalogue and nearest dealer to Brown Jordan, Box 1269, El Monte, California 91734. 











with 


YOU CaN... 


... capture the look of 
wood with the strength of steel. 
Kirsch Sherwood® traverse rods. 


...match your pretty 
paneling. Use Kirsch Superfine® 
conventional rod with a wood-like 
finish. Many Kirsch traverse rods 
feature Teflon-S® coating. 


7 decorate ona budget. ‘eee eee 

Can't afford painting, new PPP 

furniture, carpeting? iam : : 
Change your Kirsch 
window treatment. ' 
Nothing does 
more for a room— 
for less money. 


... get hundreds of ideas. 

In “Windows Beautiful.” 
Only $1.50. From your 

Kirsch dealer. Or send 


check or money order to: 


| Ro. Dee. CV-1176 Ki iN 
| Sturgis, Mich. 49091. k rsc 
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Drawing by E.R Kinstler 


Provincial Museums 


THE WORD provincial too often has an unnecessary and 
pejorative meaning. In this day when regional differences 
are diminishing, it should be a compliment, not a put- 
down, and I use it as such. We can do with all the variety 
we can save, and we can also do with the excellence of 
smallness as a reminder of human scale. | 

I say this by way of introducing two “provincial” i 
museums and the extraordinary delights that they, and 
others equally remote from our so-called cultural capi- i 
tals, have to offer. Both of them happen to be in the 
northeast corner of the country, and they are mentioned 
less because they are likely to fall into your path, than 
because there are almost surely museums near you, 
wherever you are, that can afford you similar pleasures. 
One is the Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute in 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, a neighbor, but not a part, 
of Williams College. The other is very nearly at the top of 
Vermont in the town of St. Johnsbury. 


Mr. Clark’s Museum 

The Clark Museum, as it is generally called, is essen- 
tially a one-man show, as the St. Johnsbury Athenaeum 
is also—one man’s taste, that is, not one man’s work. Mr. 
Clark, an army engineer by training, and a horse fancier, 
had a very personal eye and an unfashionable taste for 
his time. His collecting years were from 1912 to his death, 
in 1956, and he thought his art collection was nobody’s 
business but his own and his wife’s. When he opened his 
museum to assure the collection a permanent home, he 
provided no budget for publicity, and the building itself 
seemed almost to defy entrance. It was a marble structure 
that might have been a mausoleum, the home of a secret 
society or a bastion of private banking. 
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Riches in Small Compass 

The structure matters secondarily; its contents, which 
can only be hinted at, matter remarkably—thirty Renoirs, 
for example, some of the first quality. Have you ever had 
your eyes knocked out by a painting of six onions and a 
garlic bud? There are eleven Corots, small eighteenth- 
century drawing room pictures, including a Fragonard, 
little figure paintings by Millet of astonishing magnitude. 
There are Degas bronzes of horses, a great but tiny Degas 
self-portrait, and a small, magical Daumier. Most of 
these paintings are not as big as a sheet of typing paper. 
There are also Renaissance paintings—a Piero della Fran- 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Dept. C116, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90036 


Please send me the item(s) indicated below in the quantities 
specified. 


| 
| 
J 


Set(s) of Bordure Rouge Set(s) of 4 Bordure 
Dinnerware (four Rouge Salad Plates @ $16. 
5-piece place settings) Set(s) of 4 Imari Mugs@ $43. 
@ $94. 

Enclosed is my check for $ 

(California residents please add 6% sales tax.) 
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Name cesca, one of the three or four on this continent, a very 
ant (please print) bloody panel by Signorelli, a Mantegna, a Crivelli, two 

‘ e Goya portraits, one of them of first quality, excellent 
City_______State___Zip Winslow Homers, Sargents, and so on by the dozens. 
Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. ffer good in U.S.A. only.) 
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THE GLOW OF RECOGNITION. 
THE SLOW VELVETY PLEASURE. 
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“There is no fine cooking without perfect timing:’ 


—Paul Bocuse, Légion d’Honneur, Prix du Meilleur Ouvrier de France 


Paul Bocuse may well be the premier and most influential chef in all the world. He brings a 
|wealth of joy to the palate, a wealth of pride and precision to a demanding, often hectic pro- 
\fession. It is worth noting that his timepiece is the Rolex Oyster Perpetual Day-Date, carved 
\out of a solid block of gold with matching 18 kt. gold President bracelet (1803/8385). $3,300. .. 
bis for free catalogue, Rolex Watch U.S.A. Inc., Rolex Bidg., 665 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022. 
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The Square Gift... 
that’ll get a round of applause! 


This magnificent cocktail table is one of many special 
pieces from the Thomasville Tokaido collection. A subtle ele- 
gance Is created by blending select prima vera and olive ash 
burl veneers. Its timeless design is equally at home with both 
a traditional or a contemporary look. Choose from two dra- 
matic finishes: Imperial, a handsome medium fruitwood tone, 
and Shinto, a deep dark brown. Dimensions: 40’ square, 

14” high. See this special-gift idea now at your nearest 
Thomasville Tokaido dealer. For his address, call this toll-free 
number now: 800-243-6061. (In Connecticut, call 1-800-882-6500.) 
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CUSTOM 
FIXTURES 


en LALLA ORY 
Pas L eras 





for more information about large scale 
commercial fixtures write on your letterhead to... 


CLASSIC DECORATIONS 


A Division of Zerco Manufacturing Company 


500-AD North Main Springfield, Mo. 65805 
| Telephone - 417 869-1609 


Classic | | Decorations 
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RUSSELL LYNES @BSERViES 


continued from page 30 

Clark’s taste was nothing if not catholic, though he 
obviously had nouse for his contemporaries. In one small 
gallery are three sturdy Gérémes, a much-sneered-at 
salon painter when Clark bought them, and two 
Bouguereaus that would gladden the heart of any barfly— 
big, lusty nudes with glowing flesh and generous at- 
tributes. I have not even mentioned the collection of 
English silver or the prints and drawings. 

The St. Johnsbury Athenaeum gallery is an entirely 
different matter in scale and quality and interest. The 
Athenaeum is primarily a library, but on the back of it 
there is a gallery—one large, skylighted room. It is the 
only authentic 1870s American art gallery I know of 
anywhere in the country, and its charms are undeniable. 





THE SMALL MUSEUMTINV RES 
NAY SEDUGES 
THE EYE TO CONGENT Ne 





The room is dominated by a vast landscape, Domes of 
the Yosemite, by Albert Bierstadt, the so-called Hudson 
River School painter who rarely painted the Hudson but 
who loved vast expanses. The Brooklyn Museum ac- 
quired one last summer about the same size and is said to 
have paid $200,000 plus for it. With it are works by 
Cropsey, Asher Brown Durand, Worthington Whit- 
tredge and other splendid practitioners, including a few 
sculptures of undeniable nineteenth-century sentimental 
nobility. Nothing has changed since Governor Horace 
Fairbanks of Vermont presented it to his hometown. 


Provincial Virtues : 

These two very different museums have an enchant- 
ment in common with each other and with many small 
provincial museums. The small museum invites, nay 
seduces, the eye to concentrate on the intimate object. 
The sculpture or painting or drawing that is so often 
overwhelmed not only by size but by numbers in major 
museums, though it may not be an important master- 
piece, can speak quietly but authoritatively for itself. 

Peripheral vision plays tricks in museums. A picture or 
sculpture half seen out of the corner of the eye often 
refuses to be spurned. In the small museum it is never 
more than a few strides away, not galleries and marble 
halls and staircases and mobs of schoolchildren away. 
The pressure is off the visitor. The banquet may be rich, 
as it is at the Clark, but it is not endless. Though there 
may never be enough time to digest all the charms of 
more than a few especially delectable morsels, there is 
sufficient time to fall in love with them. 

And certainly who would deny the pleasant delights of 
love in the provinces? 0 





A New Englander graduated from Yale University, Mr. Lynes now 
lives in New York City and weekends in the Berkshires. He is the 
author of nine books and was formerly managing editor of Harper's. _ 





Compare the Potscrubber II 


dishwasher to what you've 
You be the judge. 


Compare our POTSCRUBBER II 
Performance and Full 30-Day 
Money Back Warranty. 
A POTSCRUBBER II Dishwasher 
(Model 950 or 1050) will help you 
out of a lot of tough scrapes. There's 
no pre-rinsing or pre-scraping. 
Just tip off hard pieces and larger 
_ scraps. A special Power Scrub® 
' cycle goes to work on your pots and 
| pans...even with a full load of 
| glasses, dishes and platters. 

Buy your Potscrubber IT 
' Dishwasher from a participating 
dealer in the 48 contiguous states, 
Hawaii or D.C. and eer a normal 
care. If you are 
not complete- 


| from whom you purchased the 

dishwasher within 30 daysand ~~ 
| present your certificate. He will 
take it back and refund your money. 





| Compare our incredibly dura- 
' ble interior with its ten-year 
tub plan. 
In addition to the warranty youll 
| receive a service contract that says, 
| “Tf the PermaTuf™ tub or door liner 
should fail to contain water due to 
| manufacturing defects such as 
| chipping, peeling or rusting within 
the nine (9)-year contract period 
| (ending ten years from purchase 
| date), General Electric will repair 
or replace the tub or door WITH- 
| OUT CHARGE for either PARTS or 
LABOR unless failure is due to 
| misuse or abuse. This Service 


been looking for. 


there's a Dial-a-Level® Rack which 
can be adjusted up and down. 


Contract applies to dishwashers 
with PermaTuf tub and door liner 


installed and retained for home use Compare our sound insulation. 
within the 48 contiguous states, 


A POTSCRUBBER II Dishwasher is 
remarkably quiet, thanks to its 
glass fiber insulation 
on top, front, sides, back, 
door and peice 

It's wie / 
the quietest 
dishwasher 
we've every. 
made. Zea o 
Compare "= 

our service. } 
When you buy GE, you get Cus- 
tomer Care® Service. It’s our pledge 
that wherever you go in the 48 con- 
tiguous states, Hawaii or D.C., you'll 
find either a trained GE technician or 
a GE selected ervicer nearby. 


WARRANTY TO CONS 
, 





































strict of Columbia,” 3604 Housekeeping 
Service provided by our Customer 
Care® Factory Service Organization 
...or by one of our franchised 
Customer Care Servicers. 
Compare our spacious interior. 
Its got a tub opening thats larger ¢ 
than most competitive models 
and none is larger.Evenwithall 4 
its roominess, it fits right into the 
space of your old one. And because 
you sometimes have very tall glasses © 
to wash in the top rack or very large 
Pieter to wash in the bottom one, 
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This is a 2.45 carat round solitaire. 





(Enlarged for detail.) 





How close can you come 
to eternity? 


Perhaps when you look into the heart of a diamond, you can 
begin to understand. 

Although this photograph captures one beautiful moment of this 
diamond, no photograph can capture, in split second time, the true nature 
of this elusive, spontaneous beauty. Because every color is there. Every- 
where. Never seeming to be in the same place twice. Jumping from a 
slash of red, to a glint of green, a glimmer of orange and yellow, then into 
a flash of blue. Over and over again. With an intensity and a “fire” that 
never dies. 

An infinity of prisms and mirrors with no beginning and no end. 
Created over a million years ago, to be alive a million years from now. 

Like this 2.45 carat diamond. Very large, and very rare. Valued at 
approximately $18,000." With no equal, because no two diamonds 
are ever created the same. It reaches out as only a diamond can, 
seeming to hold back the sands of time. 


A diamond is forever. 
*This price refers to this specific stone. Other stones of the same size will vary in value, sometimes 
much higher or lower, according to the individual characteristics of each stone. De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 
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Why Not Buy Prints? 
By Howard L. Katzander 


PABLO PICASSO'S FIRST ETCHING, Le Repas 
Frugal, is one of the greatest prints in 
the history of printmaking. It is also 
one of the most valued. It has sold at 
auction in contemporary times for as 
little as $20,700 (1964, Klipstein & 
Kornfeld, Berne, Switzerland) and as 
high as $187,162 (1973, Kornfeld, 
Berne), including the gallery’s 15 per- 
cent buyer’s premium. Both impres- 
sions were from the original edition of 
thirty prints taken from the plate in 
Paris in 1904, before the plate was 
bought by Ambroise Vollard and 
faced with steel to extend its life. 

There are four impressions from the 
first edition in museums in the United 
States—two in the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, including the famous blue 
print; one in the Boston Museum, in- 
scribed by Picasso to a Mlle. Gatti; and 
one in the Sterling and Francine Clark 
Art Institute in Williamstown, Mas- 
sachusetts. Two others have passed 
through the hands of American dealers 
in recent years. The Reiss-Cohen Gal- 
lery of New York sold an example 
inscribed to the poet Guillaume Apol- 
linaire the day before Picasso’s death. 
It went to a Japanese collector. H. P. 
Kraus, the New York dealer in prints, 
sold an example dedicated to Enrico 
Casanovas, a Barcelona sculptor, to a 
German collector in 1974. 

In recent weeks two New York deal- 
ers have acquired examples at sales in 
Europe, bringing the total in the 
United States to six and the known 
total to eight of the thirty prints in the 
first edition. The Schickman Gallery 
of New York paid $107,690 at 
Christie’s in London, including a 10 
percent premium, for an impression 
dedicated to Sebastian Junyent, a 
Spanish painter. David Tunick, an- 
other New York dealer, a few weeks 
earlier bought an example trimmed to 
the plate mark ina sale at Klipstein & 
Kornfeld in Berne for $57,500, includ- 
ing the 15 percent buyer’s premium 
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Two versions of this print were taken from 


the same plate. One was in an edition of 30 
printed in 1904 under the supervision of 
Picasso, and was inscribed with a dedication 
to Sebastian Junyent, a Spanish painter who 
had done a portrait of Picasso. The other 
was issued in Paris in 1913 after the plate 
had been steel-faced. It was printed in an 
edition of 250 on paper with the Van Gelder 
watermark. One sold at Christie's auction 
gallery in London for $107,690, the other 
print sold at Sotheby Parke Bernet in New 
York for $12,000. 











A Picasso etching, 1930, from Les Méta- 
morphoses d’Ovide, one of two artist's 
proofs after the plate was steel-faced. In good 
condition, it sold for $600 at Sotheby Parke 
Bernet in New York. 





































charged by Kornfeld. All sorts of fac- | 
tors enter into those price differentials _ 
between the prints in the two recent), 
sales and the high point of the Berne 
sale in 1973. 
Vollard published two additional. 
editions of Le Repas Frugal after the: 
plate was steel faced. One was printed: 
in an edition of twenty-seven or) 
twenty-nine on Japan paper. It was). 
Print No. 1 in a portfolio of fourteen’ 
Picasso etchings called Les Saltimban-' 
ques. The second edition consisted of) 
250 impressions on Van Gelder paper.’ | 
An example from the Japan paper) 
edition today might be worth $32,000-._ 
$37,500 in a gallery. Prints from thes 
third edition are available at betweenr 
$25,000-$30,000. 
Why is there such a difference inj 
the value of prints pulled from thee 
same plate in the same edition, let! 
alone those in different editions? 
Does a person buying contempo-.| 
rary prints today have to worry about} 
such fine points to be sure of getting, 
just what he pays for? 
As to the first question, subjectivee 
aesthetic considerations are the bigg 
factor. One person’s opinion may dif-- 
fer from another's as to the merits of! 
any two prints from the same edition. 
Some hold the opinion that the first! 
print pulled in an edition is moree 
desirable than subsequent prints. That!| 
is why the artist’s proof will some-- 
times bring more than later impres-- 
sions. Others look at the print itself, 
regardless of whether it is signed or! 
how it is signed, or whether it iss 
dedicated to someone of importance. 
They look at the clarity and depth off 
the impression, the detail, the lumi-_ 
nosity. The print sold at Christie’s iss 
much darker than the 1973 Kornfeld! 
print—which gives it richer tones, but! 
perhaps less detail. The latter print, 
bought by David Tunick at the bar- 
gain price of $57,000, was regarded by’ 
Kornfeld as the finest he has ever 
handled. But it was trimmed to the’ 
plate line and consequently there were’ | 
no margins and no signature or dedi- | 
cation. Mr. Tunick, being a specialist’ 
continued on page 42° 





Nulone Security Systems 


...because there are some things in your life 
that simply cannot be replaced. 
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It's not the monetary value, your insur- The NuTone people knew this. That’s 
ance will cover that. But it’s an antique... one reason they’ ve developed the most 
a thing of beauty... that some dedicated advanced Security System on the market 
artisan, now long gone, created with all the today. To protect the irreplaceable things in 
love and skill at his command. And if it your life. Write for complete information 
should be stolen or destroyed, it will leave to W.A. Bradley, 
a void in your life that can never NuTone, P.O. Box 1580, 
quite be filled. Cincinnati, Ohio 45201 





Nulone Housing Products 


Dept. AD-II, Form 3280-I. 
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THE FOUR CORNERS OF THE EARTH HERE ASSEMBLE. 
AROUND: THE ROUND TABLE, SEATING SILK-SCREENED 
WITH BJORN WINE YMBOLIC MOTIFS OF “NORTH, 
EAST, SOUTH, WEST” INVITE YOU TO PARTAKE IN MYTH- 
ICAL CHAIRS..CHOOSE BOLD:-CONTEMPORARY GRAPHIC 
OR TRADITIONAL STYLE R ITH IMAGERY. BOTH ARE 
IN LIMITED EDITIONS OF 300 WITH THE ARTIST’S SIGNA- 
iC) == Ny PD) 7 #R PRINTED ON EACH CHAIR 
AND TABLE: DESIGNE! 3JORN WIINBLAD FOR ROSEN- 
THAL AND TETLEB ADINAL POINTS,” THEY 
OVE) =8s)a5 Wes : ADINAL POINTS: NEW 
YORK, CHICAGO, L ( iA VN Wat Nlelsierer 
. THROUGH YOUR DES#e 7 

FOR INFORMATION, 

STREET, NEW YORK, 
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Baker Furniture 


Collector’s Edition 





ie Baker Collector's 
Edition is a selection of repro- 
ductions which exemplify the 
enduring qualities of outstand- 
ing early design: proportion, 
detail, finish and material. Each 
is meticulously reproduced in 
the 18th century tradition of 
skilled hand-craftsmanship. 

For example, the swan 
neck pediment of our Geor- 
gian mahogany secretary is 
intricately pierced in the man- 
ner of the original. On each of 





the five drawer fronts of the 
William and Mary chest, 
inlays and bandings surround 
rare French walnut veneers. 
Both the knee and foot of the 
Chippendale cabriole chair leg 





listed below through your 
furniture retailer, interior 
designer or architect. 


are deeply carved. 
Many more 
examples are 
available in 
fine stores 
everywhere. 
You are in- 
vited to see 
the entire 
Baker collec- 
tion in any of the showrooms 





aker 


Cc 


Showrooms in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Grand Rapids, High Point, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Miami, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
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continued from page 38 








Another print from Les Métamorphoses 
d’Ovide, one of only five impressions before 
this plate was steel-faced, sold at $900 in the 
same sale, at Sotheby Parke Bernet. 


RN 





Hommage a Bacchus, signed in pencil 
and numbered 8/50, lithograph, sold at 
auction for $4,500. 


My Se 





Les Banderilles, 1959 linoleum cut 


printed in colors, signed in pencil and num- 
bered 8/50, $5,500. 
42 


ART MARKET 


in old-master prints, does not see this 
as a disadvantage, since the quality of 
the impression itself was superior. 

Prints from the later editions are 
diminished in value because 1) the 
quality of the plate was reduced by the 
steel facing, 2) the resulting impres- 
sion is less appealing to the trained 
eye—and 3) there are more of them. 

As to the question of getting what 
you pay for, indeed you should worry 
about all these fine points—and a few 
more. Prints bought from a reputable 
auction house or gallery have the 
cachet, reputation and expertise of 
these establishments behind them. 
But in buying contemporary prints 
you are better off dealing directly with 
the publisher, who can be presumed 
to have a reputation to maintain and 
from whom you can obtain a clear 
statement as to what a print is—how 
and by whom it was printed, and to 
what extent the edition is limited. A 
limited edition of 4,000 prints is un- 
likely to be worthwhile from either the 
artistic or the financial point of view. 

Whenever you buy a print or, for 
that matter, a car, you should insist on 
having a full description in writing that 
should tell you exactly what you are 
buying; for prints, the number in the 
edition and the number of the print in 
the edition sequence—that is, whether 
it is the twenty-second of fifty, written 
as 22/50. There should also be a guar- 
antee that it is the only edition and that 
after the last authorized impression 
was pulled, the plate or plates were 
destroyed. A dealer should be able to 
provide a copy of a letter from the 
publisher, or the publisher’s own liter- 
ature describing the work. 

If you want to start from ground 
zero and work your way up to the level 
of Le Repas Frugal, you could do worse 
than cultivate a good dealer in whose 
portfolios you will surely find prints at 
every possible price level. David 
Tunick, the New York dealer in prints 
of all periods, keeps a portfolio for 
students in which he has prints for as 
little as fifty cents. 

He also has an impression of Rem- 
brandt’s Three Crosses. You can buy 
that one for $200,000. 0 


ol 
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Toros, Vallauris. This linoleam cut was 
printed in colors in 1958, signed in red 
crayon and numbered 88/195. It sold for 
$1,500 at Sotheby Parke Bernet in News 


York. This particular specimen had uneven 
inking, full margins, and some slight soiling 
on the edges, although the overall condition 
of the print was good. | 





Picasso's most important woodcut, Buste 
de Jeune Femme, 1906, a fine impression, 
in good condition, printed in rich umber, 


signed in pencil and numbered 2/15. It sold’ 


for $37,500 at Sotheby Parke Bernet in 
New York. This edition of fifteen impres- 
sions was printed in 1933, and measures 
21% by 15% inches. Only two impressions 
earlier than the one above (including one 
impression that is incomplete) are known. 
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' When we talk to people about their refrigerators, 


One point that almost always comes up is finger- 


i prints on the doors. So, we decided to do some- 


_ thing about them. 


Now you can buy a Whirlpool refrigerator- 
freezer that has textured steel doors. They're 
strong. They're attractive. And best of all, they’re 


| designed to minimize fingerprints. 


Of course that’s just the beginning of the 


<=> 
Whirl 


Home 


Bes: 


benefits you'll enjoy with a new Whirlpool 
refrigerator-freezer. 

Nifty things like water and ice through the door. 
Our Activated Charcoal Filter. Crispers with special 
humidity seals. And, on most models, the Whirlpool 
easy-to-clean, long-lasting, porcelain enameled 
interior. 

Put them all together and you're talking about 
one of the best refrigerators ever made. 


pool 


ppliances 


We believe quality can be beautiful. 
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CONTEMPORARY VERSION OF CLASSIC eel TI oa t 
TRIM EXTERIOR SIZE, UNUSUALLY GENEROU) 
INTERIOR ROOM.A Mes EDITION fe tl iad 
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e S-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC | 
TRANSMISSION |]. 
WITH TORQUE | 


CONTROL PANEL. 
e ADJUSTABLE 


UNIQUE ENGINE: 8 CYLINDERS, 
_V-TYPE.OVERHEAD CAMSHAFT. 














BREAKERLESS TRANSISTORIZED Ae Ee ea ae | 
IGNITION. C.I.S. MECHANICALLY- Sse NaI eae een ae 
OPERATED FUEL_ INJECTION. CLIMATE CONTROL. PLUS 
ELECTRIC FUEL PUMP. °* AM/FM STEREO TACHOMETER. 
FORGED STEEL CRANKSHAFT. tel OMAR PLO ay N= 1m a * CRUISE ai 
SODIUM FILLED EXHAUST VALVES. ELECTRIC ANTENNA. CONTROL. 

LIGHT ALLOY CYLINDER HEAO. e¢ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 
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POWER STEERING: RECIRCULATING 
BALL-TYPE. TURNING CIRCLE : 39’ 
TELESCOPIC STEERING COLUMN. 
ADDITIONAL SHOCK 
Mails t= b-5) 
 DAMPENS ROAD 
VIBRATIONS. s 
STEERING GEAR \ 
CASE : LOCATED 2 
BEHIND FRONT AXLE 
FOR SAFETY. 
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GAS TANK: MOUNTED | 
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ANATOMICALLY 
DESIGNED SEATS 
UPHOLSTERED IN 
LEATHER. 





SS) 
fo y aes Se = 
REAR SUSPENSION: FULLY INDEPENDENT. 

DIAGONAL PIVOT SWING AXLE, ANTI-LIET 


CONTROL. GAS PRESSURIZED 
SHOCK ABSORBERS. 


TRUNK SPACE: 
4) - 18.2 CUBIC FEET: 








TO ROAD 
SURFACE. 


FULLY INDEPE haa 
-DIVE 


CONTROL , ZERO-OFFSET 
STEERING. ALL JOINTS 
LUBRICATED FOR 


GAS PRESSURIZED 
ABSORBERS. 


- PADDED AND FINISHED 
FOR SAFETY AS WELL 
AS SUMPTUOUSNESS. 


INDEPENDENT VERTICAL 
WHEEL ACTION: 
EACH WHEEL 
STAYS MATED 





POWER BRAKES: 4-WHEEL DISCS (A). 
FRONT DISCS VENTILATED. 


FURTHER COOLED BY 
TURBOBLADES 

(B). AUXILIARY DRUM 
BRAKES ON REAR 
WHEELS. DUAL 
HYDRAULIC 


a ls 
SHOCK 


CENTRAL LOCKING SYSTEM: 


LOCKS ALL DOORS, TRUNK,GAS 
FILLER PORT IN ONE MOTION. 
PATENTED TAPERED CONE DOOR 
LOCKS WITHSTAND OVER 6000LB. 
LOAD. 





HOOD ORNAMENT: SINCE 1886, 
SYMBOL OF | 
AUTOMOBILES 
ENGINEERED 
LIKE NO OTHER 
CARS IN THE 
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© MERCEDES-BENZ 
OF NORTH AMERICA 
on 1976 





























ARCHITECTURAL 
PANELING iwc 


969 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 10022 / 371-9632-3 





We will 

listen very 

attentively to your 

wants and needs, concentrate 

on your taste and preference and 
satisfy your imagination. Our staff will spend endless hours 
sketching, planning, drafting and even building a model to scale 
of your new room. The cabinets, panels, and fireplaces 

are made of the highest quality materials and are 
superbly crafted in hand rubbed finishes. 






DALLAS — VIVIAN WATSON ASSOCIATES 
HOUSTON — STANLEY FLOORS 
CHICAGO — MIKE BELL, INC. 


hee 


Send Custom Paneling Brochure & Color Slides. $3.00 enclosed. 














L] Send Information for Pre-Finished Carved Mouldings and 
Panels in Traditional! Styling. 
Standard Sizes for Easy Installation and Economy. (Contract) 





Russell MacMasters 


DESIGN 
DIALOGUE 


An Interview with John Dickinson 
By Sam Burchell 





THE ART OF SIMPLICITY, the elegance of understatement, the 
assured sense of style—these are not, to be frank, ¥J 
qualities often encountered today. Oddly enough, they 
are as rare in the field of interior design as they are among 
writers, painters, politicians, tastemakers of all kinds. In 
an era of mediocrity such qualities are often suspect, but 
happily they do exist. And they exist, as indeed they 
should, among interior designers. 
John Dickinson of San Francisco is one of this select 
company, an interior designer of firm opinions, elegant . 
assurance and an almost fanatical belief in the purity of 
space. Actually, for him the proper use and control of ' 
space is the essence of interior design. 


The Uses of Space 

“T am interested in total environment,” he says. “And I 
always try to work with the architect from the very 
beginning. There is really no other way, since space is the 
key to everything—not fabrics, not color, not accessories. 

“Though I feel that I am primarily a contemporary 
designer, I think you will understand something of my 
concept of space when I say how very much I admire 
those entrance halls in Georgian manors. They are || 
invariably bare and formal and, above all, they do not 7 
represent wasted space. They are pure space, designed to 
engage all the senses at one time, and they serve to provide © 
the key—a very simple one, really—to fine design.” 

In San Francisco Mr. Dickinson has a unique apart- 
ment of his own, a converted firehouse, which allows him 
to experiment with those large areas that he needs for | 
work and living and entertaining. And in spite of the — | 
generally uncluttered space his house provides, he would © 
simplify even more drastically. 

“If | were to do it over again,” he explains, “I would 
eliminate tables and sofas completely, substituting some- 
thing unobtrusive and comfortable to sit on. Fabrics 
would be monochromatic, lighting would be soft and 
diffuse and perhaps | might find one staggering piece of 
sculpture to emphasize the space dramatically.” 





Purity in Design 

With his insistence on purity and muted style, he is 
inclined to reject the kind of props upon which many 
interior designers depend. And he would boldly elimi- 
nate most forms of lighting, all color, the usual furniture, 
decorator fabrics and, to a large extent, antiques. 

What, then, is left? The question is one to which John | | 
Dickinson has addressed his entire career. His comments 
on the purity of design are provocative. 

On Lighting: “Endless work is required to keep up with 


continued on page 48 






























































BAGHERA vase 
For descriptive brochure and name of nearest dealer, write to 
Lalique, Dep't AB, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 





































A good trip 
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lark Bre rertecs 


Send for color brochure. Empire State Bldg., N.Y., N.Y. 10001 


All Lark Luggage with outer fabric coverings is protected by 
DUPONT ZEPEL* soil/stain repeller. 


Copyright © 1976, Lark Luggage Corporation 


It’s the same old battle. You vs. winter. And 
though you’re armed with fur, wool and leather 
up to your knees, you can’t win. Give up. 

, Phrow in the gloves. Come to Palm Springs. 
Here, you can rekindle your spirit. Throw 
yourself into a frenzy of golf, tennis, bicycling and horseback 

riding. Ride the Aerial Tramway and survey the desert 
from 8500 feet. Or rest by the pool and think about the 
snowstorm you're missing. There are over 200 hotels in this 

About yourself. About 


blue-skied, non-foggy wonderland. “ 
They'll help you put warmth y 7 
everything. Even about winter. 
e e 
Palm Springs will 


a i a aeal z ie — ae ‘. 
make you feel a lot better 
about winter. 








Convention and Visitors Bureau 
Dept. SUN-12 

Palm Springs, CA. 92262 

Send me your free Sunny 
Information Guide 
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DESIGN DIALOGUE 


continued from page 46 

all the latest technological developments. Lighting, of 
course, defines space, and every house has different 
requirements. To create correct lighting is something like 
writing music. Music has to be heard, and lighting has to 
be seen. To be honest, lighting is primarily structural. 
Most of the time it is the last thing a designer will do, and 
it should be the first. I can’t tell you how many ceilings I’ve 
ripped up after the lighting was in.” 

On Color: “I don’t really like color at all. Naturally, I 
can use it, but every time I’ve done a room with lots of 
color, I’ve been unhappy about it. Color is a great way to 
cover up mistakes and to compensate for lack of skill. I’m 
not interested in instant appeal, and I don’t want some- 
thing leaping out to overwhelm you.” 


“T DON'T WANT 
A ROOM LEAPING Obi 
TO OVERWHEEM YORE 





On Fabrics: “I don’t like to use decorator fabrics, largely 
because they have a specific identity. I can’t abide putting 
things in people’s houses that can be seen other places. 
There are many ways to create patterns and textures, and 
a unique space should dictate a unique material. Long 
ago I was one of the first designers to use men’s clothing 
fabrics for furniture and wallcoverings, but I’m beyond 
all that. Basically, I prefer canvas now,; it’s marvelous, 
cheap, allows for extra slipcovers, and it doesn’t say 
anything. There are any number of industrial materials, 
too—things I’m sure I haven't heard of. I’m having great 
fun experimenting with parachute material.” 

On Furniture: “I will say I’m completely disinterested in 
going out and buying furniture for a client’s house. The 
alternative—and to me the essential one—is to design it 
myself. I’m not being arrogant when I say this is the 
difference between buying prét-a-porter and haute couture 
clothes. At the moment I’m experimenting with furniture 
based on human bone structure. Who needs any more 
bamboo? I’ve got one bamboo bed, that’s enough.” 

To many, John Dickinson’s opinions may seem ico- 
noclastic—and more than a little eccentric—but they are 
honest enough to have given him a devoted clientele. 


Style is the Essence 

“T think it’s nonsense to say that a room should look 
like the client,” he says with characteristic directness. 
“Otherwise, what is the point of calling on me? Interior 
design is my profession, and it is my job to take the client 
where he cannot go himself.” 

Mr. Dickinson’s style, too, is easily identifiable, 
though difficult to duplicate. Paradoxically enough, it is 
difficult to duplicate because of its very simplicity—an 
awesome simplicity based on a life devoted to design and 
on an intellectual approach to a profession sometimes 
concerned with surface values alone. 
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Ridgefield, Conn. Innovative 8-room contemporary created of cypress, 
stone and glass in a beautiful 6-acre hemlock grove with stream. 
Free flow interior design. Glass enclosed conservatory. Fireplaces. 
Master suite occupies second floor and opens to sun terrace. 50’ 
terrace overlooks pond and waterfall. $475,000. AD-45564. 


Magnificent 
Contemporaries 


...offered through Previews inc....to brighten your life- 
style. Living contemporarily is the modern way. Picture 
yourself in...a house reflected in its own pond with a 
waterfall...a home built for music fronting on Long Island 
Sound...a residence within the grounds of Ocean City Golf 
and Yacht Club...a fabulous three pavilion house in an 18- 
acre wooded setting...a curvilinear abstract sculpture with 
free flow of living space designed by a husband and wife 
architectural team...or living with the sun in an idyllic at- 
mosphere on the beautiful Charles River. 


Make your dreams come true...it’s easy the Previews way. 
Illustrated brochures on these contemporaries and other 
fine properties available on request. 


Previews 1976/77 Guide to Fine Real Estate available at $6.00. 


Previews INC. 


® 
International Real Estate Marketing Realto rs 


20 Kilby St., Boston, MA 02109 ® (617) 227-4995 
65 East 55th St., New York, N.Y. 10022 * (212) 758-2630 
1054 31st St.,N.W.,Washington, D.C. 20007 * (202) 338-3511 


Greenwich, Ct. * Palm Beach * Chicago * Denver * Scottsdale » Los Angeles 
San Francisco * Representatives in Europe, Middle East, Far East 








South Lincoln, Mass. Called an “all concrete abstract sculpture” by 


Life Magazine, this curvilinear, multi-level 150-foot flow of living 
space has 12 living areas defined by rounded walls and shifts in 
levels. Natural light slides in through many skylights, windows and 
7 sets of sliding glass doors. $300,000. AD-BBO0015. 





Berlin, Md. Waterfront contemporary within grounds of Ocean 
City Golf and Yacht Club. A sportman’s paradise with 125’ water 
frontage, protected mooring and access to ocean...superb fish- 
ing, boating. Beautifully built and maintained 14-room residence 
with luxurious guest apartment. $245,000. AD-11119. 
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Kings Point, L.I., N.Y. This 13-room contemporary with custom- 
designed music system fronts for 280’ on L.I. Sound. A fabulous 
layout for living and entertaining. Dramatic 2-story living room 
with balcony and fireplace...opens to deck facing Long Island 
Sound. Studio and office. Offered at $595,000. AD-55312. 





Dover, Mass. A blend of 


in scoops and glass walls flood 


the interiors of this 17-r mporary, overlooking Charles 
River, with sunshine and lig! ial »ms for hobbyists. 2 acres 
with privacy and 450’ river frontage. ge river bank terrace. 
Only %2-hour from Boston. Off 1 at $ ). AD-52076. 
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Frederick, Md. A 3-pavilion house in an 18-acre wooded setting with 
stream. Designed and built in 1972 by prize winning architect Hugh 
Newell Jacobsen, FAIA. White painted brick. 7200 sq. ft. of beautiful 
living space with large glass areas. 60’ living room. Heated swim- 
ming pool, cabana. $830,000. AD-11122. 








Progressions: A collection of (5) sophis- 
ticated contemporary floral & geometric 
designs. Featuring both large and 

small scale repeats in 54” widths. 

Each pattern of this highly versatile 
collection comes in (9) 


® 


different colorways. All treated with Zepel 
soil resistant finish. Top/ Paradox: 
31455—Blue and Camel in Free-hand 
Geometric design. Bottom/ Parallax: 
31462—Beige and Cadet in 

a Floral/Leaf design. 
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reate a special space 
for your leisure hours. 


Handcrafted hardwood, foldable frame, with seat and floating back 
of heavy natural canvas. Canvas chair, #7885, 98.00; postage and 
handling, 4.50 


Enliven a room with the opulence of the great Oriental rugs, 
brilliantly updated, 36x64”. Indian tapestry, #3152, 375.00; postage 
and handling, 5.00 


An inventive idea in space-saving furniture—three nesting tables of 
selected oak. 16” square, 16¥2” high. Nesting oak tables, #7970, 100.00; 
postage and handling, 7.50 


Signed original Ron Moss sculpture of welded steel and hand- 
finished matte brass, 8” high. Who says fine art can’t be fun! Herkimer, 
#7981, 155.00; postage and handling, 3.50 

The off-white color and fluffy texture characterize a kind of rug 
unique in all the world. Flokati rug, 6’x9’, #8050, 145.00; postage and 
handling, 4.75; 4'x6’, #8051, 65.00; postage and handling, 3.75 







Kelerdoscape 


For your gratis full-color catalog, 
write Kaleidoscope, Dept. 13T, 
2201 Faulkner Road N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 30324, or call 


Aedentlose 
es ELAVSOW 800-241-0504 TOLL-FREE. 


— J 
For your convenience, we accept Master Charge, BunkAmericard, 
American Express and Diners Club. 
ae 















Design and Culture with Brio 
By William Murray 


A FRENCH visitor to Milan was once quoted in a local 
magazine to the effect that the city “has a verve London 
has lost, Paris is losing and New York can never have.” 
“But Milan is a capital in search of a country,” a Roman 
friend of mine once said, ‘and the country it’s probably 
searching for is the United States.’” He did not mean the 
remark as a compliment, because, like most Romans, he 
despises Milan and the Milanese for what he regards as 
their appalling materialism. “All the Milanese ever think 
about is money,” he continued. “I never go to Milan.” 


Design in Milan 

Neither attitude is entirely inappropriate. The 
Milanese are materialistic. They are also hometown 
boosters on a scale not even imagined outside of Texas. 
Visitors here will inevitably find themselves being re- 
galed with statistics while being whisked about to gawk 
at such local wonders as the country’s only efficient 
subway system and the small forest of glass-and-steel 
skyscrapers that soars over the newer sections of town. 

The point is that the pursuit of profit can be a lot of 
fun, especially if it leads to the sort of well-designed 
possessions that so delight the Milanese heart. It’s con- 
sidered de rigueur, for instance, to have an expensive car, a 
yacht, a good art collection, some fine antiques and the 
usual furs and jewels for one’s wife—and a box at La 
Scala. It’s also important to be able to entertain well, and 
the parties given by the rich of Milan-are usually 
Lucullan. Any occasion is a good one. A few years ago an 
industrialist invited three hundred people to dinner to 
celebrate the loss of a daughter’s first baby tooth. 


Elegant Shopping 

These districts are now scattered all over town, but 
everybody’s favorite is still the Via Montenapoleone, a 
narrow, gently curving street lined by superelegant little 
shops and boutiques that cater exclusively to bulging 
pocketbooks. This famous thoroughfare is not a place to 
look for bargains, but the quality of the goods on display 
is high and the current strength of the dollar in relation to 
the lira can justify many purchases, especially of leather 
goods, jewelry, modern art and furniture. 

Despite all the modern construction and the creation 
of new hubs all over town, the Milanese continue to 
crowd into the old city, which a local architect once 
compared to a huge cobweb. “At the center of it crouches 
the Duomo,” he explained, ‘and everything is drawn 
centripetally toward it.” And why not? The incredible 
architectural and ornamental complexity of this Gothic 
structure, which some have likened to a huge wedding 


continued on page 54 
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Boggs 
_ Cranberry Liqueur. 
The beginning of an 
~ American fre 


The taste of Boggs is as unique as America : 
itself. Because Boggs begins with American een 
ote aou tee OI OmeCa eer oes R SUT MR Da 
MOR Meteo Cesc teaco meni hmitmauiiay le: 

And because American cranberries are so 
filled with flavor and so rich, Boggs is smooth 
and inviting. 

Sip it straight or on the rocks. 

Boggs Cranberry Liqueur. Tart but sweet. 
New but familiar. Very much like Am 
itself. Surprising. __ 
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Soggs may not yet be in your favorite store. If not, call toll free 800-243-9188. (Conn.800-942-0324) ae 
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Start a tradition 


in your home. 


Living With Tradition by White. 22 pages, many in color. Hand- 
crafted occasional pieces by the South’s oldest maker of fine 
furniture. To see the entire collection send 50¢ to Dept. AD-11 
White Furniture Company, Mebane, N.C. 27302. 
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Crystal Songbird—one of 91 special gifts 
illustrated in the Catalogue 


THE 19:76 


STEUBEN GHRISTVIAS GALTALOGUE 


IS NOW READY 


S TERRE NGG, asses 


56th Street and Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 752-1441 


_] Ienclose $3.00 for the 1976 Steuben Christmas Catalogue 
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MILAN NOTEBOOK 


continued from page 52 
cake, may not be to everyone’s taste, but it is impressive 
and is second in size in Italy only to St. Peter’s. 

Aside from the Duomo, Milan is not noted for its 
tourist sights, though the few it can boast of rank with the 
most interesting in the country. There is, of course, the 
faded remnant of Leonardo da Vinci’s The Last Supper, 
still visible on a wall of the Church of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie. Then there is the Castello Sforzesco, the enor- 
mous combination palace and fortress built by the 
Sforza, one of Milan’s most powerful feudal families. 
And finally, there are several important museums, one of 
which, the Pinacoteca di Brera, with its seemingly endless 
rooms of paintings by Raphael, Tintoretto, Veronese and 
many others, ranks with the finest in Italy. 





THE GHOSIRGE 
VERDI, PUCCINI AND MANY 
OTHERS LINGERSON: 





The city teems with excellent restaurants, such as the 
Savini, the Boeucc and El Toula, which feature Milan’s 
traditional dishes—Minestrone, veal cutlet alla Milanese, 
Risotto spiced with saffron and Osso Bucco. Its night life is 
the gayest on the Peninsula, ranging from a selection of 
large clubs like the Arethusa, the Good-Mood and the 
Porta d’Oro, which feature variety acts and strippers, to 
smaller boites and discothéques. 


Cultural Vitality 

No one can spend much time in Milan and fail to be 
stimulated by its cultural life, the most dynamic in Italy. 
The city has more and better private art galleries, more 
schools and universities, more theaters, a livelier concert 
and opera season, and more residents concerned in one 
way or another with arts and letters, than hubs twice its 
size. Most of Italy’s magazines and books are published 
here and so is its best newspaper, the Corriere della Sera. A 
prime example of the town’s cultural vitality is the 
Piccolo Teatro, a repertory company, which, every sea- 
son, presents the best of the classics as well as the most 
experimental and controversial of the new plays. And 
then, of course, there is La Scala, one of the few truly 
great opera houses left in the world. 

So much of Milanese history is intimately connected 
with La Scala and the piazza on which the theater fronts, 
that the area can really be said to represent the very soul 
of the city. The Martini and the original Cova, the two 
popular cafés where leading citizens used to gather, are 
gone from the piazza, but the ghosts of Verdi, Puccini, 
Boito and many others linger on. 

Milan may pride itself on its modernity, but, like its 
opera house, it maintains a great tradition. It is still the 
place that draws talented people from all over the world, 
sets them the highest possible standard of achievement 
and converts them into true Milanese. 0 
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VOLVO CREATES 
A WORKING CAR FOR 
THE LEISURE CLASS. 
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} Even those who can afford life’s luxuries Air conditioning and automatic transmission 
must occasionally carry them home. A fact are standard equipment, of course. 
| _ apparently of minor concern to practically every Driving is silent, smooth and effortless. 
! prestige car maker in the world. They’ve shown Steering and braking are power-assisted. 
a dramatic lack of interest in station wagons. Anda fuel-injected, light alloy, overhead cam 
j The Volvo 265 overcomes this oversight. It V-6 provides ample performance for the most 
can be likened to a limousine with the world’s sporting driver. 
| largest trunk. But unlike most limousine drivers, Quite naturally, acar this generously endowed 
' the Volvo chauffeur gets more consideration does not come cheap. But when you think about 
__ than his cargo. it, Volvo does offer extra incentives for paying 
The front seat cushions raise, lower and tilt. _ the price. 
The seat backs recline. The area at the small All the things we’ve put into the Volvo 265. 


of your back adjusts from “soft” to “firm.” And all the things you'll be able to. 
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) © 1976 VOLVO OF AMERICA CORPORATION, LEASING AVAILABLE. 
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| INC. 146 East 56th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) PL 3-3931 


Atlanta « Chicago « Dallas e Houston e Miami 


1 Fine 17th & :8th Century French Reproductions e Paneling & Built-in Wall Units e “Carre” Terra Cotta Tiles e ““Ancienne 
I} Boiserie’’ Col/ection e Fabric Padded Walls « _uxurious Sofas e Draperies & Bedspreads e Wood Refinishing Service 

\\ Special Design Service 
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The window is covered 
with blinds. And the blinds 
with stripes. If a motif 
works on a wall, why 

stop it at the window? 


You don't have to, when 
you work with Levolor 
Riviera blinds. “Create” 
broad bands with them 
Or narrow stripes. Use 
textures, tones, tints to 
your heart's desire. You've 
a palette of over 100 
colors and finishes into 
which to dip your 
imagination 


You can even choose a 
fe (s1eresactio) mee) (ous (ouniel= 
blind's inside and neutral 
white for its outside to 
avoid a distracting 

dCs UlOsicele 


But be sure to choose 
authentic Levolor Riviera 
blinds. Fakes don't offer 
Salerol OM AcIsmeeteteN a crele@ tae! 
pigmented colors. Nor 
are they built like Rivieras 


Belem col lia isis omselom 180] e\>< 0 (ola \sl ele (0) | Anan nae 


latching covers, 
adjustable end-brace tabs, 
ladder cord guides and the 
patented Levolor Guard- 
ian Tilter® that won't let 
you over-turn and pos- 
sibly damage the blind 


Look for the Levolor 
label we stick on the 
bottom rail. So you won't 
be stuck with a blind of 
lesser stripe 


Unsuccessfully imitated 
the world over™ 


Levolor 
Riviera 
Blinds 


Levolor Lorentzen, Inc 

720 Monroe Street, 

Hoboken, New Jersey 07030 
Miarm/Atlanta/Chicago/ Dallas 
| MosW Nelo (=) (<A @)n1 dttelel 















































COLLECTORS Gliese 


Focus for the Connoisseur 
A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 


1. Trophy panels, such as this section from a Louis XVI 
room, often contain symbols representing victory and/or 
success. A menuiser, a master who only carved, was 
responsible for the concise low-relief design of this 
panel. The motifs are classically oriented, relating in 
particular to mythological gods. See Cover and page 77. 


2. Fairfield Porter (1907-1975) was a dynamic force in the 
tradition of American realism. This sun-drenched room 
proves Porter was interested in the world around him— 
interiors, landscapes and portraits. Indicative of his 
restrained sensibility, Porter’s favorite painters were the 
turn-of-the-century French masters of intimate scenes, 
Bonnard and Vuillard. See page 66. 


3. One of France’s most fashionable portrait painters, 
Carolus-Duran (1838-1917) was also a leading academi- 
cian and an officer of the Légion d’honneur. When Emily 
Roebling posed for this portrait by Carolus-Duran, she 
chose to be portrayed in the gown she had worn to the 
coronation of Czar Nicholas II. See page 67. 


4. This table is an example of American Empire furniture, 
a term referring to designs produced in America from 
1810-1860 and influenced by the French Empire style 
(1804-1815). Such bulky furniture appealed to the 
youthful nation’s pioneer/sophisticates; they appreci- 
ated its sturdiness, while revering its civilized modish- 
ness. Pieces were crafted mostly from native American 
woods such as black walnut and cherry. Simplified 
classical motifs were painted on; instead of the more 
costly gilt bronze, gilding was applied. See page 69. 
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5. Milton Avery (1893-1965) produced paintings imbued 
with a quiet lyrical vision. His refined aesthetic style, 
seen in this work, anticipated the development of Amer- 
ican art in its formal simplifications, thinned paint tex- 
tures and resonant colors. There is often some humor in 
his work as well. See page 87. 


6. The elegantly simple design of this Dutch Queen Anne 
two-part walnut highboy gives it exceptional style and 
quality. An unusual diagonal strut connecting the leg to 
the apron causes strong visual movement from the 
extremities of the base to the center, then upward 
through the chest to a classical urn at the top. See page 87. 


7. Diego Rivera’s murals and canvases, like this 1943- 
1944 portrait of Dolores Del Rio, are characterized by 
simplified forms, decorative lines and expressive colors. 
One of Mexico’s leading artists, Rivera (1886-1957) 
began his tempestuous career as a muralist in 1921; his 
mural at the agricultural school at Chapingo is regarded as 
his finest creation. His dedication to Communist ideology 
resulted in stormy disputes in the 1930s. See page 123. 


8. Realistic painting rose in popularity in eighteenth- 
century Japan, reflecting the materialism of the in- 
creasingly powerful bourgeoisie. Mori Sosen (1747- 
1821) was renowned at that time for his animal paintings, 
particularly his depictions of monkeys, as seen in this 
screen. Sosen alternated between two extremes of execu- 
tion: a minute style, in which he rendered each hair of the 
fur; and a rough style, in which he used bibulous paper to 
soak up wash—giving the effect of fur. See page 129. 


continued on page 62 








_ XO RARE RESERVE. AN EXTRAORDINARY BRANDY 
ONLY THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS COULD PRODUCE. 


XO Rare Reserve Brandy isa __ special, rich qualities. These are the We believe you will find this 
imited bottling from our cellars. casks chosen for this rare brandy rarity from our cellars is the 
























It is quite unlike any other which we have named XO Rare __ ultimate in fine American brandy. 
California brandy and iscreated Reserve to distinguish it. It is made in our own tradition of 
from only a few of our most Ce ese 4329 AN UNUSUAL quality. And although it will always 
extraordinary casks. The CALIFORNIA be limited in supply, it is worth 

DISTILLING AND ; 
aroma is deep and fragrant; BLENDING searching for. 
the taste is rich and mellow. Our pot-still Priced at about $9.00 a bottle. 
[tis a brandy you will want brandies make up 
ro linger over. _— the heart of XO 
DNLY FWOCASKS OUT OF seeders sneiFrane, Rate Reserve. This 
ONE HUNDRED QUALIFY 18th century engraving. traditional old 


The Christian Brothers brandy world distilling technique pro- 
aging cellars are quite uniquein duces a rich and aromatic brandy. 
California. Here at Mount Tivy It is slow and costly to make, and 
in the heart of the great Central | we are among the few American 
Valley vineyards, we distill our brandy makers who use it. 

wn grape wines; then age ue We have blended a 
rhe young brandies is Allies generous proportion 
in small oaken of our finest and 
tasks. Through oldest of these 


the years, we brandies with 









have built up choice lighter 

avast library of brandies from 
ithe types of brandy our continuous 
we require. still. The resulting 


| From time to time, Expert palates check the blend taste has been referred 
. “se . ” 
we set aside casks of ohare Reeve Bandy {o;as a marrage 


brandies which have developed of old and new world flavors. 


XO RARE-RESERVE BRANDY 
Worldwide Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., San Francisco, California. Brandy: 80 Proof BY THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 
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See Heritage furniture at 
these and other fine stores. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Oxford Furniture Galleries 


CALIFORNIA 

Bakersfield, Wm. H. Davies Interiors 
Berkeley, Stone Pierce Furniture Co. 
Costa Mesa, H.J. Garrett Furniture 
Cupertino, Suburban House 

Downey, Homecraft Furniture 

Long Beach, Lloyd’s of Long Beach 
Los Angeles, San Fernando Furn. Galleries 
Pasadena, J.H. Biggar 

Pomona, J.H. Biggar 

San Diego, Edward’s Interiors 

San Diego, V.J. Lloyd Furniture 

Santa Ana, J.H. Biggar 

Santa Ana, Chandler’s Fine Furniture 
Whittier, Fowler-Lehmer Furniture 


CONNECTICUT 
Southbury, Classic House 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, R.C. Jones Furniture Co. 
Ocala, Koontz Co. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago, John M. Smyth—All Stores 
Elgin, Clendening Interiors, Inc. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, Hurwitz-Mintz Furniture Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Burlington, Cabot House 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson, Mississippi Wholesale Furniture Company 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis, Carafiol’s-Two Stores 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha, Peg Boyle Interiors Ltd. 


NEW JERSEY 


Paterson, Bograd’s 


NEW YORK 

Hartsdale, Caiati Drexel Heritage 
Hunungton, Lyons Furniture Company 
Syosset, Caldwell’s Interiors Inc, 
Syracuse, D.A. Daniels 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Forest City, Grindstaff’s Interiors 
Wilmington, Sutton Council Furniture Co. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, Housley Bros. Inc. 
Tulsa, Dickason-Goodman Fine Furniture 


OREGON 
Portland, Director's 
Portland, Showplace—Drexel Heritage 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Scranton, Penn Furniture—2 Stores 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville, Payne Furniture Co. 


TEXAS 

Dallas, Housley Bros. Inc. 

Dallas, Housley-Hansen, Inc. 
Dallas, Sanger Harris 

Lubbock, McKelvy’s Furniture Inc. 
Midland, Knorr Furniture Company 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City, Eldredge Furniture 


WASHINGTON 
Lynnwood, Ken Schoenfeld 
Seattle, Masins Fine Furniture in Pioneer Square 


CANADA 
Toronto, Ontario, Art Shoppe 





The furniture that makes the room. 


(@) Drexel Heritage Furnishings 


Champion International Corporation 


Furniture from the Sketchbook® Collection by Heritage. 

For your nearest Heritage dealer, call free 800-243-6000 (In Conn., 1-800-882-6500) 
For booklets and a room-planning kit, send $1 to Drexel Heritage Furnishings, 
Champion International Corp., Dept. AD-11-76 Drexel, N.C. 28619. 
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FABRICS INSPIRED BY THE BEAUTY OF ORIENTAL CARPETS 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


COLUMBUS - CL 


DALLAS - 


PHILADELPHIA - 


EVELAND - PITTSBURGH 
1OUSTON 
LOS ANGELES: 


BAYBERRY HANDPRINTS INC. 979 THIRD AVE 


MC CORMACK AND ASSOC 

STUDIO THREE 

PATTERSON: FLYNN & MARTIN 

RUTH WILSON 

WALTER LEE CULP 
SAN FRANCISCO - DENVER 

KNEEDLER - FAUCHERE 


WASHINGTON DARR = LUCK 
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9. This eighteenth-century Venetian chandelier not only 
illuminated a room, it also perfumed it. Small crystal 
cups held pastilles—aromatic pellets—whose scent was 
released by the candle heat. Other more familiar meth- 
ods of scenting a room utilized a porcelain pierced-lid 
dish containing pastilles, called a briile-parfum, or a jar of 
dried petals in oil, called a potpourri. The pastilles could 
mask, as well as freshen, the air. See page 131. 


10. One of a series depicting the destruction of Troy, this 
large decorative canvas is typical of late-eighteenth- 
century taste. It shows the influence of Joseph Vernet, a 
French painter active in Italy during that period; he was 
particularly interested in dramatic lighting and imagi- 
nary classical architecture. See pages 132-133. 


11. The ornate beds of the eighteenth century and their 
accoutrements often cost more than all the rest of the 
household furniture combined. This theatrically draped 
bed is part of a sumptuous suite of Louis XVI lacquered 
furniture. A feeling of chinoiserie appears in the fanciful 
Oriental parasol at the top of the baldachin and the 
pagodalike tassels punctuating the swagged drapery. The 
rather narrow bed itself is heavily carved along the rails; 
latticework defines the end panels and is repeated at the 
base of the baldachin. See page 137. 


12. In the eighteenth century the conquests of a hunt 
would have been displayed on a table such as this 
Régence marble-topped oak table a la gibier. It is finished 
on all four sides, with deep carving intended to catch 
sharp light contrasts. Régence carvers adhered to the 
formalized designs of naturalistic motifs used by their 
predecessors, but exhibited greater vigor and indi- 
viduality; in this piece, foliage and piercing surrounds the 
shell form. See pages 164-165. 




















Need Custom Carpet be an eyebrow-raising 
investment? Could be! The handmade Berven 
Rug gracing the royal palace of a Far East 
potentate is just that. Yet, your expression of 
luxury and good taste may be less sumptuous 
...and correspondingly less costly. Regardless, 
your Berven Of California carpet would be 
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| Pure wool plush fashioned seamless to exact room dimensions for wall-to-wall installation. Distinguished with perimeter design inspired by a New Guinea tribal 


made to similar exacting standards. A treasured 
possession individually fashioned for you of 
finest premium yarns with impeccable tailoring 
refinements. Offering you the widest latitude 
in colors, textures and designs. Your interior 
designer has the fascinating details. Or, for a 
stimulating start, write for free color brochure. 


Mein CULT OM CARPET 


DIVISION OF 


BERVEN OF CALIFORNIA, 2600 Ventura Avenue, Fresno, California 93717 
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Modern Sensibility in 
a Period Setting 


Al Challenge Overcome 


THERE IS A SCHOOL of thought that con 
siders life a phenomenon growing) 
more complex with the passage oO" 
time. And then there is the opposiny. 
academy, which claims the contrary 
and recommends a paring down, | 
simplification to match the onset o 
maturity. In terms of interior design’ 
the progression is usually thought o} 
as favoring the latter scheme of things 
and there have been many chatty con 
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fessionals of late, in which some au- 
zust personality announces his or her 
ronversion to the cult of reason and 
austerity. This public recantation is 
usually accompanied by a wholesale 
isposal of furniture and a sudden 
oronounced preference for “natural 
olors” and a “house in the country.” 
| Olga and Paul Roebling are a lively 
exception to the trend of reduc- 


tionism. Their busy lives have grown 
| 


N 








steadily more complex, visually, in the 
four years since they moved into eigh- 
teen rooms that are situated high 
above the East Side of Manhattan. 
That these rooms are so mar- 
velously full of furniture, paintings 
and rare and curious objects of all 
kinds is as much a matter of historical 
process as anything else. The Roeb- 
lings are one of those robust clans who 
left such a decisive mark on the nine- 
teenth century in America. In fact Paul 
Roebling is the great-grandson of 
John, who designed the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and the grandson of Wash- 
ington, who was its chief engineer. 
In consequence, a good deal of fur- 
niture and other possessions has come 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DAVID WHITCOMB 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANIEL EIFERT 
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The Roeblings’ 18-room Manhattan apartment covers 9,000 square feet and successfully brings order 
to an amalgam of furnishings from three other residences. tor: A cloud mural on the ceiling and 
Chinese painted panels transformed the dark Entrance Gallery into an airy scenic backdrop for a pair 
of Régence chairs. Lerr AND asove: Warm, related colors in full strength, echoed by a large Gladys 
Regier acrylic in the background, unify the large Living Room’s bountiful mix. A curvilinear table 
reflects both the carved-wood animal poised on it and the William Hanley oil above the sofas. 
















































































The Roeblings 
live easily with 
their diligent 
ancestors. 


Ci 


aBOvE: Two Living Room details focus on personal memorabilia and intriguing collectables. Mr. Roebling’s great- | 
grandfather John Augustus Roebling worked on his design for the Brooklyn Bridge at a massive desk now used to 
display current family photographs and modern Chinese painted birds. An antique Oriental automaton watches ~ 
over the grouping of 19th-century boxes and 20th-century pottery that form a tablescape. Betow: A Fairfield Porter ~ 
oil and a fifth century B.C. Greek kylix contribute to the Living Room’s disciplined and contemporized mélange. | 
opposite: The candle-lighted drapery and the portrait of Mr. Roebling’s grandmother Emily, by Carolus-Duran, 
create a voluptuous theatrical mood in the Dining Room. Brilliant butterflies alight on the Art Nouveau chairs. 








down to Olga and Paul Roebling over 
the years. With the sudden addition of 
the contents of a country house in 
Southampton to be fitted into the 
framework, it became obvious that a 
professional hand was needed. 

“And of course we thought of David 
Whitcomb,” says Olga Roebling. 
“He’s such a good friend, and we’d 
always admired his work.” 

The only drawback seemed to be 
that the glorious mélange of a hundred 
years of happy family life was as close 
'to an antithesis of Mr. Whitcomb’s 
work as it is possible to imagine. The 
creator of cool, spare rooms was being 





asked to tame Victorian prodigality 
and impose order on the unruly gran- 
deur of furniture and objects designed 
for a much more extravagant social 
order. The stage seemed set for a 
battle of styles in which the ego of the 
designer would bear down on the free- 
wheeling past and decree a new order. 
But it is typical of David Whitcomb 
that, rather than impose his own clear- 
cut preferences, he chose to respect 
the good-natured energy of the origi- 
nal pieces. He undertook to devise a 
setting that would be both sympathet- 
ic and subtly contemporary. 

As an intuitively sensitive designer, 





David Whitcomb is very precise in his 
analysis of his clients: “I enjoy work- 
ing with Paul and Olga very much, 
because they are never too ‘serious.’ ” 

“Well, David, nothing in life is,” 
smiles Paul Roebling, and we move on 
through the rooms, our progress 
punctuated by the merry laughter of 
the Roeblings as they pounce tri- 
umphantly on some particular detail 
and bring it to our attention. Often it is 
some souvenir of the construction of 
Brooklyn Bridge, such as the delicate 
and precise instruments used in the 
calculations for the structure, or the 
steel die that was used to print the 
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official opening invitations. Yet the 
Roeblings live easily with their dili- 
gent ancestors and pursue an open, 
modern life, surrounded by the effects 
of a pioneering century. This they owe 
not only to the sure guidance of David 
Whitcomb, but to the assured propor- 
tions of the building itself. 

“Tt went up in 1928, practically the 
last year in which this kind of scale 
would be possible—and we, of course, 
were even luckier, in that the apart- 
ment hadn’t been broken up before 
we acquired it,” says Paul Roebling, 
returning to the living room. This 
takes the form of a double cube. It 
measures twenty feet by forty feet and 
is so vast that even the massive desk 
on which the working drawings for 
the great bridge slowly took shape fits 
in unobtrusively. Today it supports 
the blueprints of another age, photo- 
graphs of current generations. 

“1 suppose what it has to do with,” 
says Olga Roebling, “is the operation 
of a modern sensibility in a period 
setting. I think David found a very 
witty solution to our dilemma. Lord 
knows, one doesn’t want to be thought 
pretentious in this era.” 

While the tangible contributions 





Mr. Whitcomb made are literally re- 
stricted to the rugs in the living room 
and the gallery, and such minor details 
as new curtains, a few judiciously 
placed cushions and the application of 
paint on strategic surfaces, there is the 
impact of the intangible to be consid- 
ered. The sense of a refining, organiz- 
ing intelligence informs these rooms. 
It is effortless, invisible to all but the 
most alert eye, and yet it is totally 
disciplined and even ruthless. 

And perhaps the last word should 
go to Olga Roebling: “David is so 
kind. He never made us give up any- 
thing we were really fond of. At the 
same time he managed to transform 
the place and helped us to see things in 
an absolutely fresh light.” 














opposite: Louis XV boiserie and a 19th-century 
needlework rug provide the framework for 
the Library’s respected period appointments. 
The Louis XV marquise is upholstered in a 
Clarence House fabric. BeLow: Mr. Roebling’s 
Bedroom contains American Empire furniture 
and treasured mementos of his pioneering 
ancestors. On the night table are engineering 
instruments and photographs of John 
Roebling, his son Washington and daughter- 
in-law Emily. Washington was chief engineer 
for the construction of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
The bedcover fabric is by Scalamandré. 


The sense 

of a refining, 
organizing 
intelligence... 
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Longboat Key 


Escaping to Seclusion in Florida 


ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT NEAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD CHAMPION 



















ROBERT NEAL lives on an island, and his 
chief concern when designing his own } 
home on Longboat Key, near Sarasota, J 
Florida, was to ensure seclusion. 

“Islands are not private anymore,” 
he explains. ‘Particularly this one. 
Longboat Key is only a half-mile wide, 
and a two-lane highway bisects it. All 
traffic is within horn-blasting distance > 
of my living room. There was a time—I 
first came here seven years ago—when }| 
land crabs outnumbered the cars on 
the road. Now the developers have } 
cemented us over. I’m not running. | 
Where would I go? Development has © 
come to all of Florida’s islands.” 
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his lapse into volubility. 
“I’m afraid if you’re looking for an i 
esoteric discussion of design,” he says, 
“! don’t have it for you. There has; 
been too much fuzzy philosophy / 
quoted in design articles. It gets in the » 
way of basic discussion of the work.” | 
Having skillfully avoided stubbing # 
his toe on the philosopher’s stone, Mr. | 
Neal relaxes and goes -on to describe 4 
the evolution of his house. 
“T rented a high-rise apartment for a jj 
while, because I thought that would be 
the most uncomplicated way to live. I} 
travel a lot, and I don’t like to suffer 
through a detailed house-closing.” 
The apartment was easy to manage, | 
but it did not accomplish his main 
purpose—a keen desire for privacy. 








Amusingly placed hibiscus blooms enliven the ¢ 
carefully restrained arrangement for designer 
Robert Neal’s small secluded residence on 
Florida’s Longboat Key. tert: A Balinese 
garuda, the celestial eagle ridden by the 
Hindu god Vishnu, perches in the Entrance 
Hall. opposite: Mr. Neal, wanting “a vista to 
emphasize the tranquillity inside,” chose a 
beach cottage protected by thick tropical 
growth. The Garden Room’s simplified décor 
requires little maintenance. Neutral tones cool 
the climate and enforce Mr. Neal’s dictum: 
“People should provide the color in a room.” 
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‘There were strangers in the eleva- 
tor, strangers in the pool, delivery 
trucks coming and going,” he says. “I 
had more privacy on Beekman Place, 
and I consider that public.” 

The designer, a native of Florida 
with an international clientele whom 
he serves from New York and Long- 
boat Key, eventually found a small 
beach house. It is nestled in a cul-de- 
sac, protected from the highway by 
trees and a dirt road and from the 
beach by thick hedges. 

“T bought the cottage for the loca- 
tion,” he says. “I don’t like to say I 
remodeled it, because there isn’t much 
of the original house left.” 

The exterior is rectangular, sturdy, 
and covered in vertical cypress siding 
finished with a pewter-gray stain. A 
giant poinciana tree filters the sun and 
throws fern-patterned shadows on the 
sides of the house. 

Although the Gulf of Mexico isn’t 
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visible from the brick terrace, a swim- 
ming pool, running the length of the 
house, provides the element of calm 
water. It is so inviting that a mallard 
duck apprehensively emerges from 
the shelter of a cabbage palm, poises 
on the pool’s rim and gracefully dives 
in for a late-afternoon swim. 

It’s a Florida house—the sort a 
knowledgeable native would build to 
see himself through hurricanes and 
invasions of mosquitoes, or relatives 
coming down from the North. 

The house is not large—only 2,300 
square feet—but a friend can find a 


ABOVE: Furnishings and objects collected 
during years of extensive travel bring a serene 
Eastern quality to the more formal Living 
Room. A Koch & Lowy floor lamp and Thai 
silk-covered Art Déco chairs contribute to the 
ageless mix. The painting is by Patricia 
O'Day. ricut: The Dining Room table setting 
features silver flatware designed in 1929 by 
Jean Puiforcat. Antique Chippendale chairs 
and a Coromandel screen add diversity. 
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‘People should provide the color in a room.” 


place to sleep. There is space outdoors 
for larger parties in the pleasant winter 
months, and tropical foliage provides 
a backdrop that no stage designer 
could equal for setting a flexible 
mood. A turn of the stereo dial can 
transform it into a backyard in the 
Hamptons, or a walled garden any- 
where on the Grand Tour. 

Robert Neal sees the outside of his 
house as a “vista to emphasize tran- 
quillity.” Inside, the walls are cypress 
rubbed with white pigment, the floors, 
dark shining parquet, and natural fab- 
rics are used throughout—cotton from 
India on the sofa and patterned silk on 
the Art Déco chairs. 

“Paintings provide the primary ac- 
cent colors,” he says. “I don’t like 
wall-to-wall paintings. One good pic- 
ture here and there is enough.” 

There are only limited sources of 
color as far as Robert Neal is con- 
cerned: “Not pillows. Never accuse 
me of that. People should provide the 
color ina room. When I! doa house for 
someone, it doesn’t look the same 
when he’s not in it.” 

He also approves of flowers and 
table linens as color additives, and a 
burnt orange monk’s robe is a favored 
table covering. Tropicana roses and 
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orchids figure in floral designs. 

He has a collection of possessions 
gathered all over the world, but he 
does make a conscious effort to keep 
“objects” to a minimum. What Mr. 
Neal does allow himself, however, is 
thoughtfully selected. Once a piece is 
acquired, it is fastidiously maintained. 

Such objects include Balinese wood 
carvings, an ornate rosewood side- 
board from Burma, a brass coffee table 
from Cairo, a rug from Katmandu 
woven by Tibetan refugees, Ming Dy- 
nasty ginger jars, table silver from 
Cartier designed in 1929 by Jean 
Puiforcat, and a Coromandel screen. 

“T don’t want the responsibility for 
anything else,”” he says. Then he 
makes a small addition: “Well, maybe 
another mallard duck to keep my old 
friend company.” 0 





BELOW: The Bedroom is a study in achromatic 
contrast, crisp and contemporary. The 
organically shaped chaise, lit by a Koch & 
Lowy lamp, is where Mr. Neal spends much 
time reading botanical books. Nearby, a cube 
supports an antique French demijohn. The 
calligraphic painting is by Katherine Mitchell. 
riGHT: Abundant tropical planting ensures 
privacy while the brick-terraced swimming 
pool area is used for frequent entertaining. 
The outdoor furniture is by Brown Jordan. 
Mr. Neal, an avid amateur botanist, grows 
beautiful orchids in the lath house. 





















The Collectors: 
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Leonard Stanley 


PINE TREES abound, the atmosphere is 
rustic, and the house itself calls to 
mind some happily converted New 
England barn. It is difficult to realize 
that Sunset Boulevard lies less than a 
mile below, where the vast urban ex- 
panse of Los Angeles encroaches. 
When interior designer Leonard 
Stanley came upon this bucolic retreat 





LEFT, BELOW AND Cover: The exotic interior of 
Leonard Stanley’s Hollywood hillside home 
has been described as “looking like the 
pillaging of Peking.’ The house is a hedonistic 
expression of his abiding enthusiasms: 
designing and collecting. Prominent in the 
treasure-laden Living Room are a French 
trophy panel above the fireplace, a 
monumental 17th-century tapestry and two 
Kuan-Yin statues. African sculpture, complete 
with sneakers, reminds Mr. Stanley of an 
Edward Gorey drawing. The tiger-stripe 
pillow velvet is from Brunschwig & Fils. 


some four years ago, he knew that he 
had found the house he wanted. 

“You understand that it’s not to 
every taste,” says Mr. Stanley, whose 
work last appeared in Architectural Di- 
gest in the January/February 1973 
issue. “The place is small, it’s rather 
different and the interior is—well, 
you'll have to see for yourself.” 

Steep wooden steps lead pre- 
cipitously up to the entrance of the 
designer’s hillside house. The door 
opens, and the interior is different. 

“T warned you,” laughs Mr. Stanley. 
“Do you know what one of my friends 
said? Well, he said the house looks 
like a barn on the outside and exactly 
like the pillaging of Peking on the 
inside! Does that make sense to you?” 

It makes a good deal of sense and 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MAC MASTERS 
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buy what 
appeals 
to me.” 








serves admirably to sum up the es- 
sence of the house—a house of com- 
pelling paradox and immense charm. 
Leonard Stanley has two major inter- 
ests in life—designing and collecting— 
and they both find expression within 
the confines of this deceptively rustic 
hillside home. It is surely not to every 
taste, as Mr. Stanley is careful to point 
out, but it is nonetheless an approach 
to interior décor and a homage to the 
art of collecting worth consideration. 

The interior is a cornucopia of trea- 
sures and oddities spilling out in every 
direction. Stately eighteenth-century 
French antiques share the focus of 
attention with primitive artifacts from 
the South Pacific. And, at first glance, 
the house is an extravagant blur of 
tapestries, paintings, boiseries, crystal 
chandeliers, plants, animal skins and— 
in towering stacks on all sides—books, 
books, books. Navigation through this 
embarrassment of riches is not easy, 
and it is wise to follow in the sure 
footsteps of Harvey, Mr. Stanley’s 
West Highland white terrier. 

To say that this is the home of an 
avid collector is something of an un- 
derstatement. Leonard Stanley is more 
than avid; he has, it would seem, a 
mania for collecting. But it is a mania 
pursued with great good humor and a 
comforting sense of proportion. 

“T suppose there’s very little rhyme 
or reason to my collecting,” he says. “I 
don’t buy things to put in one particu- 
lar place. I simply buy what appeals to 
me, and then I find a place for it. Really, 
I hate to be too serious.” 

And certainly there does not seem 
to be any one informing principle that 
unifies the collection—or, rather, the 
collections. The range of Mr. Stanley’s 


Further views of the Living Room reveal other 
sensuous delights. opposite apove: Candlelight 
heightens the transparency of an 18th-century 
Waterford girandole and casts a soft radiance 
over a nearby statue of Kuan-Yin. opposite 
BELOW: Designer Stanley likes to use overscale, 
such as the 18th-century Chinese porcelain 
vase and the crayon-shaped candle next to it. 
“| hate to be too serious,” he says. tert: Tall 
18th-century doors from a French chateau 
lead to a luxuriantly planted terrace. Ceiling 
beams and the large-paned window serve as 
clues to a paradoxical barnlike exterior. 
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A house of 
compelling 
paradox 

and immense 
charm. 





















































enthusiasms and interests makes the 
word “eclectic” sound restrictive. One 
of his favorite possessions is a large 
seventeenth-century Italian tapestry. 

“T have to be honest,” says the de- 
signer. “I really think I bought the 
house because it had a wall large 
enough for the tapestry. But that’s a 
special case. Everything else just 
seems to fit—one way or another.” 

The extent of “everything else’ is 
impressive. Most striking perhaps is 
the variety of fabrics and materials 
used, the range of the art and the 
periods represented. All manner of 
wood is found throughout the house: 
eighteenth-century French boiseries, 
Sung Dynasty carved figures, Moroc- 
can grilles and Coromandel screens, 
for example. Fabrics suggest a myriad 
of different cultures: tiger velvet, Sa- 
moan tapa cloth, antique American 


aBOvE: Views of the pine-paneled Kitchen 
illustrate Mr. Stanley's feeling for humor and 
his penchant for leaving no space alone. 
Ludwig Bemelman’s Chef Bad Hat and fanciful 
19th-century animal oils from the collection of 
Rose Cumming cluster around the sink area. 
Chinese paper vegetables fill a Shaker basket 
on the floor beneath the menagerie. ricHT: A 
champagne brunch for two on the Terrace is a 
frequent delight. Japanese fans as place mats 
and shell-handled flatware take part in the 
unpredictable mix. opposite: A Chinese 
ancestral portrait and another piece in the 
Sung and Tang Kuan-Yin collection reign 
from the stairway landing. 
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quilts, Portuguese needlepoint rugs, 
old Persian materials, African raffia, a 
lady’s discarded leopa rd coat. Objects, 
too, come from every part of the 
world: tortoiseshell panels, Shaker 
baskets, semiprecious stone eggs, 
Greek worry beads, a cane from the 
Barbados made of fish vertebrae— 
among a great deal else. The art covers 
as wide a range: from Chinese ances- 
tor portraits to an eighteenth-century 
oil of Maria Theresa, from watercolors 
and drawings by Fleur Cowles, Yves 
Saint Laurent, Ludwig Bemelmans and 
Cecil Beaton to pictures of Ernest 
Hemingway in Idaho and pho- 
tographic studies by Leonard Stanley. 

There is a profusion of other ob- 
jects, some of value and some not, but 
all of importance to the collector: 
Mexican madonnas, Egyptian stone 
carvings, dried leis from Hawaii, shell 
boxes, oversized pussy willows, stat- 
ues of Kuan Yin, a collection of 
Oceanic spears, Waterford crystal, sa- 


ble throws, stuffed animals—the list is 
endless. And, always and everywhere, 
there are books. Leonard Stanley’s 
friend is right. It does look like the 
pillaging of the Summer Palace. 





‘Most people feel it’s a little too! 
cluttered,” says Mr. Stanley, with a 
remarkable feeling for understate- 
ment. “But I’m convinced you can 
have a very busy room without having 
it look cluttered. That’s certainly what | 
I’ve tried to do here. Though I do think | 
the question is academic, since | cer- 4 
tainly don’t expect people to live the | 
way I do. It’s all very personal.” . 

Perhaps it is well to think of Mr, 
Stanley’s house as being generous 





Lert: An 18th-century oil of Maria Theresa, 
surrounded by a wall of books, strikes a regal 
pose from the top of the stairs. BELOW LEFT: 
Another sort of countenance, this one a 
Middle-Kingdom Egyptian carved face, seems 
suspended in darkness above an artful 
arrangement of fruit blossoms. BELOW RIGHT 

AND opposite: In the Library a pair of Ch’ien 
Lung ceramic chickens, and a dog sketched by j 
Toulouse-Lautrec, attend an aged Chinese 
ancestor. The oversize antique daybed, 
upholstered in Scalamandré silk, and the 
mirrored wall figure prominently in Mr. 
Stanley’s design solution for enlarging the tiny 
space. Cecil Beaton’s sketch from Turandot 
peeks from behind another Kuan-Yin. 
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rather than cluttered and to keep in 
mind the fact that his is a personal and 
unique statement. But, however indi- 
vidual and idiosyncratic his own 
house may be, the Hawaiian-born de- 
signer of Irish descent has firm ideas 
about interior décor and the nature of 
his professional responsibilities. His 
clear understanding of scale, for ex- 
ample, is everywhere evident. 

It is difficult to realize that the inte- 
rior encompasses no more than 2,400 
square feet, since it gives the impres- 
sion of being considerably larger. 
Consider the skill with which the de- 
signer has solved the problem of the 
small library. Basically, it is a minute 
room, but Mr. Stanley has filled it with 
very large pieces of furniture. In a 
paradoxical way the use of such over- 
scaled furniture serves to enlarge 
rather than diminish. This manipula- 
tion of space and reconciliation of 
conflicting elements might well have 
been disastrous in amateur hands. 

For Leonard Stanley has made a full 
professional commitment to interior 
design. Equally at home with tradi- 
tional or contemporary décor, his 
principal interest is directed toward 
serving people for whom he works. 

“I’m very much on the side of the 
client,” he says. “There are far too 
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many dilettantes in my profession, 
and | like the people for whom I’m 
working to have strong and definite 
ideas. I suppose it is acceptable for a 
designer to have trademarks, but I do 
feel that, when you walk into a house, 
the initial impact should come from 
the personality of the owner—not the 
decorator. I don’t really think you 
should be able to say immediately that 
such and such is a Leonard Stanley 
interior—or whoever.” 

It is an agreeable point of view and 
one often diminished by the profes- 
sional ego. However, when it comes to 
this designer’s own Los Angeles home, 
there is no question of identification. 
The use of space, the careful control, 
the generous profusion of objects—all 
are unique and personal. The signa- 
ture is there. It is obviously, and 
dramatically, a Stanley interior. 





Asove: A mirrored wall gives the deep-toned 
Guest Room another perspective: restated is 
an 18th-century overdoor panel and a split 
barn door that pulls the visitor back to 
architectural reality. ricHt: The Master 
Bedroom is a highly personalized and original 
statement. Photographs, books and papers 
stack up everywhere. Rustic ceiling beams 
slope toward an 18th-century screen that 
utilizes hand-tinted engravings. Antique velvet 
bedhangings and a Portuguese needlepoint 
rug further enrich the warm, unorthodox 
mixture. Chair fabric by Brunschwig & Fils. 























For the Young Connoisseur 


THE IMPOSING FACADE of the 1920s bank 
building in Royal Oak, Michigan be- 
speaks solidarity and elegance. Today, 
however, the building is no longer a 
bank but an antiques gallery and a 
center for interior design. 

Mildred Friedman, collector and in- 
terior designer, is proud of her 9,000- 
square-foot display of antiques. There 


oe 


Antiques Enrich Milwaukee House 


are objects from all periods, but the 
emphasis is on seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century English. 

“T buy each piece as if my life 
depended on it,” she says. “Once I 
have acquired it, I don’t care how long 
we keep it. Antiques don’t eat hay. We 
own them. They stay right here until 
the right person comes along.” 





For a young family wanting traditional 
interiors for their distinctive residence, 
designer/collector/dealer Mildred Friedman 
provided a hospitable yet antiques-filled 
milieu. BELOW AND opposite: Lightly scaled 
furnishings in the 18’ by 24’ Living Room 
intentionally counterpoint modern paintings 
by Milton Avery. The tall chest and the four- 
drawer commode are both 18th-century Dutch 
walnut; the mirror is Charles II stumpwork. A 
spirited feeling is promoted by fresh fabrics 
such as the Scalamandré flower print. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MILDRED FRIEDMAN 
ARCHITECTURE BY FRED SCHWEITZER, AIA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BALTHAZAR KORAB 
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Mrs. Friedman and her assistant, they present a mutually agreeable de- 
Mary Wartell, approach decorating sign plan to the owner of the home. 
‘ssignments in a rather unusual fash- “We differ from many designers 
on. They work jointly on all projects, who believe that if three is good, four 
thrashing out ideas together before must be better,” says Mrs. Friedman. 
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“Antiques are used as part of the family life,” notes Mrs. Friedman appreciatively. ‘Nothing says 
‘Don’t touch.’ ” opposite: Guests are served on Chinese Export armorial dinnerware in the mellow- 
toned Dining Room. Fabric on the two William and Mary chairs is from Lee/Jofa; wooden floor tiles 
are from Patterson, Flynn & Martin. tor: The Master Bedroom is defined by an open, crisp look 
achieved with print fabric, custom-designed carpet and porcelain accessories. asove: The modified 
French Provincial residence stands amid five acres of landscaped and wooded suburban property. 
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“We tend to believe that if three is 
good, maybe two will be better. Our 
tendency is to underplay rather than 
overdo. Ball fringes and gold lamps 
are really not our thing.” 

One of the design team’s favorite 
projects—a modified French Provincial 
house in the Upper River Road section 
of Milwaukee—took almost five years 
to complete. “We worked from blue- 
prints, making mistakes on paper.” 

Few structural changes were needed 
in the fourteen-room house, which 
was built for a young family. 

“The owner is an avid collector of 
important American artists, and she 
wanted to display her paintings against 
a background of period pieces. We 
took these two ideas and melded them 
into a traditional setting with a con- 
temporary feeling, basically using the 
primary colors of blue, red, yellow and 
white. Even though there are small 
children, nothing in the house says 
‘Don’t touch.’ There is no forbidding 
atmosphere here. Our aim was to in- 
corporate beautiful things without a 
formal look—to give a young, hospita- 
ble appeal to the house.” 

Interesting and fascinating objects 
from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries abound: Chinese Export ar- 
morial dinnerware, collections of fig- 
urines and animals, Battersea can- 
dlesticks, decorative boxes. 

“The special thing about this home 
is that the owner loves her antiques 
and uses them all,” says the designer. 
“She uses the armorial dinnerware for 
dinner parties. Even the ashtrays are 
great pieces, but they are used as part 
of the family life.” 

It is easy to understand Mrs. Fried- 
man’s enthusiasm for the Milwaukee 
project. She naturally has a special 
affection for owners who love an- 
tiques as much as she does. Indeed, 
her own collecting began more than 
forty years ago, and she still goes to 
Europe at least four times each year. 

There is little doubt that Mrs. Fried- 
man looks upon her work in Mil- 
waukee as successful, since she took 
the time to make the eight-year-old 
daughter of the house a needlepoint 
pillow—tribute to a house and a family 
that loves and uses antiques. 0 
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The 

Great Age 
of Baroque 
Painting 


TEXT BY MARCEL ROETHLISBERGER 


A SINGLE WORD—dramatic, painterly, 
clair-obscur, absolutist, Jesuit—simply 
will not do to circumscribe the im- 
mensely rich and varied artistic pro- 
duction of the Baroque period, dating 
from about 1600 to 1750. As a matter 
of fact, the term Baroque is used quite 
loosely, applied to the entire seven- 
teenth century, sometimes including 
Rococo art of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, its direct con- 
tinuation in a lighter vein. Or the term 
may be intended to exclude other, 
more classical tendencies. 

The paintings that embody the most 
characteristic traits of the Baroque age 
are large Italian altarpieces, mostly 
black, with flickering highlights and 
theatrically gesticulating saints in ec- 
static rapture or engaged in some dra- 
matic action, with a divine apparition 
in the sky. Countless pictures of this 
kind exist in Catholic churches 
throughout Europe, from Rome and 
Naples to Seville, Antwerp and 
Prague. They seem about as far from 
present taste as can be imagined, and 
hardly attract the collector. But a calm 
seascape or a flower piece from the 
Dutch school also represents Baroque 
art. There is no common denominator 
accounting for its many facets. 

In the generally accepted sense, Ba- 
rogue painting originated in Rome 
with Caravaggio, then spread through- 
out Europe. In each European center 
local schools assumed a particular per- 
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sonality, while the Jesuits and other 
orders proved to be a unifying factor. 
Rubens could implant an Italianate 
style in Antwerp and supply works by 
the dozens to the courts of Madrid, 
Paris and London, where they in turn 
influenced many local artists. 

The seventeenth century was also 
the age of specialization. Best known 
are the Dutch specialists, each master 
often limiting himself exclusively to 
interior scenes, flowers, or specific an- 
imals. Italian art no less abounds in 
specialists. In France, a rigorous men- 
tality, the impact of Poussin, and the 
doctrinaire academy favored a less 





exuberant style than in Italy, a style 
often designated as Classical. 


Some of the Baroque artists led ai), 


violent, disorderly life, although this 


was not necessarily reflected in their: 


artworks. A coterie of young northern 
artists in Rome was a notoriously bois- 
terous group. Caravaggio, who has 
been termed the first ‘‘Bohemian,” had 
an uninterrupted criminal record. 
Jacques Van Loo stabbed a partner to 
death in a brawl. Tassi gained fame by 
seducing his fellow painter Artemisia; 
and Pieter Tempesta, by having his 
wife murdered. Spadaro bore his nick- 
name because of his fast sword. On 
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pprositE: Giovanni-Francesco Barbieri (II 
suercino), Saint Paul. Canvas, 40%”’ x 30”; 
irca 1655. Courtesy, P. & D. Colnaghi & Co., 
td., London. asove: Giovanni-Francesco 
Barbieri (Il Guercino), Saint Peter. Canvas, 
40%” x 30”; circa 1655. Courtesy, P. & D. 
olnaghi & Co., Ltd., London. 


the other hand, Velazquez was the 
iperfect court official; Rubens, one of 
he most learned men of his time, 
conversed fluently in Latin and five 
other languages. Claude Lorrain could 
not count beyond two digits, yet he 
‘dealt only with princes and cardinals, 
and created the most accomplished 
classical landscapes. Some of the 





painters, like Hals, were perpetually 
poor. Vermeer was forever in debt, 
and Rembrandt went bankrupt after 
years of ambitious collecting. Guido 
Reni was an inveterate gambler, while 
others, like Bernini and Reynolds, be- 
came wealthy grands seigneurs. Fas- 
cinating accounts of the mores of these 
artists are recorded in art books. 

By contrast with the sharp linear 
quality and shrill color range of six- 
teenth-century painting, Baroque pic- 
tures are more often based on tonal 
values. For the first time, forms 
emerge from darkness; depth be- 
comes alive, and breathes; landscape 


grows atmospheric. Bright hues are, of 
course, frequent as well; exemplified 
by certain Dutch still lifes of Velaz- 
quez or Reni, for example. Color is 
often applied in thin, transparent 
layers, resulting in soft melting con- 
tours. The lightly painted color 
sketches that were a specialty of 
Rubens are supreme examples of this 
technique. His large finished paint- 
ings, on the other hand, frequently 
show the collaboration of assistants, a 
studio practice in which many of the 
busy artists engaged. 

Baroque painting ranges from the 
most detailed description of everyday 
life, genre, and portrait to the most 
ideal spheres, as in the work of Pous- 
sin or Sacchi. Yet spiritual themes are 
always given tangible shapes: a sen- 
suous woman will personify an ideal 
concept; a vision of a saint assumes a 
convincing, palpable form. Converse- 
ly, the merely descriptive work is rep- 
resented in a spiritual context. For 
example, a codified attribute, a virtue 
or one of the five senses, may appear 
as an allegorical figure. A landscape 
may allude to an element or a season. 
The purpose of the most painstakingly 
done still life may be to demonstrate 
the vanity of earthly belongings and of 
human knowledge. The concept of 
vanity, invoked by such motifs as a 
clock or hourglass, a candle, perish- 
able food, dice, cards, coins, books or 
musical instruments, commands great 
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importance in Baroque thought. 

In Holland, as well as in the other 
artistic centers, specialists provide us | 
with detailed insight into the quality 
of daily life. We become eyewitnesses 
to the Dutch market scenes and shops. 
The group portraits of Frans Hals cap- 
ture the ambience of the civic guard 
groups on the occasions of their ban- 
quets. We see the almshouses and 
their governors. Another type of 
group portrait shows distinguished 
anatomists with their students. (Rem- 
brandt did two such works.) Churches 
and squares are recorded by such spe- | 
cialists of architectural views as4 
Saenredam, Witte, and van der 
Heyden. Another Dutchman, Gaspar 
van Wittel, concentrated on vedute of ' 
Rome and other Italian cities, thus 
paving the road for the later Venetian 
view painters, Canaletto, Guardi and 
Bellotto. The most famous marine 
painter, Willem van de Velde, fol- 
lowed the British fleet as a combat! 
reporter, and subsequently used his + 
sketches in elaborate paintings. 

Van der Meulen recorded the victo- 
ries of Louis XIV, while Snayers por- ~ 
trayed those of the Spanish armies. 
The numerous engravings of Abra-- 
ham Bosse record in elaborate detail |} 
the life of the French bourgeoisie. One » 
of the Flemish specialties practiced by 
Teniers, Jan (the Velvet) Brueghel and } 
others, depicts interiors with noble-- 
men amidst their precious collections. 

Quite different from today, most! 
important works of the Golden Age ® 
were commissioned by the Church or 
by noblemen, for specific places and 
purposes. From many surviving con- 
tracts it is obvious that patrons inter- | 
vened to a large extent in the choice of | \ 
subject and style. One after the other, |. 
Caravaggio’s masterpieces were 
turned down by churches after com- 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Isaac Soreau, Still Life with | in 
Fruits and Flowers. Oil on canvas, 19%” x 2514"; 
circa 1630. Courtesy, Galerie Nathan, Zurich. 
LEFT ABOVE: Simon Vouet, Madonna and Child. 
Canvas, 39” x 314”; circa 1635-1640. 
Courtesy, Wildenstein & Co., Inc., New York. 
Lert: Pieter Binoit, Nature-morte a la Corbeille de 
Raisins. 50 x 72 cm.,; initialed PB and dated Du 
1617. Courtesy, J. O. Leegenhoek, Paris. ty 
opposite: Jan van Goyen, View of Dordrecht. Oil 
on canvas, 19%” x 30’; 1644. Courtesy, 
Galerie Nathan, Zurich. ui 
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Great numbers of Baroque paintings 
are still on the market. 





letion, for not conforming to ac- 
epted taste. Historical subjects might 
pe chosen with an allusion to an event 
n the patron’s life. In Italy allusions 
sometimes were made to a patron’s 
oble descent from, say, a Virgilian 
ero. Art books are rife with intrigu- 
ng accounts of the complex and, at 
imes, mutually stimulating relation- 
ship between painter and buyer. 
_ Today, the interest in Baroque art is 
at a peak. Museums, scholars and the 
public alike are keenly alert. Great 
umbers of Baroque paintings are still 
on the market, whereas good works 
from the Renaissance have become 





extremely scarce and costly. 

It stands to reason that the collec- 
tor’s choice of available Baroque art 
differs profoundly from the list of 
masterpieces found in historical text- 
books on art. Frescoes, large altar- 
pieces, works by Velazquez, Rem- 
brandt, Vermeer and others are no 
longer on the market. While religious 
and historical paintings used to rank 
highest, it is the more intimate side of 
Baroque art that encounters the favor 
of the art lover. Ironically, history has 
it that the merely extravagant architec- 
tural fantasies of Monsu Desiderio 
today prove more attractive to some 


than masterpieces by Carlo Maratta, 
or that the rare Brasilian views by 
Frans Post sell for higher prices than 
works by masters of far greater merit. 

Collecting trends in art undergo 
constant fluctuations. To follow and 
explain them is fascinating. While 
some artists like Poussin and Claude 
have at all times been esteemed, oth- 
ers have been rescued from oblivion. 
Such is the case of Vermeer, La Tour, 
and the Caravaggists. Religious works, 
portraits, and miniatures, which were 
still highly sought after at the begin- 
ning of our century, are now much less 
in demand. Large or oval paintings are 
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now less desirable. A calm seascape is 
more valuable than a rough sea, while 
a landscape with a burning city, or a 
still life containing fish or a skull, is 


usually difficult to sell. 


London, with its leading auction 
houses and dealers, is the hub of the | 


Baroque market, followed by New | 


York. Many Netherlandish paintings 
are still available in Amsterdam and 
Brussels. But heavy exportation of ma- 
jor works has caused some problems 
and shortages in the Roman market. 
Buying at auction requires a very) 
competent knowledge, and the pitfalls 
can be numerous. Generally the guar- 
anties offered by reputable art gal- 
leries are well worth it. Reflecting they 
worldwide recession, prices have been | 
low for the last couple of years. Pres- 
ently it seems advisable to buy, en- 
forced all the more by the fact that the | 
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supply of old masters can only dwin- | 
dle. But quality and visual satisfaction») 
ought always to be the collector's), 
guiding concern. Prices range from®| 
world records like Velazquez’s Pareda,. 
bought by the Metropolitan Museum) 
for $5 million, to as little as $1,000 ata: 
sale. Dutch paintings from the Golden#} 
Age, which are almost always ex-|| 
ecuted with unfailing technical mas-») 
tery, may start as low as $5,000, rising {) 
to six figures for masterpieces. Nov 
sensational discoveries should be ex-. 
pected in auction rooms, antique} 
shops, and attics. Old-master draw-) 
ings, which likewise have their ama-)) 
teurs, are usually rarer than paintings,* 





and comparatively expensive; they are! 


traded and collected among a re- 
stricted circle of demanding con- 
noisseurs. Compared with the price) 
perimeter for modern works, which is) 
at times artificially inflated, Baroque! 
paintings remain, then, among the! 
most attractive for today’s astute and) 
informed art collector. 0 





top: Jacob van Ruisdael, A Landscape with a 
Cornfield. Canvas, 18” x 21%”; circa 1660. 
Courtesy, Thos. Agnew & Sons, Ltd., London. 
CENTER: Pieter Claesz, Still-Life. Panel, 14” x 
25”; monogrammed and dated 1629. Courtesy, 
Empire House, London. tert: Lodovico 
Carracci, Alexander and Thais. Canvas, 514” x 
662”; circa 1600-1610. Courtesy, P. & D. 
Colnaghi & Co., Ltd., London. opposite: 
Cornelis de Man, The Gold Weigher. Canvas, 
32” x 26%”. Courtesy, Empire House, London. 





























INTERIOR DESIGN BY STEPHEN CHASE 
ARCHITECTURE BY LASZLO SANDOR, AIA 





PALM SPRINGS. The name itself calls to 
mind embracing breezes, languid 
nights and warm sands. It is here that 
sun and water and man’s ingenuity 
have created an established resort; 
where palms and pines flourish, and 
the desert sands are tamed. 

In an area where trees soar against 
the backdrop of the San Jacinto 
Mountains, interior designer Stephen 
Chase has created his year-round resi- 
dence, a modern house hidden behind 
the aged walls of a former estate. It 
could be in Morocco or on a Gres 
island, instead of bein; 
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Casual Comfort 1 


Oasis 





from the large city of Los Angeles. 

If we had the knowledge rather than 
the vision of perfection, this could be 
called a perfect house in a perfect 
setting. But, says Stephen Chase, “I 
could redo it today and improve it.” 

His search for refinements is clear; 
his level of finish high. There are no 
accidents or bursts of carefree spon- 
taneity here. This is a house of delib- 
eration, every inch conscientiously 
considered. Textures interplay, one 
against the other: matte-finish metal 
reflects against polished steel; soft 

counterpoint hard edges; reflec- 


in Palm Springs 


, OF ARTHUR ELROD ASSOCIATES 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY FRITZ TAGGART 


ABOVE: Massive copper-clad doors mark the 
entrance to the large modern residence, a 
smooth horizontal structure that hugs the flat 
desert landscape. opposite: A feeling of height 
and spaciousness, unbroken by color, informs: 
the Living Room. Furnishings and decorative 
items are grouped on flooring of t travertine. 





tive surfaces contrast with opaque 
And over all, natural light filter 
through in various degrees of inten 
sity, in harmony with its locale. 
Severe in its exactness, the design 
itself is the focus. There are not many 
antiques, and Mr. Chase’s collections 
have been chosen for decorative and 
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Further views of the Living Room. asove LEFT: 
Soaring architectural vitrines, in addition to 
| showcasing exotic objects, serve as the 
| framework for the upstairs mirrored loft and a 
conversation area carved into the main level. 
The seated bronze figure is from a Javanese 
temple. aBove RIGHT: Abundant light passes 
through vast windows facing outdoor 
terracing. RIGHT: A view toward the sunken 
| Conversation Area reveals the refinement and 
interplay of subtle textures and surfaces. 
oprosite: Banquettes seem to float above the 
Edward Fields carpet in the Loft; the leopard- 
print pillow fabric is from Clarence House. 









personal reasons—and for their charm. 

“T have nothing of great monetary 
value,” he says. “Everything could be 
replaced tomorrow. | don’t have an- 
tiques, because I would want the very 
best. And even if I could afford them, 
someone already has them. If some- 
thing happened to them, I would feel 
tremendous responsibility. However, I 
do borrow from the nature of an- 
| tiques, duplicating the craftsmanship 
| and the perfection of the woods. 
Quality—I apologize for using an over- 
worked word—is what I really like to 
add to contemporary design. 

“T think people want the luxury of 
what we used to call ‘living in the 
| grand manner’—with velvet draperies 
\ and bell pulls. We can have the sai 
luxury, today, but in contempo: 
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Derosite: The Dining Room takes a 

aturalistic tone, conveyed by Richard 
ishady’s jungle mural, the many sea forms in 
he vitrines, and the tree-trunk table base. 

ABOVE: The view from the living room Bar 
akes in the cool placid pool, dramatically 
xtended by a mirror mirage beyond. 


terms. I feel that way about paintings, 
too. I like new artists because their 
work reflects the present moment. 
“After all, my thinking 
changes constantly. A few years ago | 


own 


dismissed mirrors as a contrivance in 
decorating. Today I use them as a way 
of replacing lost space. | can make four 


thousand feet look like eight. Of 
course, I don’t put them where people 
have to look at themselves all the time. 
That would be too much.” 

The house is conceived so carefully 
that Mr. Chase can entertain fifty 
guests for the evening and there is 
nothing to do the next morning but 
empty ashtrays. The very absence of 
coasters is indicative of his attitude. 

“1 don’t like little safety things,” he 
says. “You can come in from the pool 
wearing a wet bathing suit and not 
hurt a thing. I don’t believe precious- 
ness belongs in today’s living. That 


doesn’t mean | believe in the sterile 
look that is often erroneously thought 
of as contemporary. I call that anti- 
decorating. I don’t think man’s feel- 
ings can be reduced to cold floors and 
pillow furniture, or stamped out with 
wicker furniture and tree-trunk tables. 
I wouldn’t design a room that dimin- 
ishes people. That’s negative.” 

Quite the contrary, he designs 
rooms that show people at their best, 
at their most comfortable. This ap- 
proach is constant, whether he is de- 
signing a Colonial mansion in Seattle, 
a contemporary house in Kansas, or a 











“T can take any look 


and make it appropriate to today.” 





raditional apartment in New York. 
“T can take any look and make it 
Bppropriate to today,” he says. ‘There 
s nothing I like better than to go toa 
abric showroom and pick out mate- 
ial with birds and flowers. But I might 
hoose them on a black ground in- 
Btead of white, and I would arrange 
traditional furniture in a new way, 
perhaps on a diagonal.” 
|} Design to Mr. Chase is thinking in 
ew terms, not for their own sake, but 
o find a way that is in harmony with 
today. For instance, many people as- 
ume they must have acoustical tile 
keilings. Not at all, he suggests; there 
lare any number of other ways. 
| “When I first started in the design 
field,” he explains, “I would suggest 
that a client go a step beyond and 
select a $300 chair instead of one for 
15200. Today, I ask if we want a chair at 
| 














all. And if we do, I design it myself. 





DPPOSITE: Strict attention to fine detailing on every surface is evident in the 
ilk-wrapped Master Bedroom. Antique Chinese funeral figures and ginger 
gars and a Duane Wakeham landscape provide quiet artistry. Carpet by 
dward Fields. asove: The Powder Room’s tortoiseshell-patent leather 
alls shimmer between brass strips. riGHT: The Master Bathroom appoint- 
ents such as the sunken Kohler tub and Sherle Wagner faucets are well 
n keeping with the logic that characterizes the total design. The painting 
by Marilyn Lowe. Sleekly efficient blinds are by Levolor Lorentzen. 





There are good furniture lines around, 
but there are just so many ways to 
cover a chair, and then I would have to 
repeat myself. I don’t copy anyone, 
and least of all myself.” 

Everywhere in the house there are 
clever solutions, such as the use of 
commercial tile to cover the bar, or 
placing electrical bathroom outlets in 
drawers that house hair dryer, shaver 
and so forth. These are appreciated as 
daily and necessary conveniences. 

“A beautiful house that doesn’t 
work,” the designer says, “is like the 
child who fantasizes about living in a 
castle. He still has the problem of 
brushing his teeth and combing his 
hair. I want to simplify these prob- 
lems, make life as much like a silver 
tray of tea cakes as possible.” 

Perhaps the only touches of whimsy 
can be seen in a few carefully chosen 
pieces from his collections, or by the 
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pool, in the bronze lions whose patina 
the elements have turned a gray blue, 
the color of dusk. Mr. Chase has edit- 
ed himself to a bare minimum. 
“There is nothing here that distracts 
me,” he says. “But my apartment in 
Beverly Hills is cluttered with a good 
deal of memorabilia, things I’ve had 
for years and can’t bear to part with. I 
use the apartment for weekends or 
overnight when I’m in town on busi- 
ness. For that very reason this house is 
all beige—the color doesn’t intrude.” 
Among his many current design 
projects is a house with an emerald 
green floor and exterior use of primary 
colors: yellow, blue and red. The col- 
ors will be integrated into a drama 
with all the thoroughness and 
painstaking attention to detail given 
his own monochromatic beige house— 
all of it revealing the professionalism 
of a most logical designer. 0 
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Traveling by Rail 


Private Pullman Coach in Canada 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


IN CANADA, after a lapse of many years, 


private railway coaches are returning 
to vogue. And in the manner of other 
prestigious possessions, like yachts 
and jet aircraft, they are proving to be 
a test of the interior designer’s creative 
ability and ingenuity. 

In the period between 1890 and the 
beginning of World War II there was 
perhaps no greater symbol of wealth 
and prestige in most parts of the world 
than the private railway coach. 

Originally the cars were built for 
railroad owners and executives, but 
their popularity soon spread. Men of 
means, with no railroad connections at 
all, soon found them to be a necessary 
luxury, and the names of owners 
provided a Who's Who of wealthy in- 
dustrialists, society figures and politi 
cal leaders. Opera and concert stars 
often had the use of a private coach 
written into their contracts. 

Today, however, ostentation is 
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BY BUDD SUGARMAN, IDC 





longer the fashion and, though the 
private railroad car is returning, it is 
returning under a different guise. 

This is particularly true of the car 
now owned by Mr. and Mrs. James 
Conklin, of Brantford, Ontario. They 
acquired it, not for show, but as a 
traveling family home and a necessity 
for Mr. Conklin’s business. For three 
months of the year it is used to trans- 
port the family to the various parts of 
Canada where Mr. Conklin supervises 
the details of his business. 

These practical considerations 
called for an entirely new approach to 
the question of décor, since the crea- 
tion of luxury and opulence was not 
a guiding principle. The Conklins 
sought the advice of Toronto interior 
designer Budd Sugarman. 

“Do whatever you want,’’ Mr. 
Conklin told him. “But everything 
must be completed in three months. 


YA] 


We have to leave for Vancouver.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY IAN SAMSON 






























Naturally the most serious chal-7 
lenge lay in adjusting to the limita- 
tions of space dictated by the shape® 
and form of the railway car. 

“That solid steel construction was 
rather a headache,” comments the de- 
signer. “It made every detail of re= 
modeling enormously difficult.” 

He soon found the solution to these 
restrictions of form by effectively de- 
nying the limitations of space andy 
adapting the rigid steel construction to 
his own purposes. To accomplish this 
he used a number of simple devices. 
Mirrors and the repetition of fabrics 
served to suggest a larger space than 
actually existed. And Mr. Sugarman 
was careful to harmonize—and make 
use of—as much of the original equip- 
ment as possible, such as overhead # 
lighting and galley fixtures. 

“On one level the work was sim- 
ple,” says the designer, “and yet very 
tricky—to take a flavorless mahogany- 
walled Pullman, and convert it to 
something pleasant and livable.” 

Budd Sugarman’s design is appro- 
priate to the present and without the 
ostentatious bravura of the nineteenth 
century. And yet there is still a mar- 
velous element of fantasy in owning a 
private railroad car. Perhaps it is only 
necessary to think of the Conklins and q 
their children—to hear with them the 
train whistles and the roar of the iron 
wheels and to watch the tracks unroll-} 
ing behind them into the vast and@ 
magnificent Canadian landscape. 














ABOVE: The 1920s-style Pullman coach, a 
luxurious throwback to a bygone era, provides 
the amenities of a private home for its touring 
owners; the Conklins travel many months of 
the year throughout Canada. The adjoining 
car is a recent acquisition. opposite: The use of )} 
a bold lattice-motif fabric overall and closely 4] 
coordinated deep-toned patterns nearby unifies 
the Living Area and adjoining Corridor/Library, 
creating the illusion of spaciousness. 
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top: Remodeling was a formidable part of this unusual assignment because 
of the coach’s all-steel construction; designer Budd Sugarman did, how- 
ever, replace two porter’s berths in the Dining Room with bookcases and 
china storage. Antique Biedermeier chairs surround an expandable table. 
ABOVE: Field flowers bloom in daughter Melissa’s Bedroom. ricuT: The 
lighting fixtures, mirror and stainless steel fittings in the Bedroom of the 
Conklin’s teenage son are original. The frog treillage fabric is from 
Brunschwig & Fils, as is the leopard-print toile seen in the dining room. 





...train whistles and the roar of the iron wheels. 
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ANTIQUES 


Eighteenth-Century 
Country Furniture 
in America 


BY MARVIN D.SCHWARTZ 








THE COLLECTING of American furniture 
is fast coming into its own. Collectors 
preferring fine line and simplicity find 
the characteristic subtlety of design in 
country pieces quite appealing. Far 
superior to the rough factory products 
of the mid-nineteenth century once 
considered country furniture, such 
pieces as wagon seats and unpainted 
pine chests, beautifully but simply 
made, are enjoying a fresh new ap- 
praisal and reevaluation. 

Prices for country pieces are gener- 
ally lower than those commanded by 
the best sophisticated American work. 
In fact, really plain country design is 
as reasonably priced as better contem- 
porary furniture. The finer, more dis- 
tinctive pieces, though, demand prices 
similar to those of good antiques: A 
highboy at four thousand is a pos- 
sibility for the very patient, but ten- to 
twenty-thousand dollars is the more 
likely price for a handsome rural ex- 
ample. Rare prized pieces with un- 
usual decoration may cost as much as 
fifty thousand dollars or more. 

It takes very careful detective work 
to track down the right shops, but it is 





ABove: Corner chair of walnut and birch; circa 
1745. Courtesy, Bernard and S. Dean Levy, 
Inc., New York. tert: Pennsylvania cupboard 
of walnut and poplar; circa 1750. Courtesy, 
Bernard and S. Dean Levy, Inc., New York. 
opposite: A very rare Pennsylvania highboy of 
curly maple wood; the top has a beautifully 
molded pediment with carved rosettes and 
urn finials. The base has a shaped apron and 
shell carving on cabriole legs. Circa 1760. 
Courtesy, Gary C. Cole American 

Decorative Arts, New York. 








still possible to find the perfect coun- 
try-style chest during a long drive 
through Vermont, Massachusetts or 
rural Pennsylvania. Of course, dealers 
in remote New England towns are as 
apt to obtain their merchandise in 
large containers from England as in 
truckloads of discoveries from local 
attics. On the other hand, New York 
dealers who specialize in country 
pieces may find the ideal masterpiece 
nestled in a remote farmhouse. 
Where these pieces turn up is not as 
important as their appearance and 
quality of design. Simplicity should 
not be confused with ordinary rough- 
ness, and the fact that something was 
made in the country does not mean it 
was abused for a century and a half. 
While countrified Victorian factory 
furniture can be amusing decoration, 
it is not as satisfying as the fine, subtle 
output of the eighteenth- and early- 
nineteenth-century cabinetmakers. 
The differences between city and 
country work are matters of degree. 
What we admire as rural are the sim- 
ple interpretations of complex fash- 
ionable designs of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Most were 
made of local woods, rather than of 
the more elegant mahogany, and have 
none of the more intricate decoration 
popular on the mahogany pieces. 
Leaves, flowers and architectural 
motifs were rendered schematically 
by the country craftsman, while the 
city craftsman was more interested in 
creating details that were convincingly 
true to life. To be sure, there were a 
number of rural cabinetmakers re- 
corded whose output fits in the gen- 
eral category of country work. At the 
same time, a number of simple pieces 
have turned up with documentation to 
prove they were made in the shops of 
the most sophisticated urban makers. 
For example, William Savery, a Phila- 
delphia cabinetmaker whose label has 
been found on elaborately carved 
pieces, also did some very plain chairs. 
The rural approach was basically an 
economic one, with simple designs 
and no frills. Curving legs on city 
furniture were often straightened out 
on the country versions. The country 
cabinetmaker, regardless of location, 
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tended toward conservative designs 
yet with a unique integrity. 

Since the country cabinetmaker was 
essentially not interested in keeping 
up with the latest trends in furniture 
fashion, he sometimes continued to 
use very early models long after they 
were forgotten. The seventeenth-cen- 
tury-style cabinet, then popularly 
known by the Dutch word kas, was 
made in New York and New Jersey 
until the early nineteenth century. The 
massive form, with its large cornice, 
looks as monumental as any seven- 
teenth-century piece in later inter- 
pretations, but the cabinetmakers of 
the 1770s and 1810s introduced less 
elaborate, more delicate details than 
were characteristic of earlier distinc- 
tive designs. The old-world models 
had been made of walnut and ebony, 
while the later, American examples 
were of cherry wood. 

Blanket chests were a familiar form 
in the seventeenth century and con- 
tinued to be in vogue until after 1800. 
Plain or with drawers, the eighteenth- 
and early-nineteenth-century versions 
were, more often than not, painted. 
Some were of walnut or even ma- 
hogany, and made of handsomely cut 
panels, but the painted examples were 
pine, with delicate floral decoration 
later evolving into a more geometric 
floral design. The nineteenth-century 
furniture makers frequently applied 
painted graining or marbleizing. In 
addition to the paint, a characteristic 
molding around the covers or bases 
easily distinguishes these pieces. Ear- 
lier pieces have bold and relatively 
heavy curves, which, by mid-century, 
became more complex, only to be- 
come simpler and more delicate at the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

The simple mid-eighteenth-century 
Queen Anne style was particularly 
popular with country craftsmen. Al- 
though the style usually dates from 
about 1730 to 1760, the rural examples 
were often made as late as the early 
nineteenth century. Urban or rural, it 
was a Style of great simplicity. Carving 
was more unusual than in the later 
Chippendale style, and curving forms 
were generally light and elegant. The 
records of one Long Island family of 








cabinetmakers, the Dominys, show 
that they were still making the Queen 
Anne designs in the early 1800s. 

To date there are many plain drop- 


_ leaf tables cut in the simplest patterns 


of the Queen Anne style. In examples 
where the curving leg is square in 
cross-section, so that the front of this 
curving form appears sharp or 
pointed, the maker was very likely a 
New Englander. The best examples 
have scalloped skirts in graceful pat- 
terns between the legs. Lightly pro- 
portioned legs were preferred in New 
England, while heavier designs were 
more common in Pennsylvania and 
the New York environs. 

High chests reflect the same taste as 
the tables, and light legs are some- 
times a clue in distinguishing the ori- 
gins of these pieces. Fine rural New 
England examples have delicate 
frames with flat tops over the lightly 
proportioned legs. What would have 
been a shell, on a Boston chest, was 
executed as a fan, in the country. New 
York and Pennsylvania versions are 
apt to be more heavy and plain when 
rendered in the Queen Anne style. 

Among the most appealing and 
complex country furniture designs are 
those that were obviously inspired by 
Chippendale-style models. Thomas 
Chippendale exerted a strong influ- 
ence on American design. The rural 
pieces are amusing interpretations, 
often delightfully primitive. The origi- 
nal designs are pretentious, with ele- 
gant classical elements combined with 
a flamboyant use of the classical or- 
ders. The country version is some- 
times as elaborate as the model, and at 
other times a brilliant simplification. 
One group of chairs has elaborately 
curving splats in a simple cut-out ver- 
sion of what appears in the Chippen- 
dale book. These often originated in 
Connecticut, and while they dated 
from the early nineteenth century, 
they offer an interpretation of the 
Rococo that carries strong appeal. One 
New Hampshire interpretation, at- 
tributed to a family named Dunlap, is 
based on the straight-legged Chinese 
Chippendale design. But because it is 
narrower and longer than typical, the 

continued on page 188 

















1. Pennsylvania 18th-century Windsor comb-back armchair with finely scrolled bars, D-shaped saddle 
seat and typical Philadelphia blunt-arrow feet. Courtesy, American Colonies Antiques, Los Angeles. 2. 
New England highboy of maple, poplar and pine; circa 1730. Courtesy, Bernard and S. Dean Levy, Inc., 
New York. 3. Massachusetts Queen Anne lowboy with original brasses; circa 1750. Courtesy, Ronald 
A. DeSilva, Incorporated, New York. 4. Connecticut daybed of cherry wood; circa 1700. Courtesy, 
Bernard and S. Dean Levy, Inc., New York. 5. Pennsylvania Chippendale slant-front desk of curly 
maple wood, having fully developed form with nine shell-carved interior and quarter columns. Circa 
1760-1780. Courtesy, Gary C. Cole American Decorative Arts, New York. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND TEXT 


BY ALLEN CARTER 


WHAT BECOMES this legend most is an 
acre of lush gardens and a ghost- 
inhabited house hidden behind high 
walls in the quietly elegant Mexico 
City suburb of Coyoacan. 

Dolores Del Rio bought the prop- 
erty for the gardens—long before she 
knew about the ghost, long before 
she’d even seen the house, in fact. 
During the decades that followed she 
has delighted in preserving her private 
park against all encroachments of a 
growing, expanding Mexico City. 

“Tl wanted a very Mexican house,” 
Miss Del Rio recalls. “And one aftér- 
noon my mother and I were shown 
this place. We came through the heavy 
doors from the street, and I saw the 
garden and the lovely trees in the 
garden, and I turned and immediately 
said to my mother, “This is it!’ 

“The real estate woman showing us 
the place said, ‘Fine! I’m glad you like 
it. Now, let’s go in, and I'll show you 
the house.’ And I said, ‘No! I’m not 
going in. If I don’t like the interiors, | 
might not buy it. Then I'll be without 
this garden, and that’s a chance I’m 
certainly not going to take.’ “ 

Miss Del Rio warms to her story. 





She leans forward in her chair; her 


Dolores Del Rio bought her “very Mexican 
house” without seeing the interiors because 
she was so enchanted by the lush gardens 
surrounding it. She and her producer/director 
husband, Lewis A. Riley, share their beloved 
hacienda, located in the select Mexico City 
suburb of Coyoacan, with a toy poodle and a 
well-documented ghost—a charro who searches 
for his lost ladylove at midnight. 


yes dance; her hands are alive with 
quick, animated gestures. The superb 
actress begins acting out her own role. 
| bought the house the next day, 
and then I was terribly frightened. | 
thought, ‘Oh! What on earth have I 
done? I wonder what that house is 
like? It might not suit my needs or 
anything, and I probably have done 
something absolutely foolish!’ I was 
very, very worried. Mother and | 
rushed out here and we went in—the 
house already was mine, you know— 
and I saw it for the first time.” 
She settles back in her chair, with a 





laugh: ‘And that’s exactly how it hap- 
pened—how | got the garden I wanted 
and, along with it, my house.” 

That was in 1943, when Miss Del 
Rio sold her home in Hollywood and 
returned to Mexico to live. Why did 
she abandon life in Hollywood after 
achieving stardom there? 

“It was a matter of type-casting,” 
explains Lewis A. Riley, her husband 
and the producer and/or director of 
nearly all her plays. “Hollywood 
couldn’t think of Dolores Del Rio as 
anything except a Spanish madonna, a 
Mexican senorita or an Indian squaw. 


: 








| In Mexico, though, she had her choice 


of roles plus approval of the director.” 
“For more than fifty years, I have 
_been an actress,”” says Miss Del Rio. 


| “Would you believe it? I arrived in 


Hollywood to do my first film on 
August 27th, 1925. Incredible! The 
years have gone so fast.” 

On her way to becoming a legend 


| during that half century, she starred in 


over eighty films and in some fourteen 


| productions on the stage. 


“During my first years in Hol- 
lywood,” she says, “I was doing five 
and six films a year. We just turned 
them out like that!’ She snaps her 
fingers and laughs. “Some of those 
films were very bad, but I think some 
of them were very good. Some are in 
the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, and in official collections in 
Moscow and London and Paris—so 
they must have been good.” 

The move to Mexico in 1943 actu- 
ally enhanced her career. She has re- 
turned frequently to make films in 
Hollywood, not cast to a particular 
type, but as an actress of international 
reputation. And, living in Mexico, she 
has been able to devote more time to 
the legitimate theater. She was most 
recently seen, in fact, as Margarita ina 
Mexico City production of La Dama de 
las Camelias—a long way from roles she 
portrayed a half-century ago. This 
causes Lew Riley to chuckle: “But 
would you believe? Dolores still gets 
many offers to do squaws.” 

The move to Mexico also created 
problems, the most immediate being 
the house she had bought sight unseen 





opposite ABove: Mr. Riley brought this pre- 
Columbian Olmec artifact from western 
Guerrero to the gardens of La Escondida 
oprosite: A café table setting awaits the 

Rileys on a glistening terrace just cleansed by 
an early-morning tropical shower. Tor AND 
ABOVE RIGHT: In one corner of the Living Room 
Oriental objects are arranged before the 
panorama of a 17th-century Coromandel 
screen. The room still exudes the early-forties 
atmosphere it had when it was first designed, 
and is used primarily for formal entertaining. 
To augment the Mexican flavor, nopal cacti 
were painted on the mirrored mantel. The 
ceiling was lowered to make it modern. Miss 
Del Rio’s portrait, by John Carroll, was 
painted in 1943. ricut: Tall tapers illuminate a 
Diego Rivera portrait of the international film 
star and the Dining Room table setting of 
antique Mexican silver. 








and with such remarkable haste. 

“It was very old-fashioned,” she 
recalls. “It had high ceilings and heavy 
beams and, well, I don’t like high ceil- 
ings, so they had to be lowered.” 

Miss Del Rio called in Robert Block, 
the Paris-based interior designer who 
had established an office in Mexico. 

“Really,” she says, “it was Robert 
Block who did the house. He included 
all kinds of Mexican themes, but he 
tried to give it a very modern feeling 
because that’s what I wanted. It’s real- 
ly very simple. Because that’s what | 
am—Mexican but modern.” 























Mr. Block modernized by lowering 
ceilings, and added Mexican styling 


by painting designs of nopal cacti on 


the mantel of the living room fireplace, 
and of tropical fruit on a gold petate 
beneath the glass of the dining room 
table. And, for a movie star whose 
beauty is legendary, he put floor-to- 
ceiling mirrors everywhere: in the 
foyer, in her boudoir, in a hallway 
connecting her bedroom with the 
library. The effect is striking. 
Strangely, there are few hints that 
this is the home of a movie star, no 
displayed mementos of an acting ca- 
reer now entering its second half-cen- 
tury. There are, to be sure, a few 
photographs of Miss Del Rio— 
snapshots propped against books on 
the library shelves, a silver-framed 
photograph prominent on Lew Riley’s 
desk—but no more than any loving 
husband would show of a beautiful 
wife. And there are the portraits, but 
Miss Del Rio looks like a different 
person in each one, portrayed as she 
appeared to John Carroll, Adolfo Best, 
Roberto Montenegro, Rosa Covar- 
rubias, Miguel Covarrubias, José 
Clemente Orozco, Diego Rivera. 
There are ghosts in the house, real 
and fancied. The real ones are ghosts 
of Mexico’s past—a large and varied 
collection of pre-Columbian statues 
and artifacts. There are delicate figures 
from the funeral island of Jaina on a 
low table in Miss Del Rio’s bedroom. 
There are idols from Colima and 
Nayarit standing guard in Mr. Riley’s 
bedroom and study. The statue of a 
smiling gentleman from another time 
and place, seated in greenery before 
tall mirrors, welcomes guests in the 
entrance foyer. Other statues from 
Oaxaca and Veracruz separate books 
on the library’s shelves. And, also in 


Dolores Del Rio and Lew Riley merged their 
extensive individual collections of pre- 
Columbiana when they married, sixteen years 
ago. above: A back-bending acrobat from 
Colima encounters himself in a mirrored 
Library tabletop. ricut: An Olmec figure 

au among cheery-visaged Remojadas in a 
Hallway niche. opposite: Carvings line the 
mantel and nestle among the bookshelves in 
the library. The Rileys often curl up in the 
fireside chairs and discuss the day’s events 
over dinner on trays. 
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There are ghosts in the house, real and fancied. 


the library, an acrobat from Colima 
does a spirited back-bend on the re- 
flective surface of a mirrored table. 

“Dolores and I each had pre-Co- 
lumbian collections when we were 
married, sixteen years ago,” Mr. Riley 
remarks. “Now we’ve completely for- 
gotten who originally owned what.” 

The fancied ghost has given the 
couple rather more difficulty. He is 
called El Charro de Coyoacan, and his 
existence—according to Miss Del 
Rio—has been documented in at least 
two histories of the area. 

“All of this once was a part of an 
hacienda called La Escondida,”’ she ex- 
plains. “Some of the thick walls of this 
house, in fact, were walls of the main 
hacienda built during the last century. 
Well, the hacienda was destroyed and 
this charro lost his ladylove. Now he 
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returns, they say, at midnight when 
the moon is full, searching for her. 
People say they can hear the hooves of 
his galloping horse. It is a very roman- 
tic story, don’t you agree?” 

“And it’s given us some trouble,” 
grumbles Lew Riley. “Many people 
are really afraid to work in a house 
that is supposedly haunted.” 

Miss Del Rio, with her sure sense of 
history, calls the property La Escondida 
and, with or without a galloping charro, 
it still has the fascinating aura of an 
old hacienda. As always with Mexican 
haciendas, the land is considered far 
more important than the house. 

Enter La Escondida from a quiet 
Coyoacan street, through the massive 
stone and wood Spanish Colonial 
gateway, and the first thing to be seen 
is the land, the garden. A stone dog, 
sitting on its haunches, seems to yap a 
greeting at the beginning of a hedge- 
lined walk that leads, finally, to the 
house. The building broods against 
the high walls in one corner of the 
property, almost jealous of the garden, 
as if it knows it does not rank first in 
the affections of its owners. 

Still, the house speaks eloquently of 
the couple who lives there. The down- 
stairs living room and dining room are 
reserved for formal entertaining and 
still evoke a feeling for the early 1940s, 
when they were first designed. If there 
were music here, Glenn Miller or 
Tommy Dorsey would seem most ap- 
propriate in such a context. 

It is upstairs, on the second floor, 
that the house becomes more per- 
sonal. Here both Miss Del Rio and Mr. 
Riley are revealed as enthusiastic col- 
lectors of pre-Columbian art and as 
avid readers. Mr. Riley’s private study 
is lined with well-used books, as is the 
library the two share as a sort of 
intimate, informal living room. They 
often take their evening meals on trays 


ABOVE LEFT: An exotic tableau dominates Miss 
Del Rio’s Bedroom: five funereal figures from 
Jaina stand before an antique screen 
purchased in Tokyo. tert: Her pastel-toned 
Boudoir is generously mirrored—a device not 
unkind to a beautiful woman. opposite: Upon 
entering the high-walled estate three decades 
ago, through a wood-and-stone Colonial 
gateway, Miss Del Rio gazed upon this view 
of the gardens. It was love at first sight. 





....it still has the fascinating aura of an old hacienda. 


in the library, curling into comfortable 
chairs before the fire, discussing the 
happenings of a busy day—referring to 
themselves as “Lew” and “’Chata,”’ 
and playing with the toy poodle. 

But they are most at home in the 
‘magnificent gardens they both love. 
‘Miss Del Rio sometimes breakfasts 
while strolling in the garden, carrying 
a plate of papaya and looking up at the 
towering eucalyptus, elm, jacaranda, 





banana and rubber trees. 

Lew Riley, though, digs the toe of 
one shoe into the thick lawn and con- 
fesses, “Neither of us is a garden spe- 
cialist at all. We have a lot of plants 
because we think they look nice, so we 
buy them. But we don’t really know a 
great deal about them.” 

The result is a zestful mix: formal 
box hedges near wild-looking yucca, 
delicate tree ferns growing with 


broad-leafed papaya and philo- 
dendron, competing blossoms of 
hydrangea, bougainvillea, magnolia 
and Rosa Mexicana. Such is the garden 
today, the principal reason for buying 
the property three decades ago. 

It is a garden full of charm and 
surprising vigor. It is almost as vig- 
orous—almost, but not quite—as the 
lively, laughing and charming people 
who own the house. 0 
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San Francisco Statement 
Anthony Hail Masters Small Space 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANTHONY HAIL PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MAC MASTERS 


THERE WAS a look that I wanted for 
myself,” says Stephen P. Farish III. 
“Something like the tones of Billy 
Baldwin’s apartment in New York, I 
‘suppose. Well, I went to Tony Hail, 
here in San Francisco, because I really 





like neutrals, and I had heard about 
his excellent use of them.” 

The end result for Mr. Farish is 
what Anthony Hail describes as “a 
modern statement in a very traditional 
apartment building.’’ Structural 
changes were minor: large drawers 
were built into the dressing room; a 
Murphy bed was removed and the 
space enclosed for a bar; and the 
kitchen door was relocated. 

The building is across from 
Lafayette Park in San Francisco’s Pa- 
cific Heights district, and the living 
room looks out over the green park. 
Mr. Farish has banked the area in the 
bay window with large palms, plants 
and small trees in baskets and 
cachepots, in order to carry the green 
theme into his apartment. 

The living room has access to the 
bedroom through large double doors 
in which the glass—“very ugly gym- 
nasium beaded glass’’—has been re- 
placed with wood. Most of the time 
the doors are open to give a feeling of 
space to the small rooms. The re- 
peated fabric pattern—white octagons 
woven into a light cocoa background— 
also contributes to this illusion, with 
the same fabric covering two chairs in 
the living room and the double bed 
(headboards, quilt and cushions that 
transform it into a deep couch) in the 
bedroom. This fabric also covers small 
screens that hide the radiators. 

Sunny yellow walls in the entry hall 
give way to aubergine in the kitchen/ 
breakfast room and bar areas, where 
Mr. Farish entertains small groups in- 
formally. He does all the cooking him- 
self and likes to make the journey 
from stove to table as easy as possible. 

Camel-colored walls in the bed- 
room help further the neutral look, as 
do the Moroccan wool Berber rugs, 
the cotton fabric on the table and the 
linen Roman shades bound with 
darker linen for emphasis. 

Here are green accents and touches 
of red—the nineteenth-century pig- 
skin trunk from China, which sits on a 
red lacquer stand especially made for 
it, the paprika red glove-leather chair, 
and green in the living plants. 

Natural materials are also evident in 
the tortoiseshell boxes in the living 


room and the tortoiseshell-framed 
mirror over the eighteenth-century 
oak and inlaid mahogany chest in the 
entry hall. And there are many shells 
and fresh flowers everywhere. 

Although new fixtures were used 
throughout the apartment—the excep- 
tion being the retention of old glass 
doorknobs—there was no attempt 
made to disguise in any way the origi- 
nal structure of the apartment. 

“We wanted to keep the tradition of 
the building and still have a clean-cut 
modern living space,” says Mr. Hail. 
“There were no budget limitations; 
everything is of excellent quality. 

“But it is economical. The material 
is durable; the lacquered nest of tables 
would fit anywhere, as would the 
eighteenth-century blanc de chine 
lamp. And it’s not dated. If Mr. Farish 
should move, everything could be 
moved directly into a library, or any 
other room, for that matter.” 

His 24-year-old client agrees: “‘I 
wanted a place where I could entertain 
my friends comfortably. I’m pleased, 
very pleased. The apartment's every- 
thing I wanted it to be.” 0 





tert: A young bachelor’s three-room San 
Francisco apartment is purposefully 
uncluttered and undated; its furnishings are 
comfortable for today and adaptable for 
future moves. Painting by Ralph Du Casse. 
BELOw: A small-scale 18th-century Japanese 
screen signed by Mori Sosen expands the 
adjacent Bedroom. The lacquered cubes and 
the geometric-patterned upholstery that unify 
the design are from Randolf & Hein. 
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Florida Palazzo | 


Vizcaya: A Dream Realized 


vizcaya is an Italianate palazzo on the 
shores of Florida’s Biscayne Bay, near 
the point where Miami was founded 
as an Indian trading post. It was con- 
ceived as a small but flawlessly ex- 
ecuted Renaissance villa—a retirement 
cocoon for James Deering, a Chicago 
farm machinery magnate. 

However, the estate was so thor- 
oughly planned that it expanded far 


Lert: Between 1914 and 1926, bachelor 
industrialist James Deering transformed 130 
acres of marshland edging Florida’s Biscayne 
Bay into an Italianate estate for the declining 
winters of his life. In the foreground is a 
Baroque casino. BELow: Oceangoing schooners 
once approached the seventy-room palazzo via 
a private harbor. opposite: A Venetian 
chandelier in the ornate Reception Room 
illuminates one of three 18th-century ceilings 
from the Palazzo Rossi in Venice. 
Scalamandré reproduced the wall silks from 
the original 18th-century Italian designs. 
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beyond the original intent and became 
a Rococo monument to a man who 
was by natural inclination reserved, 
hard working and very private. 

It began to take shape in 1910, when 
James Deering fell in with a stimula- 
ting companion, the painter Paul Chal- 
fin. Chalfin had won a Prix de Rome to 
study at the American Academy in 





Rome; he had been a curator at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and a 
lecturer at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. He was waiting to paint his 
masterpiece, but meanwhile making a 
living in New York by working on 
Elsie de Wolfe’s staff in her studio, and 
learning the basics of interior design. 

Deering soon enlisted Chalfin’s 


....a home taking 
advantage of the tropical climate 
and magnificent sea vistas. 
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help in planning his seaside villa in 
Miami. For two years they talked and 
toured Europe until they agreed on a 
style for Vizcaya. It would be Floren- 
tine and Venetian in its specifics—a 
home taking advantage of the tropical 
climate and magnificent sea vistas. 
Chalfin enlisted the help of architect 
F. Burrall Hoffman, Jr., a Harvard 





graduate who had earned his architec- 
tural degree at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris. Hoffman decided that 
Florida oolitic limestone was to be 
used for the building, and foundation 
stones were imported from Cuba, 
where the oolite was stronger and not 
as porous as the local variety. 

The villa itself developed rapidly on 


the drawing board. It was to be three 
stories high with soaring ceilings to 
accommodate such treasures as the 
seventeen-foot-high Pisani gates pur- 
chased in Venice. The house came to 
resemble a fortress shaped around 
four towers, and the estate included 
farm buildings and maintenance facil- 
ities—even a small firehouse. 


PRECEDING PAGES: Venetian iron gates from the 
Palazzo Pisani open onto the marble-floored 
Tea Room, an enclosed loggia whose painted 
canvas walls depict the destruction of Troy. 
The mantel and consoles are 17th-century 
Nubian marble. Betow tert: An elaborate 18th- 
century chinoiserie mantel separates seascape 
murals painted in the manner of Claude 
Vernet, in the Breakfast Room. BELOW RIGHT: 
The 17th-century Cippolino marble dolphin 
table in the East Loggia came from a Roman 
palace, as did the bronze-covered cedar doors. 











Vizcaya was four years in the plan- 
ning. In 1914 the first ground was 
broken, and two years later James 
Deering moved in, although there was 
still a great deal of gardening to be 
completed. The work had been com- 
pleted with remarkable speed, consid- 
ering the fact that roads had to be cut 
through a mangrove swamp to bring 
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in the building materials overland. 
Today the Deering estate is a Dade 
County museum, constantly being re- 
stored through private contributions. 
Perhaps one of the most important 
contributors is Franco Scalamandre, 
who has worked on a scaffold for 
hours, copying designs from antique 
wallcovering that needed to be re- 





stored, duplicated or replaced. 

Over two hundred thousand vis- 
itors come each year to Vizcaya, to see 
the magnificent house and the thirty 
tropical forest acres as well as the 
severe topiary and the terraced gar- 
dens designed by Diego Suarez. 

Volunteer guides, with specific 
knowledge of the decorative arts, lead 
tours through sixty rooms filled with 
an incredible variety of objects—rang- 
ing from a first-century Roman carved 
marble incense burner to a group of 
whimsical sea urchins swimming in 
bas relief on the ceiling of the enclosed 
swimming pool. The ceiling provides 
the bather, floating on his back, with 
the illusion that he is underwater. 

James Deering himself enjoyed par- 
ties, but he was in failing health when 
his great house was completed. How- 
ever, he did enjoy having guests for 
luncheon. They would arrive by yacht 
and anchor in Vizcaya’s harbor, where 
the water was tamed to a blue-silk 
finish by a great stone barge designed 
and decorated by A. Stirling Calder. 
The barge was a version of one Calder 
had seen at the Villa Borromeo at Lake 
Maggiore, Italy. Such distinguished 
guests as Louis Comfort Tiffany and 
Lillian Gish would often be part of the 
company that passed the afternoon 
talking and exchanging gossip. 

In those days at Vizcaya a favorite 
diversion was to tour the grounds—to 
float on a gondola in the canal that 
wound through the estate, to feed the 
ducks on the man-made lake and to 
admire the boathouse and the yacht, 
Nepenthe, that lay at anchor. 

When James Deering died, in 1925, 
two nieces and a nephew inherited 
Vizcaya. The heirs kept some of the 


Aided by an architect, an artistic supervisor 
and a Florentine landscape architect, Mr. 
Deering skillfully blended four centuries of 
Italian décor with the weight of scholarship 
modified by a light touch. err: The 
sumptuous Espagnolette Guest Bedroom was 
designed in the Rococo style to include a full 
set of 18th-century painted and lacquered 
Venetian furniture; the ceiling is also 
Venetian. The silk chaise upholstery and bed- 
hangings were reproduced by Scalamandré 
from the 18th-century originals. opposite: The 
Cathay Guest Bedroom strikes a different 
chord, one of Oriental whimsy, with a 
grouping of polychromed and lacquered 18th- 
century chinoiserie furnishings. 








James Deering 


wanted to reflect his 
appreciation of the 
decorative arts. 


land in the original estate of 180 acres 
and turned the rest, including the 
mansion, over to Dade County. It is 
more than fitting, since James Deering 
clearly wanted his last home to reflect 
his own knowledge and appreciation 
of the decorative arts. And today there 
are many who benefit from the mag- 
nificent heritage he left. 


Visitors to Vizcaya now frequently 
rent the grand Italianate palazzo for 
wedding ceremonies. Often, celebri- 
ties will drive up in limousines for a 
special party, debarking at the en- 
trance piazza with its statues of Ponce 
de Leon and his navigator mounted on 
high pedestals. Over the years, in fact, 
Vizcaya has been the scene, not only 





! 


| of weddings, but of important parties. 
The great terrace is spectacular and 
lends itself to such occasions. 

When you visit Miami, the chances 
_are that seeing Vizcaya and its splen- 
dors will remain one of the landmark 
occasions of your life. 

James Deering—with the artistic 
| help of Chalfin, Hoffman and some of 


the best artists of the first decades of 
the twentieth century — managed to 
create an eclectic mixture of beautiful 
but unrelated periods that today re- 
mains tranquil and satisfying. 

Perhaps he did not intend it that 
way, but James Deering has gone 
down in Florida history as a benefac- 
tor to the general public. 0 


BELOW LEFT: Another view of the East Loggia, 
which stretches along one side of a large, 
palm-fringed inner court. The columns are 
local limestone. Bottom Lert: The indoor/ 
outdoor swimming pool area was designed to 
resemble a grotto; the ceiling frescoe is an 
underwater scene. Water from an artesian 
well flows into the marble pool through lion 
masks on the wall. BeLow ricut: Across the 
formal gardens from the palazzo, and at the 
top of the lyrical Water Stairway, stands the 
Casino, a garden house of traditional fidelity. 

















Bachelor Flat 


in Knightsbridge 


Overlooking a London Square 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY GEOFFREY BENNISON 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


JAMES ADEANE'S three-room flat is 
everything you would expect an eligi- 
ble young man-about-London’s home 
to be—inviting, functional and as ele- 
gant as a drawing room backdrop fora 
sophisticated Noél Coward play. 

The owner, a nephew of the 
Queen’s Equerry, has chosen a loca- 
tion that is reminiscent of prewar 
Knightsbridge respectability. His first- 
floor flat—originally the drawing room 
floor of the townhouse—overlooks the 
quiet leafy gardens of a large square. 
It is a short walk from Harrods depart- 





ment store, and the whole area is still 
happily untouched by the property 
and demolition men. In fact, until 
rather recently, there were gas lamps 
on the street, and in the evening the 
lamplighter came by on his bicycle. 
At the beginning there was much 
about the flat that did not appeal to 
Mr. Adeane. He soon called upon 
interior designer Geoffrey Bennison 
“to add warmth and cohesion.” And 
the designer, too, found many disturb- 
ing elements—not the least of them a 
pale pink color on the walls and a 


Designer Geoffrey Bennison transformed the long, narrow drawing room floor of a late-Georgian 
house into a vibrant functional apartment by dividing its space and filling it with color and pattern. 


Above: Antique striped fabrics in heightened ! 
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cownplay the geometric-patterned carpet. RIGHT: A 
mirrored screen and a Bokhara rug separate the Lj 


ing Room Area from the Library/Dining Area. 
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geometric carpet at odds with the pas- 
tel look. There was a good deal to be 
done, and what started as simply a 
little redecoration became a pleasing 
and extensive transformation. 

“In most London houses,” Mr. Ben- 
nison points out, “the drawing room 
floor has one wasted—and entirely un- 
satisfactory—end. Today, with less 
generous space for living, pointless ap- 
pendages have to be put to good use.” 

And he made the best possible use 
of the space available, essentially 


wasted space, by adding tall book- 
cases and a circular table accented by a 
modern Italian lamp he found in 
Milan. The cloth on the table is an 
interesting black and red patchwork 
made from antique military jackets. 
With these few touches and additions 
a wasted space has now become a 
library-cum-dining room, with all the 
solid comfort of a men’s club. 

Both owner and designer did find 
the flat, in its original state, rather 
chilly and forbidding, although the 


reasons were at first elusive. Mr. Ben- 
nison found a simple expedient. 
“We lowered the ceiling by two 
feet,” he explains. “And immediately | 
the proportions were lighter and less | 
massive. The room now is not at all | 
forbidding, simply elegantly tall.” | 
The pastel shades have gone, and 
the walls are now red with dark 
painted woodwork. Here and there are _ 
bright splashes of color—cushions | 
covered in Oriental batik, richly col- 
ored silk made in France in the nine- | 














opposite: The early-19th-century Austrian carved-wood clock on the Living 
Area mantel was originally in the collection of W. Somerset Maugham; the 
portrait of an Eastern potentate is attributed to Chinnery. tor: A view from the 
Library/Dining Area reveals the mitigating effect of lowering the ceiling two 
feet, and the kaleidoscopic values of the mirrored screen. asove: Mirrored 
mahogany paneis serve to enlarge and formalize the small Master Bathroom. 





teenth century for the Middle-Eastern 
market, blue and white Chinese por- 
celain lamp bases and the glistening 
shape of a contemporary table or two. 

Transformation of the bedrooms re- 
quired less extensive remodeling, and 
Geoffrey Bennison created the desired 
effects largely with fabrics and the 
arrangement of furniture. The guest 
bedroom, originally a small and char- 
acterless space, does have the advan- 
tage of being flooded with sunshine. 
The designer emphasized this sense of 
light—something not always found in 
London—by using white paint, simple 
furniture and pale curtains with 
flowered borders. In summer the mas- 
ses of flowers outside the window 
reinforce the luminous effect. 

The master bedroom and marble 
bath suggest quite another effect, and 
they are rather more formal and mas- 
culine. The marble bathroom was de- 
signed by Geoffrey Bennison’s 
associate, Terry Green, who also as- 
sembled the quadraphonic stereo. Mr. 
Bennison shows his mastery of mir- 
rors by using them in the bedroom to 
create the illusion of space in a small 
area. They are even introduced into 
the mahogany wall panels. 

A peaceful and tailored look is now 
the characteristic of the bedroom, and 
the color scheme is largely mono- 
chromatic. It is simple and masculine, 
but the effect is pastoral, too. 

“James loves the country life,” Mr. 
Bennison explains. “He has, in fact, a 
large house in the country, and I tried 
to give the bedroom here something of 
that feeling—the peaceful feeling that 
one is miles away from the city.” 

For all the rustic echoes, however, 
Mr. Adeane’s flat is essentially urban. 
And, more than simply being urban, it 
could only be found in London itself. 

London has always been a mas- 
culine city, and all the solidity and 
elegance of the clubs along St. James 
have been duplicated and placed ina 
more contemporary context by Geof- 
frey Bennison. So the background he 
has provided is essentially the proper 
and correct one for a sophisticated 
young Londoner bound by tradition 
but entirely at home in the contempo- 
rary world around him. 0 
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Art Déco Jewelry 


BY MARTIN BATTERSBY 


IN 1910 a New feeling permeated the 
air of fashion. Young, original talents 
emerged to create the style later 
known as Art Déco. Fashion was revo- 
lutionized by Paul Poiret, who freed 
women from the tyranny of tight lac- 
ing, dressing them instead in bril- 
liantly colored, loosely fitting gowns. 
New and lavishly produced magazines 
published by Lucien Vogel carried 
fashion drawings by Paul Iribe, 
Georges Lepape and Etienne Drian. 
Interior design was revitalized by 
modern influences from Austria and 
Germany. But a decisive factor in the 
changing styles was the appearance of 
Sergei Diaghilev’s Ballet Russe and 
the first performance of Schéhérazade, 
with its Léon Bakst designs. 

This flurry of creative effort halted 
in 1914, although some artistic activity 
continued during the war years. Haute 
couture was Officially encouraged be- 
cause it raised the morale of the sol- 
diers on leave, to see their women 
elegantly dressed. But, more prac- 
tically, there were flourishing export 
oe an the neutral and uncommit- 
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couture, the wearing of any jewelry 
was considered a lapse of taste. 

With the Armistice, the decorative 
arts and jewelry design were revived. 
Paris was determined to reassert her 
position as dictator of taste—not that 
there was any serious competition— 
especially because the export of lux- 
ury goods contributed substantially to 
the French economy. Visitors from all 
over the world, many of them war 
profiteers eager to squander their new 
wealth, flocked to Paris, lured by a 
favorable rate of exchange and the 
sophisticated elegance of Paris. 
Among the first arrivals were Indian 
rulers. Cut off for four years from their 
European playground, they brought 
boxes of priceless gems. 

The influence of Art Nouveau, with 


apove: Winged scarab with enamel decoration 
on gold, and six diamonds; 3%” x 14’. Made 
in France, 1915. Courtesy, Peacock Alley, 
Beverly Hills, California. tert: Jabot pin with 
carved sapphire leaf and diamond work; 4%’ 
x %”", circa 1925-1930. Courtesy, Fred 
Leighton Madison, Ltd., New York. 

opposite: Bracelet of 18 karat gold with coral, 
diamonds and onyx; 3%’ x 1%”. Courtesy, 
Primavera, New York. 
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the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, was heavily felt throughout 
Europe. René Lalique emerged as the 
foremost designer of jewelry, and his 
creations, based on the natural forms 
of plants, flowers and insects, were 
original in the use of formerly dis- 
regarded materials such as glass and 
horn combined with enamel, ivory 
and semiprecious stones. He empha- 
sized decorative value more than in- 
trinsic worth. Previously important 
pieces had been almost exclusively 
composed of diamonds set in gold, 
mediocre in design, and usually inept 
versions of eighteenth-century origi- 
nals. But the brief life of the Art 
Nouveau style ended soon after 1900, 
owing to its commercialization. In 
jewelry, in particular, there was a re- 


Above: Chimera bangle bracelet of gold, 
platinum, and enamel, with coral, sapphires, 
and 2 emerald beads; 8 centimeters in 
diameter. Signed Cartier, Paris, 1928. 
Courtesy, Cartier, New York. ricut: Tapering 
bangle bracelet with cabochon emeralds and 
diamonds; Courtesy, deSedle’s, Inc., New 
York. BeLow: “Inflation” pin with 30 emeralds 
and 61 onyx stones; 1%” x 4". Made in the 
United States in the 1920s. Courtesy, Frances 
Klein Antique Jewelry, Beverly Hills. 


















































version to an inspired reworking of 
eighteenth-century themes. 

Léon Bakst’s use of brilliant colors 
in Schéhérazade greatly influenced the 
contemporary designs and was instru- 
mental in evoking the enthusiasm of 
chic Parisiennes in adopting quasi- 
Oriental fashions in dress and interior 
design. Lavish ropes of pearls worn by 
Zobeide, the heroine of the ballet, 
were copied to the virtual exclusion of 
any other ornament. Double or triple 
strings of pearls worn at the base of 
the neck or long knee-length strings 
knotted at the waist also came into 
vogue, and for evening, inspired by 
Paul Poiret, several strings hanging 
under the chin from the aigrette-be- 
decked turbans. More colorful jewelry 
came to the fore as well, after the war, 
when Schéhérazade and other Oriental 
ballets returned to Paris, reasserting 
their original impact on design. 

Whether real or artificial, the jew- 
elry of the 1920s was unmistakably 
representative of the period, for while 
certain influences can be traced from 
India, Persia, China, and Cubist and 
Negro art, there were no real echoes of 
the past. The keynote was design orig- 
inality, no pastiches of former styles. 
In fact, a strict rule of entry in the Paris 
Exhibition of 1925 was that all exhibits 
submitted be in the contemporary 
spirit. As in anything connected with 
fashion, Paris set the tone for the rest 
of Europe and the United States. Some 
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apove: Rectangular crystal pin with sapphire; 
4” x 14%", circa 1925-1930. Courtesy, Fred 
Leighton Madison, Ltd., New York. Lerr: Drop 
earrings set in platinum. Each earring carries 
77 diamonds; one earring has a black pearl, 
and the other a freshwater white pearl. 
Signed Lacloche Freres; 1%4’’, circa 1929. 
Courtesy, Tiberio, Beverly Hills. 
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A decisive factor in the changing styles 
was the first performance of Schéhérazade. 


idea of the artistic activity and influ- 
ence of France can be gauged from the 
fact that in 1924 the export of precious 
and costume jewelry brought no less 
than 120 million francs into France. As 
many of the old social taboos disap- 
peared, the range and variety of jew- 
elry changed and increased. It was no 
longer considered vulgar to wear jew- 
els in the daytime or to sport conspic- 
uous jewelry on any but the most 
formal occasions. Women openly 
smoked in public and required jew- 
eled cigarette cases, lighters and ciga- 
rette holders. Makeup, no longer so 
discreet as to be almost invisible, was 
not only in common use but boldly 
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Lert: Pendant watch of jade and diamonds 

with Oriental-style enameling; 342” x %4”. 
Signed Lacloche, Paris, 1925. Courtesy, Peacock 
Alley, Beverly Hills. Betow tert: English pin of 
pewter and celluloid; 4”, 1929. American 

silver pin with gold wash, black onyx; 3”, 

1932. Silver and obsidian pin. Signed by 
William Spratling; 2” x 1%, 1935. Cuff links 
of enamel and platinum; 2” x %’. Signed 
Raymond Templier; French, 1930. Courtesy, 
Stephen Wirtz Gallery, San Francisco. BELOW 
ricHt: Necklace, with 7 emeralds and 1150 
diamonds, detaches and may be worn long, as 
a choker, or as a pair of bracelets; 28”, with 
2%” drop. Handcrafted by Cartier, late 1920s. — 
Courtesy, Frances Klein Antique Jewelry, 
Beverly Hills. opposite: Two glass-mounted ) 
brooches, signed by René Lalique. One . 
depicts the head of Medusa; 14%” diameter. 

The other shows a twined serpent. Both 

French, circa 1925. Glass bead necklace with 
cord; 40”. Attributed to René Lalique. French, 
circa 1925. Courtesy, Primavera, New York. 








applied in public from vanity cases, 
lipstick holders and powder compacts. 
Jewelry for men, though still frowned 


on in more conservative circles, was 
increasingly worn. Men’s cigarette 


cases and wristwatches, which had 


been considered extremely effeminate 


before the war, were found practical. 


The Oriental influence survived the 


war, and the great jewelers of Paris— 
Cartier, Van Cleef and Arpels, 
Mauboussin, Fouquet, Lacloche, and 


Boucheron—were described by a con- 
temporary as having showrooms that 
resembled the cave of Ali Baba or the 


treasure house of Harun al-Rashid. 


Cartier, in particular, had close con- 
nections with India, and attracted 
countless wealthy Indian patrons. Col- 
ored gemstones such as rubies, sap- 
phires and emeralds showed to greater 
advantage by electric light. Green was 


a fashionable color in the early twen- 


ties, and emeralds, whether brilliant 


cut, en cabochon or carved in the Persian 


and Indian manner, were the most 


favored. It is recorded that emeralds 


combined with diamonds, the latter 


reemerging from temporary eclipse, 
were a new fashion in 1924. 

The fashion for shorter hair, culmi- 
nating in the Eton Crop, gave rise to 
the fashion of long drop earrings, in 
some cases nearly touching the shoul- 
der. They were generally of diamonds 
or pearls, from which depended long 
drop-shaped stones or tassels of seed 
pearls. Bracelets were worn a great 
deal—as many as six at a time, at the 
wrist or above the elbow, with a large 
chiffon handkerchief. They were 
sometimes worn on the upper arm, 
together with a gold, flexible spiral 
bracelet in the form of a snake. 


continued on page 192 
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TO LIVE IN the Pacific Northwest of the 
United States is to be in unending awe 
of natural elements. Snow-capped 
around the year, the Cascades and the 


; Olympics are presided over by the 


majesty of Mount Rainier. Towering 
forests, lakes and rivers are views 
from most homes; outrageously lush 
gardens of infinite variety abound. 
To practice the profession of inte- 
rior design in the Northwest is to 
accept these unchallengeable ele- 
ments and to respect the standards of 
taste they demand from all but the 


most insensitive home owners. The 


people who live in this area are happy 
with their environment; they are se- 
cure with the natural elements. Their 
homes are not retreats from the out- 
side but extensions of it. 

The home of interior designer 
William Overholt, in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, is a clear and confident expres- 
sion of these elements. In his way he is 
a pioneer seeking a new frontier in 
design. No long tradition confines 
him, and none of the new en- 
cumbrances of metropolitan living re- 
strict his choices. In his own home Mr. 
Overholt is guided by basic precepts. 

“I like the natural look of French 
and English country antiques,” he 
says. “And | use lots of linens, cottons 
and wools, with many accents of old 


Patterned for Seattle 


Sophisticated Design for Pacific Northwest 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILLIAM OVERHOLT, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DICK BUSHER 





top: Wrought-iron gates part to reveal the original cast-stone entablature of designer William 
Overholt’s simplified Victorian brick residence on Seattle’s Capitol Hill. opposite anp aBove: The clear, 
fresh light of the Pacific Northwest streams into the Living Room, a relaxed atmosphere of period 
country furniture and natural fabrics. The recessed lighting is intensified on gray blustery days. The 
bay was added to improve seating and traffic flow; at another window, a serendipitous antique carved- 
stone figure peers in through the shrubbery. A V’Soske rug unifies the minimal color treatment. 
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needlepoint. I feel that consistency is 


somewhat static; | avoid using modern 
paintings with modern furniture, nor 
do I use traditional art with traditional 
furniture. And | like an understated 
look; | feel it’s important to create a 
comfortable background for people.” 

Much of this philosophy was 
formed during his studies with Hope 
Foote at the University of Wash- 
ington. He has expanded these ideas, 
however, to include a respect for 
strong patterns. Most of his rooms are 


multipatterned, but never in the famil- 


iar pattern-on-pattern. He uses pat- 
terns singly—one by one, ona chair, to 
cover a stool, on the floor, to accent a 
curtain. But there is seldom, if ever, 
one pattern repeated in the same 
room. He mixes woods in similar fash- 
ion. The dark oak of his seventeenth- 
century English furniture will contrast 
with country French pear wood or 
walnut. He will use bamboo and 
wicker where the spirit moves him. 
Mr. Overholt orchestrates his ac- 
cessories with great care. Among im- 
portant pieces are his collection of 





Canton china, paintings by Kenneth 
Callahan, John Koenig and Jack 
Stangle, and nineteenth-century horns 
and antlers from Africa, which he 
considers sculpture. Accessories of a 
less important kind are from Madeira, 
Spain, Portugal and Mexico. From 
demolitions around Seattle he has col- 
lected a good deal: old columns stand- 
ing on custom-cast bases of aggregate, 
for example. An old, deep cyma reversa 
molding was sent to Italy as the form 
for a marble fireplace. Old drafting 
lamps are for reading in bed, and 
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an antebellum fan cools his office. 

The designer’s house is on Capitol 
Hill, overlooking Lake Union and 
Puget Sound. The simplified Victorian 
style in brick with a tiled roof was 
| popular in the Northwest in the 1920s 
when the house was built. The original 
j owners had lived in the house until Mr. 
Overholt bought it. In plan it is the 
simple foursquare with ten-foot ceil- 
ings. On the main level are a living 
room, den, dining room and kitchen. 
Upstairs are four bedrooms, two baths. 

“The house had just the spaces | 
| wanted,” says Mr. Overholt. “To my 
delight, it was in remarkably good 
condition. The original canvas walls 
on the main floor were dark and yel- 
lowed with age, and there were faded 
glimpses of the original etching, which 
was fashionable in the 1920s. But the 
woodwork was in superb condition. 
Even the bathroom tile work was 
sound, though I did have to struggle a 
bit with the colorings. The oak stair- 
case and the elevator, the floors, 
# needed no change whatsoever. 

“I considered several solutions to 
the rather dark living room. The oak 
moldings were a little too somber for 
the light background I wanted for my 
furniture. I considered stripping the 
wood and keeping a lighter oak tone. 
But I finally decided that in this one 
room I could desecrate the original a 
bit. So I painted out the moldings. 

“The only structural change was for 
a better traffic flow. The den was a 
dead-end space, especially with the 
new terrace garden. Rather than inter- 
rupt the natural use of the living room, 
I created a bay over the terrace, and 
doors to the terrace from the den. 

“When I first inspected the house | 
knew that I had a gold mine in the—to 


opposite: Original canvas-covered Dining 
Room walls, brushed with several coats of 
pale paint, provide effective contrast for the 
17th-century spindle-back chairs and gateleg 
table. A Clarence House upholstery print 
repeats the brilliant coloring of the 
Staffordshire and Canton ware collections. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Old wisteria drapes leisurely over 
the large terrace Mr. Overholt created on the 
roof of his well-braced four-car garage; 
fourteen tons of concrete were poured and 
covered with aggregate and slate. ricHt: The 
view from the Kitchen toward the breakfast 
room includes respected original details. 
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me useless—four-car garage. Homes in 
the 1920s were built like fortresses. I 
found that the concrete beams would 
support whatever load I needed to 
create a large L-shaped terrace on the 
roof. We poured fourteen tons of con- © 
crete and covered it with aggregate — 
and slate. Because my interest in gar- | 
dening is best suited to pot planting, I 
am able to change the arrangements to 
take full advantage of seasonal trea- 
sures. In season, I even have large pots 
of strawberries at my front door!” 

Mr. Overholt’s use of lighting is 
dictated, in part, by the Northwest 
weather. He uses recessed lighting © 
throughout the house, with controls so 
that on the gray days he can bring up 
the light. The only lamps are for read- 
ing, and the antique chandelier in the 
dining room is largely for a ceremonial 
look during his entertaining. The peo- 
ple he entertains, in fact, give a clue to 
his understanding of design. 

“A party of the people I work with 
would include skiiers,” he points out. 
“They are experts on the selection of 
the gear that will improve their perfor- 
mance and protect their safety. Most 
of them have boats, and they demand 
craft and equipment that will function 
well. Because of such priorities in their 
lives they are not oblivious so much to 
design as to the frivolities of Beaux- 
Arts or superfluous surroundings. 
These people and their attitudes are 
important influences on my work.” 

It is a testament to his judgment that 
he attracts young Northwest activists 
who are as interested in how a house 
works as in how it looks. Some do not 
insist on the quality of antiques he has 
chosen for his own home, but they do 
respond enthusiastically to his John 
Burroughs theme that “nature teaches 
more than she preaches.” 0 








LEFT ABOVE: Antique tapestry upholstery and 
highly polished wood lend depth to a Master 
Bedroom vignette. Lert BELOw: A heavily 
carved Elizabethan bed, circa 1600, provides 
the neutral-toned Master Bedroom’s focal 
point. Dried weeds placed on a 17th-century 
blanket chest befit the restful countrified 
feeling. opposite: The Guest Room/Study 
reverses the mood: deep-toned walls and 
sailcloth bed panels, lighted dramatically, 
define the small room’s particular appeal; a 
Victorian wicker chair and tortoiseshell- 
patterned blinds complete the look. 
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Rathbeale Hall 


AL Georgian DVlanor in County Dublin 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DAVID MLINARIC 


“Ir 1s the Sleeping Beauty atmosphere: 
the pervading feeling in Irish country 
houses that time has changed less than 
in English ones.”’ Thus designer David 
Mlinaric defines the quintessential 
spirit of the great country homes of 
Ireland. “Yet there is a great deal of 
pastoral activity attached to it,” he 
continues. “Dogs all over the place, 
more going on outdoors, and less for- 
mality than in English life.” 

The style he describes is all rather 
larger than life. And talking of the 


eighteenth-century house near Dublin 
where he worked for the new owners, 
Prince and Princess Azamat Guirey, 
he says, ‘“Rathbeale has this feeling. 
The elements are still there. The pro- 
portions are large—even the moldings 
bigger. It is a strong house with a 
dominant personality.” 

Rathbeale Hall has had need to be 
strong. Once a fortified red brick 
house, it has weathered much chang- 
ing of hands and survived alterations 
to structure since it was built. History 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


top: Rathbeale Hall’s Georgian Palladian 
facade conceals an older structure containing 
rooms that date to the 17th century. ABOVE 
Lert: The floor of the purposely stark main 
Entry Hall is checkered with black marble and 
gray stone flags. A 17th-century hall table 
supports baskets laden with such memorabilia 
as antique maps, gloves and old letters. above 
RIGHT: A spacious garden enlivens the 
Drawing Room, one of Prince and Princess 
Guirey’s favorite retreats. The antique dolls’ 
house contains miniature furniture originally 
made for the Empress Eugenie’s goddaughter. 
opposite: Six tones of color have been used on 
the Drawing Room walls to provide a pleasing 
harmony with the 19th-century rug. The 
portrait over the sofa is by Raeburn. 
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jand foundations suggest that the site 
has been inhabited since earliest 
times, and the name Rickanhore, which 
the house there may once have been 
called, dates from the Viking inva- 
sions. Once 7,000 soldiers, preparing 
to do battle, camped in the surround- 
ing fields. In the long avenue of cedar 
trees, ending with the stark house on 
which are perched watchful stone ea- 
gles, the visitor senses the aura of a 
vanished and feudal past. 

As the princess says, “When I first 
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saw it, the house seemed to reach out 
its arms like a neglected orphan and 
say, ‘Help me.’ ” 
knew what she could achieve, and her 
husband agrees: “Bobo has the gift of 
seeing the potential in a project and 
achieving it. | appreciate the end re- 
sult. | trust her eye completely. She 
has such perfect taste.” 

The renovation took sixteen months 
of frenetic activity, and a dance was 
given as a housewarming. Today, 
standing in the wide entrance hall with 


In her mind’s eye she 





the Caroline staircase and pale blue 
walls perfected in their original color, 
it is easy to imagine a guest in silken 
Lely dress, for the house has been 
given back its historical beauty. As 
David Mlinaric says, “It was a restora- 
tion; one must respect the site. The 
aim was to do what was right and 
suitable with the added interest of the 
owners’ requirements, enthusiasms 
and things they were fond of.” 

The Guirey-Mulinaric relationship 
has been a happy one. The princess 
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opposite: Boudoir fireplace with original 17th- 
century carving, paint and gilding, provides an 
imposing resting place for snapshots of the 
Guirey family. Queen Anne chairs covered in 
point d’Hongrie, and 19th-century English 
needlepoint rug set off David Mlinaric’s ever- 
present red embellishments. above: A view of 
the Drawing Room from the boudoir, framed 
by a 17th-century gilt-decorated doorway, 
reinforces the “feet-up” nature of the house. 
Chinese glass paintings and porcelain tea 
plates flanking the door add to the 

| informality. r1icHt: The Dining Room 

| chimneypiece supports a portrait of a William 
and Mary period gentleman. The tapestry 
seats of the Regency dining chairs were 

| worked by Princess Guirey. 











called in professional help because she 
wanted a catalyst for her own ideas, 
or, as her husband jokingly puts it, “a 
devil’s advocate.” And of his job, 
David Mlinaric says, “The only im- 
portance is skill. The client will see it. 
If they feel confident, then you are on 
your way, and if they do not, then you 
might as well just stop.” 

The first objectives were to patch 
the outside stucco, rewire, plumb, in- 
stall heating, take out the Victorian 
molding above the dadoes and build 
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supports for two ceilings on the 
ground floor level. A new bathroom 
was installed for each bedroom. 

The favorite room for passing time 
is the “boudoir,” which opens onto 
the drawing room where sofas retain 
their antique beige lining material, 
and a dolls’ house protects the fragile 
furniture made for the Empress Eu- 
genie’s goddaughter. Scarlet poinset- 
tia plants and dried grasses harmonize 
with the plum and blue furnishings. 

The predominant geranium-red 
shade in the boudoir feels natural: by 
evening glamorous, in the day giving 
the effect of a room flooded with 
warmth and sunlight. A French cotton 
chintz chosen for the curtains is the 
key to this color scheme, a favorite of 
the designer; almost every main room 
in a project by David Mlinaric has red 
in it, including the sofas in his own 
studio. The princess has added Chi- 
nese mirror pictures, a writing desk of 
amboyna wood, a chair covered in 
point d’ Hongrie. There is an icon over 
the fireplace but family snapshots are 
whimsically glued to the walls be- 
tween the ancient paneling. 

Leading off the main hall is a yellow 
dining room with festoon curtains in 
French chintz; over the rare stone, 
wood and plaster fireplace is a portrait 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Here the large 
family gathers at the round table for a 
lunch of Irish stew, peach chutney and 
perhaps home-grown celery. 

The Master Bedroom has an eigh- 
teenth-century white and gold four- 
poster bed, with the pale tones of the 
French flower chintz reflected in the 
Aubusson carpet. The princess’s pri- 
vate bathroom is as workmanlike as a 
star's dressing room, with all cosmet- 
ics and adornments on display. Sound 
relayed from the quadraphonic music 
room downstairs can be monitored 
from every bedside. Stravinsky is one 
of the prince’s favorite composers. 





opposite: An 18th-century white and gold 
four-poster, decorated in florally printed 
French chintz, dominates the Master 
Bedroom. A wistful childhood portrait of 
Prince Guirey in an American cadet’s 
uniform, linen-covered 18th-century sofa and 
Aubusson carpet contribute to the room’s 
restrained tone. ricut: A pair of benign stone 
lions guard Rathbeale Hall’s main door. 


“Sometimes,” his wife says, smiling, 
“T try to tell him about the beauty of 
silence.” There is an English Queen 
Anne cupboard and a French one, 
quite different but of the same period, 
a portrait of the prince as a child in 
military uniform, Redouté flower 
prints and a view across the fields 
toward the sea. Colors within are an 
extension of those outside. 

The prince’s private study is across 
the landing. Here he retreats to read 


and reflect. He is a direct descendant 
of the great Genghis Khan and upon 
the walls directly opposite his desk is 
a series of Bussoli landscape prints of 
the Crimea, including one of the an- 
cient Tartar family palace. There a 
fountain had been built to immortalize 
the love story that inspired Pushkin’s 
poem “The Fountain of Tears.’”” Also 
on the walls are Circassian flags, pre- 
Revolution Russian lithographs and 
new and old family photographs. 
David Mlinaric summarizes the re- 


birth of Rathbeale: “First we set out to 
mend the house without stripping 
everything that made it as nice as it is, 
especially the remarkable original 
blue hall. Then we discussed whether 
to reface the house or leave it as it was, 
and patch. Next, we made the inside 
comfortable and sophisticated.” 

The interplay of the designer and 
the designed is exemplified in the blue 
hall. It was to have been left empty 
except for a large hall table. Now there 





is more furniture and family clutter. 
“How they live is their own business,” 
David Mlinaric observes. “A designer 
is supposed to help, not impose ideas.” 

Over the hall fireplace is a motto 
carved in stone: PREND MOY TEL 
QUE JE SUIS. Prince Azamat Guirey 
cheerfully translates with Tartar pride: 
“It means, ‘Take me as I am.’ Apt 
words, because that is our outlook, 
too, and how we feel about our home. 
Rathbeale gives great feedback. Here, 
there are happy ghosts.” 0 
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AT ONE TIME Suzi Brewster was a top 
fashion model in New York, the toast 
of the town and a favorite of Hattie 
Carnegie. Today her sense of style is 
quite as dazzling, and she has turned 
her talents to fashion design. A stu- 
dio/apartment in Corona del Mar, 
California is the workshop where she 
now designs clothes—and where she 
has perfected a unique and flexible 
method of interior design for herself. 

She is a lady of moods and sur- 
prises, and even her best friends are 
often confused when they visit her. 

“As I walk up the stairs,” says one 
of them, “I never know what cultural 
shock I’ll come across—or where I'll 
find her. Perhaps she'll be scampering 
like a chic mouse under the cutting 
table, scrounging for bits of exotica. 
Or up near the ceiling, wearing black 
tights and the leather holster that cra- 
dles her well-used hammer.” 

Perhaps the contradictions and the 
challenges can best be explained by 
accepting the fact that Suzi Brewster is 
an artist. A painter, if you like, who 
chooses to paint with fabrics rather 
than with oils and watercolors. With a 
few deft touches she can change the 
décor of her studio at will. 

“Blank walls are my enemies,” she 
says definitively. “But when I cover 
them with prized possessions—tapes- 
tries, favorite costumes, jewelry, 
handwoven rugs and fabrics—they be- 
come my warmest friends. 

‘It is marvelous to awaken in a 
Berber tent aflame with color and tex- 
ture. Then untack and retack—and re- 
tire at night into an Oriental scene. 

“T do it myself all the time, and I can 
show you any number of ways to 
‘masquerade’ my studio to fit my 
mood of the moment. 

“It’s all such fun. And every day can 
be a trick or treat—and a new experi- 
ence in interior design.” 0 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: “Change!” says fashion 
designer Suzi Brewster. And almost monthly 
she creates a new environment for herself in 
her Corona del Mar apartment. opposite 
BELOW: Hot colors and Indian textures identify 
the studio as a Berber tent. apove Lert: An 
antique Chinese fire god tapestry and an 18th- 
century embroidered silk robe help alter the 
setting to one of Oriental clarity. tert: The 
mood shifts again, this time derived from an 
Indonesian dragon batik 
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‘DEDICATED to yesterday’s charm and 
tomorrow's convenience’’—these 
words are chiseled in stone outside the 
Hampshire House, that stately resi- 
dential hotel on Central Park South. In 
many ways this motto best describes 
the Leonard Kahn penthouse. 
Decorated by long-time friend and 
one-time neighbor Hariet Eckstein, 
the Kahn cooperative follows the 





theme of modern comfort and tradi- 
tional decoration. Updated and 
streamlined to reflect today’s times, 
the city apartment also evokes the 
aura of a more gracious past. 

“An honest and timeless quality is 
important in decoration,” says Ms. 


Eckstein. “I don’t believe in giving the 


owner this year’s fads.” 
She admits that she “backed into 
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decorating” in the late 1950s, when 
her husband, formerly in advertising, 
started Roundtree, one of the first 
firms to design and manufacture 
French country reproductions. 
“People were always coming into 
the showroom asking if I was a deco- 
rator,” the designer says. “As an artist 
I'd lived my life surrounded by beauti- 
ful objects, things that my husband 


PRECEDING PAGES: A panoramic Manhattan 
cityscape provides the background for a 36th- 
floor penthouse Living Room. Louis XVI 
chairs flank a Régence table. asove: Another 
Living Room view takes in the 18th-century 
marble mantel, boiserie and Bessarabian rug 
that ensure a warm, traditional tone. Small 
painting is by Renoir. Fabrics in both views 
are by Brunschwig & Fils. aBove RIGHT: 
Boiserie in the Kitchen, handpainted with 
chinoiserie motifs, conceals the utilities. RIGHT: 
A Waterford chandelier glistens above the 
marble and malachite Dining Room floor. 
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aBove: The Library's 19th-century English needlepoint rug and 18th-century Dutch still life share a 
floral motif. A Chinese leather wedding trunk nestles beneath the 18th-century lacquered bureau plat. 
RIGHT: Tones in a Rose Cumming chintz from Clarence House are echoed by the Harmony 
needlepoint carpet in the Master Bedroom. Pale Brunschwig & Fils silk billows over the tester bed. 


and I loved to collect—like the French 
furniture. I started taking on a few 
decorating projects little by little.” 
Two of her early clients were 
Leonard and Edith Kahn, who lived 
next door to her on Long Island’s 
North Shore. When Mr. Kahn, a re- 
tired shipping executive, and his wife 
decided to move back to New York 
City, Ms. Eckstein was assigned to 
give their penthouse “wit and charm 
and some unexpected touches.” 
Creating an atmosphere that 
matches their outgoing, easy person- 
alities, she designed with quiet living 
and easy entertaining in mind. It is a 
relaxing, luxurious space, and the 
apartment works effortlessly. 
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“T am not inflexible as a decorator,” 
says Hariet Eckstein. “I feel my way as 
I go along. Nothing is rigidly plotted, 
and as the job evolves, good things 
happen almost accidentally. I particu- 
larly like working with people like the 
Kahns, who share my attitude.” 

The apartment is full of ideas that 
serve to liberate space. Every room, in 
a sense, is a sitting room providing 
special versatility and flow—including 
the kitchen, a delicious surprise and 
an unusual delight with its blue and 
white chinoiserie inspired by a room 
the designer had seen in Paris. Enor- 
mously inventive, the gardenlike 
kitchen has the flexibility to disappear 
behind its treillage panelings. 





In the expansive living room with its 
spectacular view of Central Park, Ms. 
Eckstein provided the owners with a 
restful anchorage for their collection 
of well-loved objects and Impression- 
ist paintings. Formality is under- 
played, and the room has a serene and 
pleasing look—derived in part from 
paneled walls depicting the four sea- 
sons. With so much natural light 
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flooding the room, the designer used 
less intense and noncompetitive color. 


“The monochromatic scheme has a 
softening effect that doesn’t fight for 
attention with the view,” she says. 

Ms. Eckstein also worked out clever 
seating arrangements—two big sofas, 
squashy and plumped up with pillows 
covered in a fabric print of Aesop’s 
fables—so that guests are always close 


to one another in a banquette-like 
grouping. At one end of the room, 
near the floor-to-ceiling glass window, 
a balcony area has been enlivened 
with plants—an effective, amusing 
way of bringing Central Park indoors. 

The entire apartment lifts the spirit. 
This is particularly true in the master 
bedroom, where the designer reversed 
a Watteau-like fabric and used it in 


the entire room. It’s like living inside a 
bouquet. Out of sight, a mirrored bath 
with white tile mosaics handpainted 
by Cele Lord gives the effect of walk- 
ing through a flower bed. 

“It's a great joy for me to help 
develop someone else’s taste,” says 
Hariet Eckstein. ‘““When I leave, the 
house or apartment should keep 
going. Please do touch.””0 

















The Art of Topiary 


HIGH ATOP a grassy hill, facing west 
across Rhode Island’s Narragansett 
Bay, a gathering of unlikely “green 
animals” watch the sun go down each 
day as they have for the better part of a 
hundred years. None of them will ever 
wander—their feet are literally planted 
in the ground—for these four-legged 
creatures belong to the vegetable, not 
the animal, kingdom, and they have 
been coaxed and tamed out of box- 
wood and privet shrubs planted in 
Alice Brayton’s unusual garden. 
Actually, it had been her father’s 
garden long before. Thomas Brayton, 
a Fall River, Massachusetts cotton in- 
dustrialist, began the Braytons’ long 
romance with shrubby pets soon after 
he purchased a summer estate in 
Portsmouth, a country town a few 
miles outside of fashionable Newport, 
in 1872. Mr. Brayton seems not to 
have cared a fig for the architectural 
extravagances of his posher neigh- 
bors; he had the old farmhouse on his 
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Garden of Green Animals 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD CHAMPION 





property spruced up with comfortable 
but rather ordinary Victorian refine- 
ments. But he did have one eccen- 
tricity that put him up among the rich 
and privileged—he fancied topiary. 
Few Americans had ever heard of 
topiary at the time, much less seen it. 
This technique for turning shrubs and 
trees into fantastic shapes with wire, 
and pruning buds and branches, was 
an Old World art. Pharaohs and 
Roman emperors are known to have 
had examples in their pleasure gar- 
dens, and royal households on both 
sides of the English Channel revived 
this horticultural whimsy in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. But 
in faster-paced America it had never 
found patrons. Fortunately, Mr. 
Brayton was in no special hurry—he 
lived to be ninety-five—and in Joseph 
Carreiro, a Portuguese gardener, he 
found an artist with the necessary 
skills. Together they conceived the 
gardens much as they are today. 


Thomas Brayton died in 1939, leav- 
ing the estate to his daughter Alice, 
and about that time Joseph Carreiro 
passed on his pruning shears to his 
son-in-law, George Mendonca, a 
Rhode Islander who had trained under 
him. Mendonca took over the gardens, 
which by then included not only the 
animals but an impressive collection 
of old roses, eighty-odd different 
herbs, a maze of formal flower beds, a 
small but bountiful orchard, a vine- 
yard supporting four kinds of grapes, © 
vegetable and berry gardens, and 
lawns and trees—all of which over- 
spread seven and a half acres. 

George Mendonca remembers Miss 
Alice with affection. Until 1972, when 
she died at the age of ninety-four, she 
was as devoted to the Brayton home- 
stead and its gardens as her father had 
been. A hospitable soul, famous for 
her sense of humor, she made the 
gardens one of Newport County’s 
best-known and loved sights. 

As Miss Alice could find no close 
relative who could promise to keep 
the place up after her death, she de- 
cided to deed Green Animals to the 
public. The New York Botanical Gar- 
dens offered to transplant the topiary 
to the Bronx, but to their surprise she 
turned them down. 

“IT couldn’t bear the idea of seeing 
my giraffe leaving through the front 
gate,” she told them firmly. 

Instead, she gave the property in 
toto to the Preservation Society of | 
Newport County, the organization | 
that also watches tenderly over The 





An enchanting horticultural menagerie grazes 
at Green Animals, once the Portsmouth, Rhode 
Island gardens of the late Alice Brayton. Her 
father conceived the zoo of shrubs, around 
1880. apove: A mountain goat, a boar and a 
peacock coexist in their bayside habitat. 
opposite: A capricious camel needs water 

far more often than his living counterpart. 

















Pharaohs and Roman 
emperors had topiary in 
| their pleasure gardens. 


Breakers, The Elms, and a number of 
other stately “cottages.” They have 
faithfully maintained Green Animals 
as she wished, opening both home and 
garden regularly to the public. 

For the garden George Mendonca 
continues to be the vital link. He has 
fewer assistants now than he once had, 
and with twenty thousand visitors a 
season—many of them eager with 
questions for the busy horticulturist— 
his accomplishments are a wonder. 

The annual cycle of care at Green 
Animals begins when the gardens 
close, late in October, and the harvest 
of fruits and vegetables is over. Hardy 
plants are mulched and fragile ones 
moved into the greenhouses. Next 
spring’s annuals are started and 
weather forecasts are watched vig- 
ilantly by all concerned. 

Mr. Mendonca has found that at- 
tempts to cover over the topiary with 
various weather-protecting shrouds 
merely contribute to their vul- 
nerability in storms, for the shrubs 
then go dormant and brittle and take 
an extra measure of abuse from winds. 
The tireless Mr. Mendonca prefers to 
wander among his topiary after snow- 
storms and gently brush away the 
animals’ heavy burdens of snow and 
ice that can be so dangerous. 

Now and then, though, a storm 
comes along that not even George 
Mendonca’s expert care can assuage. 








continued on page 194 





1. A terrier on a tabletop sniffs at the 
magnolia blossoms. 2. An arbor of old roses 
frames peach trees and a geometric form. 

3. A fanciful 22-foot-high giraffe with a 
disproportionately short neck (stunted in a 
1954 hurricane) overlooks a box-hedged maze 
of formal flower beds. 4. Like all the topiary, 
this plump pachyderm needs trimming every 
two weeks during the growing season. 

5. Clustered near a tall spiral are a horse and 

| rider, a bear, a swan in its nest, an ostrich and 
| a donkey. All of these fanciful foliate animals 
have been tamed from California privet. 
| 
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Study in 
Black and White 


A Bold New York Solution 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOSEPH PAUL D’URSO 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MICHAEL DATOLI 








GOOD DESIGN is first and foremost the 
expression of an organizing impulse. It 
has to do with the imposing of a will 
upon amorphousness. And it should 
be a persuasive argument for the vir- 
tues of clarity and intelligence. 

Joseph D’Urso is an interior de- 
signer whose work embodies these 
principles to an unusual degree. His 
sensibility has a depth of focus that 
combines the most uncorrupted forms 
with a rare sensitivity toward mate- 
rials. The result has been a series of 
works of increasing refinement, | 
spaces that are as tense and lyrical asa 
painting by Mondrian, but that never | 
compromise their essential three-di- 
mensionality. The designer has never 
been afraid to deal with scale. 

“T’m interested in the consequence 
of decisions,” he says. “I like the idea 
of things at their maximum. I think a 
table, for instance, should be as big as 
it can be. The goal is to set up dynamic 
proportions. They often establish an 
architectural quality that hasn’t pre- 
viously existed in a space.” 

The duplex apartment that Mr. § 
D’Urso recently completed on New § 
York’s West Side, did have architec- | 
ture of a sort, however. The double- | 
storied living room—twenty-seven by | 
thirty feet—was encased in a shell of | 
dark-stained pine paneling, typical of } 





A stark contemporary design is the foil for an § 
airy two-floor apartment in a turn-of-the- 
century Manhattan building originally built 
for artists. Joseph D’Urso designed a 
contiguous Living Room seating environment 
that takes advantage of the architecture and 
the view from a high interior window. 
Tubular backrests are from Brown Jordan. 
































the pseudo-Elizabethan license of 
many studio buildings that went up in 
the vicinity of Central Park in the 1920s. 

‘There was no question that the 
paneling was to be painted white,” 
says the designer briskly. “My first 
priority was to activate the light.” 

The next step was to transform what 
had been an extremely fragmented 
space into a fully integrated one: 
“When I first went to see the owners, I 
noticed that the family tended to grav- 
itate toward the fireplace, treating it as 
the center of the room. But, in fact, it is 
awkwardly placed—in the southeast 
corner—and can’t function as a gal- 
vanizing element in the space. An- 
other problem was the fact that the 
lower sill of the great window facing 
the skyline was forty-eight inches 
above the floor. So from a sitting posi- 
tion, the view was totally blocked. It 
was like being in a pit.” 

The solution was to build a plat- 
form. In a characteristically bold and 
complete gesture, the designer de- 
creed a massive wedge flush with the 
lower sill of the window and running 
the whole width of the room at its 
northern end. Banked with seating 
and equipped with tables and lamps, 
this single structure gives the entire 
room a center of energy. 

“The basic experience becomes 
what is accessible—the platform—and 
what isn’t—the walls,” he says. “I sup- 
pose it’s really a negative/positive 
principle. There is also another factor, 
and something that I’m becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of. And that is 
the pleasure of sitting on the edge of a 
structure. Rather like being in the 
front row of a balcony in the theater, 
or on a railroad bridge. And when 
you're on the platform, you can look 
toward the view or the fireplace.” 

The absoluteness of the platform is 
typical of Mr. D’Urso’s point of view 
in other ways, as well. It reflects the 
essential paradox of his work—a spare 
system of forms that yields great free- 
doms in a disciplined context. 

The soberness and neutrality of the 
materials he uses contribute greatly to 
this end. Gray industrial carpet, black 
duck fabric for seating, and a rectangle 
of diamond-plate steel in front of the 
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Bright Living Room flowers counterpoint this neutral and casual haven for an exuberant family. 








A spare system of forms that yields great freedoms. 





“There isn’t 
necessarily a relationship 
between scale 

and intimacy.’ 


i paneling that needs no further embellishment. BeLtow: Interchangeable Dining Room table 
panels, including one hung on the wall, Shaker-style, give the room a functional dynamism. 











| 
Wil 
| i, 
| RIGHT: A view toward the dining room emphasizes the two-story Living Room, and enameled 
| 
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| fireplace are all, in a very real sense, 
deliberately limiting elements. Yet by 
‘contrast they allow the individual to 
| blossom with intensity. 

Other changes in the living room 
_ also arose from the designer’s need to 
'clarify forms. The monumental win- 
} dow, which is ten feet by twelve, is an 
}example. The original multipaned 
glazing was taken out and replaced by 
two sliding doors and two sheets of 
| glass butted together. “The shape you 
| experience has to do purely with the 
| curve at the top of the window,” he 
) explains, “framing the rich view.” 

) §©6©>. The dining room is an interesting 
|counterpoint to the living room in 
several ways. It is a single-storied 
| space, but its latent claustrophobia 
was allayed by the designer’s swift 
decision to demolish the false ceiling 
and expose to view two well-propor- 
tioned shallow vaults. 

“The room has a lovely light,” he 
explains. “It faces south and | ampli- 
fied this by installing mirrors in the 
| wall niches. People always talk about 
| mirrors in terms of expanding spaces, 
but I’m much more interested in using 
them to establish other values. I like 
| their vibrancy and crispness, their lack 
of sentimentality. And there is another 
relationship implied in this room that I 
like—the fact that one of the niches has 
a window, enabling the space to move 
| outward, while the mirrors pull it in- 
§ ward. It’s a play of opposing forces.” 
| But the most important element in 
the room, and the one that underlines 
f the designer’s philosophy most com- 
pletely, is the dining table. Four rec- 
tangles of black Formica, measuring 
three feet by six, are cantilevered from 
fixed steel columns. All of them are 
detachable and can be placed in any of 
a series of configurations. 

“T like to introduce a certain flex- 
ibility into my work,” explains the 
always-intense designer. “In this case, 
here are pieces that work in different 
ways, but that always conform to a 
given order. It’s like a game, which has 
rules, and probably an almost un- 
limited number of resolutions.” 

Again, the table reflects the de- 
signer’s concern for freedom, without 
sacrificing the logic of a system: “I love 








sitting at a big table by myself 
though,” he adds. “There isn’t neces- 
sarily a relationship between scale and 
intimacy. On the other hand, the vari- 
ety implicit in the design makes it 
possible for this room to be used for 
conferences, as well as for eating.” 
Spending time with Joseph D’Urso 
can be an intensely moving experi- 
ence. His singularity of purpose and 
intellectual strength are balanced by a 
childlike sense of wonder and a dry 
wit that addresses itself nimbly to the 
design problems of the day. He also 





The designer’s simplified statement, using 
only essentials in deep tones against the 
pristine paneling, continues upward to the 
Master Bedroom, a balcony above the living 
room. Artwork is by the owners’ children. 











possesses the talent of saying exactly 
what he feels without giving offense— 
or at least not too often—for truth does 
carry a sting. “Design is, after all, quite 
simple,” he says. “It has to do with 
analyzing the good and the bad things 
about a space, and then making cer- 
tain critical changes.” But art, as we all 
know, is complex. It only looks easy. 0 
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IN Tay the scholarly traveler rather = PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 
than the tourist is inclined to visit 
Chiusi, to see its frescoed Etruscan 
tombs and its museum. But not many 
people go another few miles through a 
landscape rich in oak and cypress to 
the small—very small—town of 
Cetona. Not that Cetona is a village. Its 
stately square, its twelfth-century 
towered castle and fine seventeenth- 
‘century manor immediately bespeak a 
noble and important past. 

Federico Forquet is a comparative 
newcomer to Cetona. Born into an 
illustrious Neapolitan family, he es- 
tablished himself—while still in his 
twenties—as one of Europe’s top fash- 
ion designers. He worked for several 
years with Balenciaga in Paris and 
then returned to Rome, where he 
opened his own salon to international 
acclaim. But those were the 1950s and 
the 1960s when High Fashion still 
counted a great deal. 

“The women who used to haunt the 
fashion salons of Paris and Rome 
aren't interested anymore,” says Sig- 
nor Forquet. “Today they get the same 
excitement from doing up their 
houses. Fashion in decoration has re- 
placed fashion in clothes. So two years 
ago I began designing fabrics ex- 
clusively.’” Now he is designer-in- 
chief for the Swiss firm of Abraham 
Zumsteg, which opened a showroom 
in New York last April. 

“When I bought this house five 
years ago,” says the designer, “‘it 
meant a tremendous inner conflict. A 
Neapolitan, you know, must have a 
house by the sea. It’s a sort of homing 
instinct. But where can you find sea— 
real sea, I mean—within reasonable 
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PRECEDING PAGES: The iris, symbol of Florence, 
flourishes at fashion designer Federico 
Forquet’s weekend retreat, a circa 1700 brick- 
and-stone farm complex nestled against a 
Tuscan hillside. opposite: Though extensive 
renovation was necessary, Mr. Forquet 
succeeded in retaining the original character 
of his country house. A staircase leading from 
the Living Room was added, since none 
existed inside. The Etruscan vases were found 
locally. above riGHt: A wall was removed, and 
the living room now includes what had been 
an animal stall; the banquette replaced a 
feeding trough. ricut: The Dining Room was 
once a passageway to an outdoor oven. The 
built-in buffet and handpainted window i 
borders were inspired by local tradition. : : 
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reach of Rome? And even if you are 
lucky enough to hit on a spot where 
nature has been allowed to breathe, 
with sea water that doesn’t resemble 
minestrone, it can’t last. Season after 
lseason you'll find some new violence 
done to nature. I needed a country 
place where I could relax, and I didn’t 
want to risk waking up and finding 
myself enclosed in a brick suburb. 

“That was why I decided on 
Tuscany. There is respect for the 
Tuscan landscape. To begin with, this 
region was the cradle of Italian civi- 
lization, and Mount Cetona has im- 
portant limestone caves where you 
find tombs dating from 6000 B.c. Not 
to mention the—shall we say, recent?— 
Etruscan tombs of 6008.c. And there 
is a monastery founded by St. Francis 
himself in 1212. Well, this is where I 
found my house—a peasant farm- 
house—abandoned for years, in disas- 
trous condition. Just growing there, 
like a tree. It had to be rebuilt. Though 
there is always the temptation to put 
up a pseudofarmhouse, I wanted mine 
to be real. So all the material had to 
come entirely from the area.” 

It was a long project that required 
time, patience and a firm hand. Orig- 
inally the farm consisted of four sepa- 
rate blocks: a barn, a place for the 
animals, another for farm machinery, 
and living quarters. The problem was 
to put them together into a single 
house that would grow naturally out 
of the landscape. For the landscape 
was one of the major reasons that the 
designer came to Tuscany. 

Federico Forquet began by visiting 
neighboring villages to look for mate- 
rials. He poked amid demolished 
houses for beams, bricks, tiles and 
stones, and finally forged the four 
peasant blocks into a good-sized and 
comfortable country house. Next 
Federico Forquet approached the 
problem of the garden. 

“7 love flowers,” he says, “but you'll 
never find lawns and flower beds out- 
side a peasant’s house. They’ve no use 
for gardens at all. So I stuck to the 
simple local shrubs and flowers you 
find growing everywhere—cypresses, 
olives, irises and daisies. I’ve also paid 
my respects to the Franciscans and put 





“A peasant farmhouse 
abandoned for years... 
just growing there 
like a tree.” 





























| 
OPPOSITE AND Tor: The Master Bedroom was | i 
fashioned from a separate grain-storage 
building. The beamed ceiling is original; the \ 
dark painted dado and wicker chairs are 
Tuscan style. From his desk, designer Forquet 
can see, beyond the tile roof of the main | \\} 
house, the old walled city of Cetona and the | 
Etruscan tombs in the surrounding hills. above hi} 
AND LEFT: The fabrics used in the Guest | 
Bedroom were found at the Sunday market in | 
the local village. The space had originally 
comprised two smaller bedrooms. Irises are a 
favorite motif of the designer. 
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in rows of the salvia and rosemary you 
find in monastery cloisters.” 

Signor Forquet had firm ideas about 
decorating his house. The fact is that 
he did not want it “decorated” at all. 

“Tl don’t want architecture, and | 
don’t want decoration,” he says. “And 
I loathed the idea of making a display 
of my own fabric designs. Everything 
has to remain simple—the right sim- 
plicity, of course. All the material you 
see here I found while hunting 
through rolls of cloth in village mar- 
kets, or in little shops in Siena and 
Montepulciano. The furniture comes 
from the neighborhood, too—plain, 
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functional pieces, carefully chosen. 

“That dresser in the living room is 
sixteenth century. The dining room 
table was used as a kitchen table in the 
seventeenth century. Notice how nar- 
row it is? They built them like that to 
roll the homemade pasta on. The side- 
board was used for storing flour. The 
big fireplace has seats inside, because 
the peasants loved to sit around the 
fire. The staircase is original, too. It led 
to the granary, now a guest room. 

“My own bedroom was where they 
once stored fruit and hay. Everything 
here had a rustic meaning that I’ve 
tried to preserve and adapt. 





A view of the old granary, from the dining 
room, filtered through a rustic grape arbor 
and an iris garden, is an ageless pleasure. 


“T have one confession,” say si 
Federico Forquet, with a sly smile. | 
“There is an important piece I did not’ 
buy locally. And that is the bed in the’ 
master bedroom. | discovered it in a) 
shop in the via Governo Vecchio in} 
Rome. The shopkeeper, I remember, 
looked a bit glum when I told him) 
where I wanted it delivered. ‘A pity,’ | 
he said, ‘I’ve only just had it carted] 
from a place in Tuscany you've proba- | 
bly never heard of: Cetona.’ ” 














_ Cuervo Especial. Tastes some- 
where between the smooth of 
scotch and the mellow of really 
good cognac. 

_ When you're feeling a bit 
bored by your usual—try it on 
_the rocks. If you're more bored 

_ than usual —try it in a snifter. 
_Of course, when you raise 





















































Solid brass kerosene lamps from 


the coal mines of Wales. 


Virtually unchanged since the mid 1800’s... 
an uncommon collector’s item that'll add a special charm 
to your home or office. 


This is definitely not a lightweight 
reproduction. It’s the real thing . . . 
crafted from more than three pounds of 
solid brass in a way that’s remained 
virtually unchanged for more than a 
century. Lamps like this have played an 
important part in the life and liveli- 
hood of Great Britain’s coal miners and 
are actually responsible for saving thou- 
sands of lives. 


From deep in the mines to your 
office or home. 

Although it gives off light in 
much the same manner and in- 
tensity of the early-American 
hurricane lamp, its most impor- 
tant function was the detection 
of dangerous gas. By reading 
variations in the light given off, 
an experienced miner could tell 
when a dangerous level of 
methane gas was present. It was 
one of the most remarkable ad- 
vancements in mining safety 
ever developed. In fact, it was 
so sophisticated for its time, 
many are still in use today. 


A handsome addition to almost 
any setting. 

We believe these solid brass 
lamps are among the most un- 
usual decorator items in exist- 
ence. They’ll add a special 
“character” to your home or of- 
fice and we honestly feel their 
value as a collector’s item will 
increase with time. 

The lamps measure 19” in 
height and 314” in diameter. Each is 
equipped with a solid brass hook for 
hanging, or it can be set on a book 
shelf, coffee table, desk, mantel .. . the 
list is endless. They blend beautifully 
with your prized antiques and equally 
well with the most modern interior 
designs. 


They really work. 
The lamps operate on kerosene and 
burn a standard size wick. The intensity 


of light can be controlled by adjusting 
the wick to different heights. Use them 
to provide a mellow atmosphere for 
conversation or build a centerpiece 
around one on the dining table for a 
very British version of ‘‘dinner by 
candlelight.” 


A beautiful and unique gift. 
You might want to order an extra 





A unique decorator item that'll add a distinctive touch to 
any setting from a bookshelf to the fireplace hearth. 


lamp for those occasions when a gift 
means more than providing a social 
amenity. Because they’re solid brass 
(not plated) they can be easily en- 
graved to commemorate a special occa- 
sion or just to express a special senti- 
ment. 


Along with your lamp, we’ll send you 
complete operating instructions and a 
detailed history we think you'll find 
TASMAN 5 ocognhooane $65.00 ppd. 


Dept.S—N 
1805 N.W. Thurman 


Portland, Or. 97209 
Order TOLL FREE anytime 800-547-6712. 
(Excluding Oregon, Hawaii, and Alaska) 
No. 9300 Brass Miner’s Lamp: Qty. 
0) Check enclosed. 
O) BankAmericard 


Charge to my: 
C1) Master Charge 





Card # 





Signature X__ 
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City 





Statcuaan : Zip 
(J Send FREE color cata- 
log. Just off the press and 
loaded with new and ex- 
citing items, many of 
which can’t be purchased 
ny where else in the 
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continued from page 119 
design looks as though it might be }j 
related to 1710 models. 

The Dunlaps were also renowned }j 
for their elaborate desks and chests, 
with moldings in the egg-and-dart | 
pattern applied to otherwise relatively | 
simple pieces. Some high chests have 
Chinese Chippendale crowns in an 
intriguing heavy fretwork. Occasion-}} 
ally simple interpretations of Rococo }j 
patterns were applied as decoration on }} 
otherwise plain pieces. Pennsylvania }} 
craftsmen sometimes introduced un- |} 
usual floral carving, probably based 









SIMPLICITY SHOES 
NOT BE CONFUSED 
WITH ORDINARY 
ROUGHINESS: 





on Rococo designs but stylized in pat- 
terns that echo European folk design. 

Hepplewhite and Sheraton designs 
were probably introduced at about the 
same time as some of the Chippendale 
and Queen Anne models. There were 
evidently rural centers more aware of 
the latest fashion, or rural customers 
more anxious to keep up with the 
latest developments. The light propor- 
tions of the work in either of the styles 
suggests that it was popular before the 
changes of the 1830s, after which time } 
the dominance of the Empire style» 
resulted in a demand for simple furni- - 
ture of heavy proportions. 

Delicate lines and the use of inlays > 
were among the characteristics dis- } 
tinguishing the work of the rural! 
craftsmen working in the Hep-- 
plewhite and Sheraton, or neo-Classi- - 
cal styles. Modeled after prototypes; 
with elaborate decoration, these’ 
pieces generally showed motifs re- | 
duced to simple geometric patterns. | 
Carved decoration was also abbrevi- | 
ated in one way or another. At the end! 
of the era, painted furniture with sim- | 
plified design became popular. 

Country furniture is a large and a} 
fascinating field, but it takes a proper | 
spirit of challenge to collect the bold’ 
and noteworthy designs. 0 
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signed originals by 


from gary gutterman's famous 
signature collection of axius 
designs... “small world” swept 
from inch and a half thick acrylic 
with the surorise of a “huesert an 
inset streak of reflecting color... 
created for display as sculpture 
or to function as an extraordinary 
contemporary cocktail table . 
through your interior é 
designer or architect 
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functional sculoture 
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7 mo ine guiterman gallery of sculpture/fumiture 
160 east 56th stree 212 758 3310... . miami 305 576 0398 
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ersonally selected by one of our connoisseurs 
of jade in the People’s Republic of China, 
these delightful pieces have been chosen 


UL ero Peer Etta 
eel eT approximately 


40% smaller than 


actual size. 
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Today's fashion and elites eek aes heirloom, tae i 
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you may choose from these or from 
ir be ay other equally beautiful Peale tet ee 
necklaces and bracelets available now 
Pernt Toco eng portion of the famed 
Manheim rire collection. 


¢ 





¢ $ 1500. 


$ 1050. 









Manheim Galleries 


Established 1919 
409 Royal St., New Orleans, 504-568-1901 


2520 Fairmount Ave., Dallas, 214-742-2364 
320 Decorative Center, Dallas, (To the trade only) 
214-742-2364 
The largest and most comprehensive collection 
yA antique English, Continental and Oriental 
Furnishings, Porcelains. Paintings, 
7 Silver and Jade in Dallas and New Orleans. 
$475. Also Agents for Boehm Petras 
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ART DECO JEWELRY} 


continued from page 149 

Coral was frequently used in jew- 
elry, usually combined with black 
enamel or lacquer, rose diamonds and 
onyx or marcasite. A brilliant ver- 
milion in color, it was primarily of 
Chinese origin and carved with floral 
and animal motifs. Equally popular 
was jade of a rich emerald green 
shade. This was often effectively allied 
with coral and accents of black onyx. 

These colored gems were invariably © 
set in platinum, rather than gold, for 
its greater strength enabled jewelers to ~ 
make settings as delicate and almost as - 
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First, think of the crisp crunchiness and unique flavor of OF PARIS: SHOWROOMS) 





California Almonds, and how delighted you would be to receive 
an attractive carton of them. Now, try to think of anyone who THAT RESEMIBEED eae 
would not be equally delighted to receive them. You can’t, can CAVE OF ALI BABA. 


you? That’s because California Almonds are the world’s finest, 
and their universal popularity makes them gifts of exceedingly 
good taste... for anyone. . . for any occasion. invisible as spider webs, yet oa 


Duche (rhymes with ‘“gourmet”’) is one of the country’s oldest greater prominence to. ae 


and largest processors of nuts .. . specializing in California Al- 
monds. Most of our almonds are sold in bulk to confectioners, 
bakers and ice cream makers throughout the world. However, 


the gems. Platinum also gave = eee 
flexibility, allowing bracelets and neck- - 
laces to be as supple as silk ribbons. 








each year a small portion of our crop is literally hand-selected for After 1925 the influence of Cubism) 
special processing, flavor-protected in 8 oz. vacuum-sealed tins became more pronounced, and with) 
(with re-sealable plastic tops), placed in attractive gift boxes, and the new fashions of short skirts and! 
offered for sale, in limited quantities. . . by mail. They are labeled, head-hugging cloche hats, jewels be-- 


with pride... came more geometrical and harder in} 
outline, to harmonize with dresses’ 


Duche California “Gourmet” Almonds simplicity of line and fabric. The rich; 










For gifts you know will be enjoyed, fill out the coupon below, quasi-Oriental look gave way to more? 
attach it to your gift list and send it to us, along with your check or severe ornaments of gold, platinum or’ 
money order. While you're at it, why not be nice to yourself. . . silver enlivened by enamels. The: 
and add an order for your own happy munching. Your satisfaction is stones in these pieces were more? 
unconditionally guaranteed. highly valued for their decorative, , 

Bel Each Gift Pack contains an assortment of 8-ounce resealable tins, includin ae ae pene ae pose 
Good Housekeeping. SMOKED, BARBECUE, BLANCHED & NATURAL. Prices shown include shipping ies ee plas BSS Creer despised s thet 
cen see where in U.S.A. and to servicemen & women with A.P.O. addresses. popularity of frankly artificial “cos-- 


tume” jewelry increased. The work off 
Raymond Templier, Jean Dunand,. 
Jean Fouquet and Gerard Sandoz was: 
widely imitated in base metal and 
plastic. This commercialization soon’ 
debased the style. By the end of the 
twenties, new techniques in diamond 
cutting brought all diamond jewelry, 
back into fashion and while the de-. 
signs were generally undistinguished, 
Ea this vogue persisted through the 


TM. Dacne Nut Co., Dime. P.O. Box 845 © Orland, Ca.95963¢ — Anaffiliate of (aa THE TRAVELERS 1930s. The wheel of fashion had cer- 
CE ANTE WE tainly turned full circle. 0 


| T.M. DUCHE NUT CO. 

| P.O. Box 845 A 

| Orland, Calif. 95963 

| Please send [] to me [7 to attached list 
| Four-tin gift packs @ $6.50 
Six-tin gift packs @ $8.90 








(] Please send brochure on other sizes 
| Name:___ 
| Address : 
| City, State & Zip 
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“Things are changing at Kapalua 
But not the idea: 


When you begin creating a resort like Kapalua—a 
resort where there is no compromise — you know 
it will be difficult. Will there be enough discriminating 
people who will want to be part of it? 

The answer is becoming clear. 

All The Bay Villas were purchased before 
construction began along Oneloa Bay. And the care 
with which these Villas are being built shows the 
integrity behind our ideas. 

The Golf Course is already being compared to 
some of the finest courses in the world. 


* Photograph of hotel model 


This is not an offer to sell in states where prohibited by law 








Kapalua 











a CREE Clemt Cr = Colin C Cameron 


Chairman and President, Kapalua Land Company, Ltd 
A subsidiary of Maui Land & Pineapple Company, Inc 





Before long Kapalua will be more: The Bay 
Hotel, operated by Rockresorts, Inc.—a160 room 
hotel dedicated to the European tradition of 
attention to detail; The Bay Residences; The Bay 
Club; The Golf Villas; The Shops; The Tennis 


Garden. On Maui's northwest coast. 





Through it all the basic idea of Kapalua will 
remain unchanged. Because Colin Cameron will keep 
reminding us that when land like this has been 
part of your family for several generations, 

you don't want to see it spoiled. 
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SEWING/WRITING STAND 
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This one will stay 
in your estate. 


This one will go 
to Uncle Sam. 


We Can Help You Keep Your Estate Together 


You may not realize that all the assets in your 
estate could shrink as much as 30%-to-70% due 
to estate taxes. 


We do know this, and are ready to help you 
reduce this shrinkage significantly. 


Protecting your estate against death and taxes 
is a necessary step of your life. And the time 
to take this step is right now. 


Our I.R.S. trained specialists, working closely 
with your other professional advisors, will de- 
velop an individual approach to keep your 
assets together in your settled estate by pro- 
viding the cash liquidity necessary to meet 
estate taxes. 

Preservation of an estate is one of man’s most 
important living responsibilities. We know you 
will want to preserve yours. Please call or write 
us now fora personal appointment. 


BARRY KAYE ASSOCIATES 


9100 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90212 © (213) 278-8361 


Specialists in Estate Analysis, Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans 
Insured Charitable Endowments, Business Life, Health and Group Insurance. 





The exquisite pair of matching Louis XVI vases are from the 1770 period. They are white marble with ormolu beaded collars, trim and lining 
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Don't let your new phon 
Pian ahead. 


Oh oh. 

Just when you think youve made everything 
perfect in your new home, the phone rings. And 
you know you goofed. You only had us install one 
phone. When you really needed more. 

What a shame. Especially when itssoeasy  / 
to do it right the first time. And have the security 
of a phone in the bedroom; the convenience of 
a phone in the kitchen or laundry room; and 
the knowledge that when you answer the 
phone, youll have some breath left to 
talk with. As well as saving the 
extra expense of a return trip from 


our installer. 
How? 
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ive you the old runaround. 


By planning ahead. And sending for our free 
Pacific Telephone catalogue to help. 
The catalogue pictures virtually all the 
residence telephones and accessories we make. 
Everything from our faster dialing Touch-Tone® 
phones to the decorator-inspired Design 
Line? collection. 

It shows the actual colors our phones 
come in (so you can make sure our red 

doesn’t clash with yours). 

And, more important, our catalogue 
is full of hints for people who are moving, 
like you. There’ a floor plan to work 
from. And tons of suggestions where 
(and where not) to have us install your 
new phones. 

To receive your new Pacific 
Telephone catalogue absolutely free 
fill out the coupon below. 

Moving has enough problems. With 

alittle planning, we can help make 
sure your phone isn't one of them. 


Phones you can live with. 


©) Pacific Telephone 


Rs Sad 
PACIFIC TELEPHOME CATALOGUE. 


Pacific Telephone 
PO. Box 964 
| Burlingame, CA 94010 





Please send my free ADC11 
Pacific Telephone Catalogue to: 
(Please print legibly) 


Name 
Address 
City 






















, 7 State Zip 
Al ni 
“| Area code Phone number 
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+Trademark of AT&T Co 






















































































Concept demands an interior designer...fabrication demands 
skilled craftsmen. lan Phillips & Associates do both. 











| A DESIGN FOR AN INDIVIDUALIST 
| 


For 26 years, we have been designing environments for 
individuals around the world. For your house, condo 
minium, apartment or office...a room or a total 
concept...we will create a mood that is you... 

wherever you are. 





SOBA 


inn iil e Hours: Monday thru Friday 9 am-5 pm 
ig ye 16250 Ventura Blvd., Suite 400 
&2 Associates Encino, California 91436 
(213) 788-1328 © (213) 872-1540 


inlLerioOr MESON Marina Del Rey: (213) 821-2227 


Call lan Phillips for a new world of ideas. No obligation, of course. 














amarkand 


ait eae)(e) 
Oriental Rugs 


Restoration Service 
Expert Appraisal 
Corel ie meee) (=) 
Rugs Purchased 
Consignments Accepted | 


Bulova UU 








224 South Beverly Drive + Beverly Hills - 273-5430 


ae | 4100 Cahuenga Blvd. + North Hollywood + 766-3841 
(415) CRG mt Sat luncheon # dinner = banquets 
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SANTA YNEZ VALLEY 16 x 20 





RECENT PAINTINGS 


NOVEMBER 
6th - 27th 


PREVIEW PARTY 





F), NOVEMBER 6th 
a 


CONACHER 
GALLERIES 


134 Maiden Lane 
San Francisco 94108 
415 392-5447 











Audrey M. Borland I.P.D. 


Audrey M. Borland 


Studios 


626 E] Camino Real 
San Carlos, California 94070 


POE eater: 
PU eer ae 
Distinguished Interior 1 Des eh0) 


Showing Fine Furnishing, 
Accessories, Gifts & Decor. 
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Send for your copy now! 


80 pages of 
GIFTS 


from 


GUMP’S 


From the fabled store in San Francisco! 80 pages 
of gift suggestions of good taste from over the 
world; includes artistic gifts, jewels, fashions, 
crystal, silver, china, stationery, Orientalia. 
Each copy, $1. 





GUMP’S + 250 POST @ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 [Bittea 


Please send me ( ) 1976-1977 Gift Books; 


$1 each, enclosed. 
Name 

Street 
City/State/Zip 















































8724 W. Pico Boulevard 
ee wala Can California 90035 


d Residential Interiors 
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The Tomorrow Collection is High Fashion. It blends 
contemporary design with elegant metal finishes for 
today’s bath interiors. 


At Artistic Brass we recognize the designer's need for 
products which, by their simplicity of styling and rich 
textures, can stand alone or blend quietly with their 
surroundings. 


Artistic Brass manufactures a complete selection of 
bath faucets and accessories in distinctive 
contemporary and traditional designs. All are unique 
expressions of fashionable taste. 





A Division of Norris Industries 
3136 East 11th Street... 

Los Angeles, California 
+1010) 





For catalogues and nearest Artistic Brass showroom, send $2.00 to Dept. No. 2 " Pitas 


























Decidedly 
Decorative 


Nt 


by Fitz and Floyd 


Ideal for this Year of the Dragon, and a great gift to start 
anyone’s New Year. Handsome, splashy red dragons flame 
on white porcelain —in a prettily practical dinnerware set 
that’s dishwasher-proof. Four 5-piece placesettings 
include dinner plate, salad plate, bread-and-butter plate, 
and cup and saucer. 20-piece set, $90. Also available: 
Matching set of Temple Dragon Beaker Mugs, 3” in 
diameter by 4” high, $23. Octagonal Temple Dragon 
Bowl 9” x 3%", $23. 


ieee Cae MICU e URC meric atenmetr eich 
Different items may be mailed in separate cartons. 


aC A meet Nelms omelet le eel aula ele a ma Cette 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
Dept C116 
5900 Wilshire Blvd.. Los Angeles. California 90036 





Please send me the Temple Dragon item(s) indicated belou n the quantities 


specified 





Set(s) of Dinnerware et( f 4 Beaker Mugs @ $23 
four 5-piece placeset I 


@ $90 ct Bo @ $22 


Enclosed is my check f 


Califomia resident 


Name — 
Address 


City. 








THE ART OF TOPIARY 


continued from page 172 

The hurricane of 1954 was such an event, and several 
animals suffered broken limbs. Mr. Mendonca remem- 
bers the saddened face of Miss Alice the next day, as they 
were surveying the wreckage. 

“She thought she would never see her old friends 
again,” he recalls, “but I felt I just might be able to rob 
Peter and pay Paul and bring the topiary back to life. My 
biggest challenge was the giraffe, which had stood as tall 
as privet will grow—something over twenty-six feet. Now 
it was headless and a stunted twenty-two feet high. I 
suggested I could make a new head by bending the end of 
the neck, but that the giraffe would have to be shorter.” 

Miss Alice was almost giddy at the good news. 





; er nan OSs in alii aaccmanalles "Med 


The gentle elephant and all its clipped companions delight visitors. 





“Why, of course, George, everyone knows that Rhode 
Island giraffes have short necks,” she responded. 

Trimming the privet and boxwood on a regular basis 
begins in April, after the old leaves have dropped off, and 
the new leaves burst from their buds. Each of the 
animals—plus an assortment of geometric shapes, garden 
archways and such oddments as a topiary armchair and a 
two-masted schooner—must be trimmed every two 
weeks at the height of the growing season, every four 
weeks in the drier months. Electric shears are too fast and 
clumsy for fine trim, so much of George Mendonca’s 
artistry must be done with well-honed garden shears. 

Green Animals’ keeper also enjoys adding some new 
animals of his own. His particular pride at the moment is 
an emerging kangaroo growing from two yews. His four- 
legged animals are raised from four shrubs, the pedestal- 
based topiary from a single plant. And he reports with 
some amusement, that, with Miss Alice gone, visitors to 
the gardens are now giving him plenty of coaching. 

“People come looking for me to say that the kangaroo 
should have a pouch with a young one.” 

George Mendonca has a wait-and-prune attitude. 0 
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Microwave super system: Thermador’s 
new two-oven unit cooks five ways 


a 









Introducing Thermatronic Il, the 
super Micro-Thermal Oven wall unit, 
the world’s most advanced cooking 
system. Provides five basic methods: 
conventional, microwave, a combo of 
microwave-conventional, microwave 
broiling and conventional broiling. 





Great function and streamlined beauty 
make cooking and entertaining a joy. 


In the upper oven, you have the best of 
two worlds: microwave for thawing frozen 
foods, and cooking meals in minutes. 
Plus conventional heat for the slower 
way of cooking. Combine the two and get 
microwave-speed, in addition to exquisite 
taste, golden browning, finer texture ! 
provided by the conventional method. Ik 
A large loaf of bread bakes in 7 to 8 
minutes. A 20-pound turkey is juicy and 
golden in just 1 hour and 40 minutes. 











The lower oven operates separately and 
cooks with conventional heat. Both ovens Hh ‘3 
have broilers, black see-through glass it 
doors. Both ovens are self-cleaning as 
well as self-ventilating. 
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Thermador 


Microwave Ovens 


INDUSTRIES 





Oivisio™ 























For complete warranty details on Thermador products see your dealer or write: Thertnador 5119 District Blvd., Dept. E., Los Angeles, Ca. 90040 | 
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Introducing acompletely new 


Thunderbird for 1977 
At $5434, its hard to believe. 


Leaner, cleaner and 10 inches trimmer in 
size—the new 1977 Thunderbird still has the 
things that make Thunderbird famous—spe- 
cial luxury, features and appointments. 
Theyre all there. 

Its refined suspension and wider stance 
mean you can expect agility and sureness to 





The sticker price of the Thunderbird you see above, just as it stands, is 
an unbelievable $5,434—excluding title, taxes and destination charges. 


complement the legendary quality and com- 
fort that you have come to expect from 
Thunderbird. 

So it's almost unbelievable that this Thun- 
derbird shown here—equipped just as you see 
it here, inside and out, is just $5,434. 

To personalize your Thunderbird even more, 





Two of Thunderbird’s most distinctive new features: 
the taillight design and the wrap-over roof. 


you can add any number of other optio 
Example: air conditioning, ($505), AM/I 
stereo ($120). And Thunderbird's price iss 
remarkable. Skeptical? Visit your Fr 
Dealer—test drive a "77 Thunderbird. 


ra ae’ 








This elegant new interior continues the Thunderbird tradition of 
luxury and comfort. 
























se sticker price:$5,063* 


er Front Disc Brakes No charge 


Tmei(<l-1alale No charge 
‘matic Transmission No charge 
Cubic Inch V-8 No charge 
Wheel Covers No charge 
Radio No charge 
tric Clock No charge 
etre at-(0 | F=1s No charge 
meielew lt 45 
Roof ey 

keyed 
dyside moldings 51 
Accent Paint Stripes 39 
xe Bumper Group re 
ote Control Mirror ae) 
Keyed Belts 18 
TOTAL None Nor 


uding title, taxes and destination charges. 


F@RD 


When America needs 
a better idea. 
Ford puts it on wheels 





THUNDERBIRD 
FORD DIVISION eee 





















































EPIVORS 
SELECTIONS 


Art Deco Fabrics and Furnishings 
By John Loring 





HEADING INTO the last three years of the 1970s, it’s safe to 
say that the greatest influences on design of this decade 
are Art Déco and International Modern. Not that the late 
1960s hadn’t already dug out and displayed cartloads of 
Art Déco artifacts; they had. 


Excesses of Art Déco 

But the 1960s were as turbulent and brittle as the 
1920s, marked by a bullish ruggedness of sensibility and 
love of excess where tastes were oriented toward the 
undesirable, fanciful lushness of Déco kitsch rather than 
towards the basic and great merits of 1930s style itself. 
The Bakelite radio with vita-glass wings rated a 10 on the 
“divine” scale. Every sound-hole of the Pop decade had a 
fretwork rising sun. Green onyx clocks supporting sil- 
vered bat-ladies were fought over; and even people who 
now know better ate from silverware made of the then- 
irresistible coupling of red erinoid plastic and chrome- 
plated steel, and thy didn’t object to sitting on parti- 
colored lamé pouffes. There was a mad flirtation with 
retiary motifs that led straight to retrograde design in 
fabrics, carpets, wallpapers and objects. At one moment 
in the 1960s, plastic and steel seemed to be the complete 
range of materials available for furniture construction; 
and one of Europe’s top designers and his wife were 
temporarily nicknamed “Lucite” and “Stainless.” 

Times have fortunately changed. The mildly sinister 
appeal of the arbitrarily austere, streamlined, and un- 
compromisingly harsh has been tempered with a strong 
dose of graciousness; and the jagged, fragmented, and 
jazzy clichés of Déco ornament have been digested. For 
their richness in visual ideas, they were not discarded but 
refined and applied to sounder purposes. 


A Style for the Seventies 

Designers took Le Corbusier’s famous cry and re- 
peated it against the instant and wayward historicism of 
the 1960s helter-skelter Déco and Déco-kitsch revival: 
“We protest in the name of everything. In the name of 
happiness and well-being, in the name of good taste 
.. . Then they produced a style for the seventies that is 
a striking compromise between the rectilinear harshness 
of Déco’s obsessively “new” look, with its extremes of 
“modernity,” and a more rational present-day taste for 
restrained and quieter perfection that retains a good 
measure of vigor and spontaneity along with soundness 
of design and superb craftsmanship. 

The recently opened firm of Willy Rizzo exemplifies 
this trend toward sensitivity of design and a rational 
approach to luxury with a strong 1930s influence. His 

continued on page 200 





Gorham’s Flowers of the Centuries... 


Fleurs des Siecles and Fleurboxes 
by Jane Hutcheson are offered by all these fine st 


Dothan pane The Aesthete 
Mobile Claude Moore Jewelers 
Pensacola Elebash's 
Fayetteville ARKANSAS Perry's Jewelers 
Fort Smith The Gaslight 
Canoga Park CALIFORNIA Decor Ltd 
Davis Hulls Jewelers 
Escondido Ottoson’s Jewelers 
Fresno Bed & Bath Fashions 
La Jolla Bower's Jewelers 
Menlo Park Bullock's 
Modesto The Spinning Wheel 
Playa Del Rey Raphaele 
Sacramento Grebitus & Sons Jewelers 
San Francisco Shreve & Company 
San Francisco The Tulip Basket 
Denver eo OuAbe International Villa 
Denver May D& F 
Greenwich Cee C Hoagland’s Inc 
New Canaan The Whitney Shop 
New Haven Jerri's Gifts & Treasures 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington J. E. Caldwell 
Wilmington Carl A. Doubet 
Washington, D.C De a rau Charles Schwartz 
Washington, D.C Garfinckel’s 
Boca Raton ErORIDA Pink Pony 
Coral Gables Ballogh's 
Ft. Lauderdale Anita Kott 
Ft. Lauderdale McNamara's 
Ft. Lauderdale Treasures, Ltd 
Key Biscayne Ponn's 
Lakeland George L. Gaines Jirs 
Miami Burdine's 
Miami Nessa Gaulois 
Orlando Home & Hobby House 
Palm Beach Au Bon Gout 
Palm Beach Capriccio Boutique by Vita (Both Stores) 
Pompano Beach Downie Jewelers 
Sarasota The Yankee Traveler 
Tampa Alvin Magnon Jewelers 
Gainesville SEORGI Gem Jewelers 
Valdosta Turner Furniture 
Honolulu aa Liberty House 
Moscow OAS. Dodson's 
Chicago eS C. D. Peacock 
Chicago Spaulding's 
Decatur The Ginny Lee 
Galesburg Doyle's 
Moline Holland Jewelers 
Oak Park Grable's Gallery 
Oakbrook Center C. D. Peacock 
Old Orchard Center C. D. Peacock 
Orland Park Bailey, Banks & Biddle 
Peoria Adelyn's Ltd 
Springfield Stout & Lauder Jewelers 
Evansville INDIANS Kruckmeyer & Cohn 
Hammond Barton Imports 
Des Moines lowe Younker's 
Muscatine Marie Lindsay Interiors 
Cynthiana RENTUGHY Carr Furniture Co 
Louisville Bailey, Banks & Biddle 
Owensboro The Little Old Gift Shop 
Paducah The Kentucky Cardinal Shop 
Lake Charles Oe : Navarra's 
New Orleans Coleman E. Adler & Sons 
New Orleans Cynthia's 
Baltimore AR EAN A.H. Fetting Co 
Cumberland S. T. Little Jewelry 
Montgomery Mall Bailey, Banks & Biddle 
Boston MoSsae aU Seu Shreve, Crump & Lowe 
Lawrence... Continental Boutique 
Bay City MICHIGAN Herman Hiss & Co, 
Lansing ‘ Jones Gifts 
Petosky Renick’s Gifts 
Plymouth The Cricket Box 
Duluth SNES e Bagley & Company, Inc 
Minnetonka The Bluebird Gift Shop 
Rochester Iridescent House 
St. Paul The Bluebird Gift Shop 
Biloxi SSS an The Purple Lantern 
Gulfport The Purple Lantern 
Meridian Lerner Jewelers 
Creve Cour pissonn The Finishing Touch 
Grandview Smith's Hallmark 
St. Louis Bryon Cade 
St. Louis Irene's 
St. Louis Jacqueline’s 








MONTANA 1 : 
NEBRASKA HOU 
Lincoln é Hovla 
Omaha ; 7 Audr 
Omaha : ooeo0 one Oe 
Omaha icity vera fhaaieedra eeaantel ee gee ete oes et 
Omaha .... Kubat Phe 


NEVADA 


Whitefish 
Grand Island 


Reno 
Breille ee 
Flemington cele Aca pe nae 
Millburn Bahia a +) Sm 
Plainfield ietsres stsreiersiniateeieia teary .. Subui 
Ridgewood .... Mati 
Trenton 


Albany Oe eens 0c sievploie eialelne ep, ale att 
Bronxville iy .. +... Bouton’s 
New York wer shinee ae ooo. an 
Syracuse : oe 


NORTH CAROLINA ; 
Durham ¥ shevais'y? Tea Se 
Greensboro verses Ostermi 


ASIN eY -cisisie%s are asian lout Raia atatsaeetease era Carol 
Canton : eo John Gosser & 
Canton a) ...... The Highs 
Cincinnati “ The Frank He 
Cleveland Streit ete The Hig 
Elyria eerie ...... Brane 
Hyde Park Square seeeseeess The Franky 
Kenwood : The Frank Hi 


Lorain aioecee eaten 
.. The Frank Hi 

OKLAHOMA 

Claremore monents Teietsiaia\ ote) sa 
Oklahoma City wee «.. B.G 
Oklahoma City 


Purcell. craicete auaietscdeinantopean nea ean 
Tulsa 


Tri County 
Youngstown 






Medford ao eee eanaaet ye 
Portland 


Allentown 
Ardmore vise late chat tates 
Ardmore ars laietaudajace rake tea vale. eka ete ta 
Bethlehem ... eh etnete tieteraiet aera 
Butler 
Camp Hill 
Easton: 
Easton 
Erie 
Germantown ... wiv tia van AC one eee ts iesi 
Haverford!Station .....0./. <r +lv cewesimuiiey saa 
Lancaster . 
Monroeville Caria egotale stetantes 
Philadelphia................... 
Philadelphia... . Se teasteste 
Pittsburgh vets ee arta Cre eee 
Pittsburgh PASO CIC 
Quakertown .... sc 
Wayne 





BJONEN GO 1 a wainalar ereuriettncaltiea tele taniatite sles 
Chattanooga va oeiecian eet eNeeate 
Chattanooga 

Knoxville .. . 





Memphis..,..... 
Nashville . 
Nashville 


Arlington r aa pis s)aga toca eC re | 
Austin . . 
Dallas... 
El Paso caer Reiee tale etree asa . 
Fort Worth oft Scretiia cise pa cemhet ets a 
Houston... 
Houston... 
Houston. 
Houston 
Houston 
Lubbock....... 
San Antonio... 


Charlottesville 
Richmond Setata acces Sere eater 
Tyson's Corner 


Bellingham 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tri-Cities cip oie exaiatele Re Ber 
WEST VIRGINIA i 
Sea naar aie Collings; 
WISCONSIN 


Huntington 


La Crosse .... Edwanr 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada. ROREIGH 


No.1 Field Flower Fleurbox, 6%’’ L. 


No. 2 Nosegay on Heart Fleurbox { 

SM4\L.. CRBGS)\cerccurse et «0 a | 
No. 3. Green and White Fleurbox 

3347 (FB2S)errateen teen) cae f 
No.4 Imari Fleurbox, 4%” L. 

(EBSG)) 522 a sonteharae ine 
No.5 Turquoise and Fround, 5” H. 

(A226) isic.cy. cass + sie tepeye RG \s sae 
No. 6 Lily of the Valley Gold Bibelot 

Bye (HGST Pan eee ee | 
No. 7 Field Flower Basket, 6’ H. } 

(H25) 22 isaac ose eae 
No. 8 Chrysanthemum Chinese Baske qj] 


114 H. (H53)....0.0..2 cee 
No.9 Violet Compote, 7%’ H. | 

(H29V)\cnkc8hc ceony ee ear : 
No. 10 Small Imari, 5%’ H. (H34).... J 
No. 11 Edelweiss, 6’’ H. (H35)........ 
No. 12 Small Strawberry Basket, 

A” A QH26) - 35 scsi aie 
No. 13 Topiary, 52” H.(H77) ........ 
No. 14 Provence Rose, 5’ H. (H44)... 


Prices subject to change w 

















Gorham Fleurs des Siécles 
and new Fleurboxes. 
‘Iwo beautiful ways to pick Fleurs. 


Gorham's Flowers of the Centuries...magnificent Fleurs des Siécles and 
Fleurboxes. Inspired by the treatment utilized by the great Russian court jeweler 
Fabergé, Gorham and the famous floral designer Jane Hutcheson have created a 
unique collection of their own. Each jeweled metal flower and leaf has been 
hand-crafted, hand-enameled over gold plate, and hand-assembled to create a 
beautiful work of art. Designed to grow more precious with time, Gorham Fleurs 
des Siécles and velvet-lined Fleurboxes in silverplate and goldplate are the ulti- 
mate in collectibles, the most prestigious of gifts. Do you own a Gorham Original? 
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Gorham Division of Textron Inc. 


























Mahogany Table Irish Chippendale Style 
64” wide x 32” deep x 31” high Circa date 1780 


Michael Blocker offers a complete Interior Design Service 
specializing in 18th and early 19th Century antiques and reproductions. 
Michael Blocker, A.S.1.D. 
Phone (904) 732-4296, 1219 S. Pine Avenue, Ocala, Florida 32670 







You Just Can't Buy 


MIXED NUTS 


LIKE THESE IN A STORE 


GREAT 
FOR 
HOLIDAY 
PARTIES! 


Best mix you'll ever taste. More than 25% Pecans! Also Cashews; 
Almonds; Filberts; Brazils; (no peanuts). Freshly toasted and lightly 
salted just before shipping 


Nos 2iGiiiteninnNe tay itenihl iO sn 220 Zane $ 8.15 
NomiSsiiome:BoxdNetayvite4 |b) nee $13.40 
PACKS OF TOASTED AND SALTED NUTS 
No. 62/Pecan Halves 3 Ib. Home Box...............+.0.. $12.30 
No. 174 Cashews 4 Ib. 12 0z. Home Box. $14.30 
No? 177 Peanuts);spanish)Redskinsi6ilb.. 2) see enee ele ee $ 8.50 


Postage Prepaid Add 15¢ per pound west of Denver 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
FREE CATALOG lists other nuts—plain and toasted: combination 
packs; and other products. WRITE TODAY TO: 

Harry and Jane Willson 
Sunnyland Farms, Inc. 


Albany, Georgia 31702 


| 
| 















EDITORS SELECTIONS 


continued from page 198 

extraordinary furniture speaks out for the unique com- 
bination of extreme stripped-down modernity of form 
and richness of surface and materials found in the work 
of such masters as Ruhlmann and Puiforcat. Just as in the 
best of the 1930s, the precision-made look and the exotic 
surfaces are there but with an admirably utilitarian 
concept of design appropriate to the 1970s. 

The cocktail cabinet and cocktail table so essential to 
the 1930s are soundly represented by an elegant flush- 
fronted boot cupboard containing an icebox and bar, a 
small gem of utilitarianism covered in all simplicity in 
lacquered kidskin. There is a wide variety of massive slab 
coffee tables in gleaming plain and marbleized baked 





Georama carpet is from Patterson, Flynn & Martin’s “Potpourri.” 


lacquers, most with a deep, inset, chromed pan for 
bottles, plants or whatever—unequivocally “cocktail” 
tables that give that much-maligned piece of furniture a 
new lease on life. They coordinate dramatically with 
lush, enormously comfortable ottoman sofas in unex- 
pected and luxurious coverings. 

There are mammoth wide-armed “easy” chairs with 
their matching sofas in quilted natural canvas that give 
the appearance of being dangerously comfortable. 

Willy Rizzo’s pigskin-upholstered double bed has a 


headboard with fold-out armrests—truly a Rolls-Royce of 


beds. And there is a sensational unit bookcase finished in 
natural, lacquered kid that succeeds in looking similar to 
the polished sycamore so popular in the 1930s. 


Exotic Finishes 


The taste for exotic finishes of the thirties led to wildly | 


impractical things like black cellulose table tops and such 
eminent bizarreries as R.D. Russell’s 1938 sideboard of 
Coromandel ebony veneer on pear wood inlaid with 


polished beef bones. Willy Rizzo’s surfaces are of a | 


tougher exoticism, of great richness and beauty but 
practical and altogether as reasonable as they are lush. 


There are pieces at Rizzo that echo the 1930s taste for | 


continued on page 202 | 
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The French not only produce the world’s finest cognac, they also have created 
the world’s finest liqueur, with a hint of orange. Cointreau. 
Try Cointreau straight. Or watch it turn mysteriously 
opalescent when poured over the rocks. Cointreau. From France. 
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SPECIALIZING IN 
CHINESE EXPORT PORCELAIN 


ad 


SINCE 1926 


CHINESE EXPORT ELEPHANT CANDLESTICK 
circa 1810 
8Y2" x 82" © Pair Available 


SARAH POTTER CONOVER, INC. 
17 EAST 64TH STREET 
NEw YorRK, N.Y. 10021 

(212) UN1-0515 
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COUNTRY CURTAINS 
Wide Lace Ruffles 





Ruffles of lace...enchantment at your windows! The finest 
blend of cotton and polyester permanent press edged with four 
inch cluny lace ruffles, copied from an authentic Old World 
pattern. Eggshell or white. All pairs are 90” wide 

Lengths of 45”, 54”, 63”, $25.00 pair. Lengths of 72”, 81”, 90”, 
$30.00 pair. Valance, 10” x 80”, $8.00 each. Add $2.00 postage and 
handling per order. Please specify eggshell or white. Send check, 
money order, or use Mastercharge or BankAmericard. Sorry no 
COD’s. Mass. res. add 5% sales tax. Send for free catalog showing 
other curtains styles, bed ensembles, tablecloths and fabrics 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


COUNTRY CURTAINS. 4a, 
At THE Rep Lien INN x a 
Dept. 117, Stockbridge, Mass 
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continued from page 200 


| versatility; sofas that would never be suspected of turn- 


ing into beds, but do; tables that change height by simple 
pedal-released mechanisms or fold-down feet. 

Not to be overlooked are the sculptural and grand- 
scaled elliptical dining tables in a variety of polished 
stones that almost demand silver serving dishes by 
Puiforcat, which are elegantly embellished with rose 
quartz handles and rock crystal knops. 

Finally there are two lamps, baldly cylindrical or 
rectangular in form, in polished steel, which have shades 
lined in copper, causing them to give off a warm glow of 
light—masterpieces of 1970s design. 

A revival of interest in tapestries and artist-designed 





Willy Rizzo’s lamps are made of copper-lined stainless steel. 


rugs was another important feature of the Déco period, 
and at Edward Fields many of their masterfully crafted 
pile rugs and tapestries—the uses are often interchange- 
able—have clear echoes of 1930s geometries with a 
restraint and fresh purity of line typical of today. Notable 
are: Total Eclipse by Martin Schenker, an orange disk 
diverting a column of brown, beige and orange stripes 
into concentric half-circles on a bark-brown background; 
Referendum by G. Lis Zutlig, an ultramarine, mauve, 
turquoise, magenta, cadmium red and violet delight of 
crossing arcs and rectangles as strong and bright as any 
sun rays and rainbows of the 1930s. There is Streetscene by 
Herbert Batkin, an overall four-pointed star of concentric 
chevrons in a variety of light cut pile on a dark looped 
background, rich in texture and solid elegance; Ascension 
in four sculptured, waving, diagonal stripes of beige, 
blue, red and gray-mauve; and two excellent designs 
among the standard borders at Edward Fields are Ar- 
rowhead and Undercurrent, with soft natural-colored dia- 
monds and zigzags, respectively, to animate the attuned 
“International Modern” look of 1930 for today. 


Distilled Art Déco 
Among the twenty-five new designs in Patterson, 
continued on page 204 








Hand carved rose quartz. Ten thousand dollars. 


This is Cannell & Chaffin. Unique objects. 
Superb furnishings. And 40 outstanding interior designers. 


Every person who serves you here is an 
interior designer of the highest calibre. 
Ready to help you select a single item. 
Or to design a special world for you. 
You may choose from our own special 
collections, or be taken to show rooms 
until you find precisely what you want. 
And our entire range of design services 
is included in the competitive prices of 


One of our 40 outstanding 
interior designers. 


the merchandise. To learn more about 
our design services, please write for our 
color brochure to: Mr Danford Baker 
President, Cannell & Chaffin, Dept. 
A.D., 3000 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 


90010. 
Conny Chaffin 
Since 1917 


Fine furnishings, antiques & accessories. 
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one a aya Mother & Child, oil on pares 39"x 47" 


_ National Museum of Fine Arts 


io de Janeiro, Brazil 








EDITORS SELECTIONS 


continued from page 202 
Flynn & Martin’s recently released ‘Potpourri Collec- 
tion” are two knockout, 1930s-inspired carpets. Accolade 
refines the vigor and, it could be said, the “toughness” of 
American Indian patterning so much admired by Déco 
designers. This rug’s powerful lines and unusual yellow, 
black, gray and white strokes make an assured and 
spontaneous statement; the other carpet, as its name, 
Georama, implies, is a triumph of the geometric look, its 
crossing, diagonal parallelograms of yellow, light blue, 
magenta, brown and ochre the very essence of distilled 
Art Déco pattern, style and color. 

Also at Patterson, Flynn & Martin, a heavy, striped, 
wool-braid custom carpet that can be woven in any 
number and variety of colors recalls again the fascination 


... LHE UNWAVERING SIMEEIGIIS 
OF DESIGN THAT WAS ZRESENas 
IN THE BEST OF ARR REGS? 


for rich and unusual textures coupled with unwavering 
simplicity of design that was present in the best of Déco. 

The rectilinear strains of Déco design lent themselves 
beautifully to the geometries of mosaic tile work, and 
The American Olean Tile Company has a new line of 
unglazed ceramic mosaic tiles in the natural earth colors, 
brown, beige and tan, universally employed in high style 
1930s and 1970s interiors. The new names: Seal—a rich, 
dark black-brown; Bone—clear beige; and Goldenrod—a 
soft, pale-gold tan, are fanciful, but the colors are splen- 
didly pure. The various small squares, rectangles and 
hexagons of these handsome modular tiles offer infinite 
potential for abstract or even pictorial geometric design— 
Bauhaus-inspired or other—and they can be used on 
floors, walls, swimming pools and counters. 


Flights of Fancy 

Finally, for all-out flights of Art Déco fancy in the 
ubiquitous 1930s color schemes of silver-black-white; 
orange-turquoise-yellow; aqua-red-ultramarine; mauve, 
tan and taupe; or greige-light greige-lighter greige—any 
and all printed on exotic black patent vinyl; metallic 
silver and gold papers, or rough natural grasscloth—there 
are the assertive designs of Kirk-Brummel Associates’ 
many and joyous Art Déco renewal wallpaper lines. 
Included are Jazz Modern’s Sonia Delunay-type con- 
centric broken rings; Aftlantis’s smartly stylized arc foun- 
tains; Aber Leaves’ large tropical look; and Billy 
McCarty’s elegant Mirage combination of reticulated 
diamonds and chevrons—a beauty in beiges and whites— 
and his Comanche, atamed American Indian motif of trees 
and cacti, leaves and suns, and diverse zigzags. 

The colors at Kirk-Brummel are smashing; but, if 
you're not ready for that, one of their salespeople has 
suggested, “By coloring down, we can unsmash.” 0 











is is “Ropes and Butterflies” in the New Savonnerie Marquis Collection. 


ix Designs, Four Colorways, Custom Woven to Any Size and Shape. 
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9. TABLE SETTINGS, ENTERTAIN- 
G, AND ETIQUETTE. A History and 
ide. Patricia Easterbrook Roberts. An 
aluable reference on the changing fashions in 
ble settings, and how to set a table with originality 
d style. Covers table etiquette, place settings, 
terpieces, china, glass, silver, linen—everything 
need for creative entertaining with or without 
p. The illustrations include classic settings 

m the past and from different countries, as well 
the author's own artistic arrangements. 

pages. 54 in color 812 x 11. $12.50 


0. THE FIRST COMPLETE HOME 
CORATING CATALOGUE. José 
sonand Arthur Leaman. 1()0)1 direct-by- 

hil sources and ideas to help you furnish and 
orate your home. For the first time in one 

lume —a comprehensive critical listing of high- 

ality products and services for the beautiful 

me that you can order by mail. 450 photographs. 

ox 11. $10. 


56. THE HOUSE BOOK. Terence 
bnran. A sensation when first published in 
sland. this dazzling interior-design treasury is 
w in great demand all over the U.S.—and widely 
led by the world's most eminent designers. 

hat is its amazing appeal? For one thing, the 
eer abundance of its coverage. It has over 1,000 
lor pictures of rooms (most of them new to 
erican readers), plus diagrams, drawings and 
und advice on home planning, decorating, 
odeling, and do-it-yourself projects: — New 
brk Magazine. 448 pages. 10 x 10. $30. 


7. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF INTERIOR 
IGN AND DECORATION. Allen 
ik, FASID. Scores of clear and concise 
icles detailing every aspect, period, school and 
Aster through recorded history. Hundreds of 
ries arranged alphabetically. For amateur or 
fessional. Illustrated. 7 x 10. Hardcover First 
Hition. $14.95. 



















638. BOOK OF SUCCESSFUL 


THE HISTORY = 


OR: < 
Fumiture® 


SWIMMINGPOOLS. Buying, Building, 
Maintaining and Accessories. Ronald 
Derven and Carol Nichols. Now is the 
time to plan for summer of '77 and make 
your pool a sensation. Here's everything 
you need to know including: how to finance, 


how to select and how to get the most out of "my 


| Editors Choice 


A Cornucopia of Books on the Good Life for Enjoying and Giving. 
















ee 


your pool. Includes do-it-yourself projects, 
accessory structures such as saunas and 
changing rooms, landscaping, safety 
features. Generously illustrated in color and 


black and white. 8% x 11. $12. 


639. THE CONNOISSEUR ILLUS- 
TRATED GUIDE TO POTTERY 

AND PORCELAIN. John P.Cushion. 
Over 4,000 years of pottery and porcelain from 
the ancient Chinese to this century. Carefully 
designed and lavishly illustrated with hundreds of 
exquisitely detailed line drawings and 8 pages of 
full-color plates — including museum pieces and 
examples of collectibles that are easily available 
today. This superb visual guide to ceramic design 
and developments is a must for collectors. 
Indexed. A quality paperback. 5 x 8/2. $5.95. 


640. DE MEYER. Edited by Robert 
Brandau. With a Biographical Essay by Philippe 
Jullian, Paris Editor-at-Large for Architectural 
Digest. 72 elegant and revealing photographs by 
the man who created fashion photography while 
defining the beauty and elegance of the ‘20's. 
Portraits of the famous including Lady Ottoline 
Morrell, Edward VII, Nijinsky, the Marchesa 
Casati, Jeanne Eagels, Marilynn Miller, and John 
Barrymore are lustrous images of the flamboyant 
society that rose after the Great War. 

934 x 1234. $25. 

641. THE HISTORY OF FURNITURE. 
Introduction by Sir Francis Watson. 
Written by 10 outstanding authorities on particular 
periods, this superbly illustrated book is a treasure 
trove of fine pieces, many from little-known but 
fascinating periods. With the help of this valuable 
guide, the informed browser can still pick up 
superb furniture at great bargains. Over 540 
illustrations, most in full color. Invaluable for the 
antique collector, the serious student or the true 
amateur. 9 x 12. $25 

642. THE OLD HOUSE CATALOGUE. 
2,500 products, services and suppliers for restor- 
ing, decorating, and furnishing the period house — 













from early American to 1950's modern. Includes: 
Paints, Papers, Woodwork, Lighting, Fabrics, 
Furniture, Flooring, Fireplaces & Heating, Hard- 
ware, Structural Products, Accessories, Index of 
Products and Suppliers, Directory of Addresses. 
Complete with helpful advice and how-to sugges- 
tions. 9x 11. $14.95 


643. THE CHRISTMAS TREE BOOK. 
The History of the Christmas Tree & 
Antique Christmas Tree Ornaments. 
Phillip V. Snyder. Entertaining, charmingly 
illustrated, enlivening and informative —here is 
the perfect holiday gift for collectors and enthusi- 
asts. A treasure-packed storehouse of information 
on how the old ornaments were made and who 
made them. Complete with appealing pictures of 
the rare collector's ornaments themselves, re- 
produced in vivid detail. Over 100 illustrations. 
814 x 10. $10.95. 


Please use Reader Service Page in this issue or 
coupon. All orders processed on first-come, first- 
served basis. Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Dept. A116 
§900 Wilshire Blvd Los Angeles, California 90056 























| | 
| Please send me the book(s) indicated below. If | am | 
| not satisfied, | may return book(s) within 10 days | 
| for prompt refund 
629 650 656 | 
| 657 658 659 | 
| 640 641 642 
| 645 
| Please add 75¢ per book for postage and handling. 
| California residents add 6% sales tax. Offer good in | 
U.S.A. only. | 
| Enclosed is my check for $ —— l 
| Name — 
| Address 
| Citys Sn ee 
| State Zip 
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DESIGNER'S 
Tee Oles 


In Switzerland with Jay Spectre 
By Peter Hellman 





“1 AM A KENTUCKY BOY Who never much liked snow,” says 
Jay Spectre, the much-esteemed interior designer who is 
now, undeniably, a Manhattan boy. “If it had not been 
for some vacation plans that once went wrong, I'd still 
feel exactly the same way.” 


Swiss Jewel 

It happened five years ago, when the designer and a 
few close friends were planning a Christmas visit to the 
northern Italian city of Vicenza, where Spectre had long 
wanted to see the elegant palazzos built there by the 
Renaissance architect Andrea di Pietro, better known as 
Palladio. “Even though all sorts of latter-day stabs have 
been made at the Palladian style,” says the designer, 
“most of them miss the just sense of proportion of the 
originals, and I was eager to learn what | could at the 
source.” But the December fogs had rolled thick over 
Vicenza, and it was no time to see palazzos. 

It was then that someone suggested St. Moritz, the tiny 
Swiss jewel of a village nestled at the base of a great 
Engadine slope. Though winter sports are now ascen- 
dant, the village had been famed for thousands of years 
for the curative powers of its waters, and the Duke of 
Parma himself had once led a group of nobles across the 
border to be rejuvenated by them. Spectre and his party 
arrived on Christmas Eve, all fogs banished in favor of 
the pure and perfect Engadine air. That was five years 
ago. Spectre and those same friends have been coming to 
St. Moritz to end one year and begin the next ever since. 


St. Moritz via Rome 

“Even now, though,” says the designer, “I never take 
the direct route. If you fly from New York to Zurich, for 
example, and then take a train to St. Moritz, you'll have 
spent 20 hours in transit. That’s too much. We prefer to 
take an extra few days—and pleasures—by flying to Rome 
en route. Even in winter, Rome is full of high spirits and 
flower vendors. Do you know of a better recommenda- 
tion for a city than that? After a day’s touring in Rome, 
we take the train to Florence and then Milan—Settebello, 
one of the great luxury trains of Europe. Fitted out with 
big swivel chairs, it has a domed observation car, and a 
dining car where the pasta, veal and wines are exquisite 
and the waiters zip around in white starched aprons that 
fall to the ankle. Once in Milan, I can never leave without 
a day of window shopping. The level of design and 
display, to my eye, is unsurpassed in the world. In terms 
of worldly goods, I never fail to come away from Milan 
with some new inspiration.” 

Though Spectre’s arrival at St. Moritz on Christmas 
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Eve that first year may have been guided by chance and 
the elements, it never was again. Leisurely as the trip 
from Rome seems, the designer paces it perfectly so that, 
on the last leg from Milan, the train winds down into the 
Engadine Valley just in time for his party to check into 
the grand old Palace Hotel and freshen up before the 
traditional Christmas Eve dinner. As always, this meal is 
strictly black tie and candlelight. 

“After a perfect dinner,” says Spectre, “we put on 
snowshoes and walk, usually in a soft falling snow, to the 
town’s old church. Its Medieval facade has been lovingly 
restored. The interior is contemporary and spare, with 
white stucco walls and exposed oak beams and again, the 
only illumination is candlelight.” 

Christmas week is for skiing at St. Moritz. The quality 





KINGS; PNINGES, 
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of the sport is such that this tiny village remains the only 
place where the Winter Olympics have been held twice. 
“When the muscles—and it happens to mine all too 
early—no longer answer to the rigors of the slope,” says 
Spectre, “it is delicious to take a horse-drawn sleigh ride 
on the trails and lake, all those aches bundled under a 
soft, warm throw of brown fur. 

“And then there is afternoon tea in the lobby of the 
Palace. It is the time when kings, princes, Arab sheiks 
with bodyguards, movie stars who do not step out in 
public elsewhere—the very top slice of international 
society—gather in ski pants to catch up on their world. It 
certainly makes quite a spectacle. 

“But the grandest vision of all is the New Year’s Eve 
gala in the grand ballroom of the Palace when these same 
folk turn out in the most exciting clothing and jewelry in 
the world. Last year, | was honored to be a guest at the 
table of Alfred and Alma Hitchcock, who were marking 
their forty-ninth year of happy marriage. As the New 
Year was rung in, I saw Hitch holding Alma’s hand, a tear 
rolling down his cheek. It was a tear, no doubt, for all 
sorts of private feelings, but I’d venture that it was also a 
tear for the beauty of this place.” 


Piz Nair Vista 

On New Year's Day, just before heading home, Spec- 
tre takes the tramway high up to Piz Nair, the great 
10,000-foot peak that looks down on the village in a 
sweep of unbroken white. “As a younger man, I would 
never have gone near such a place at this season,” he 
says. ‘I doted then strictly on the tropics. But I know now 
that I will never want to start the year anywhere but 
standing on Piz Nair, filled with the peace that a vista of 
such purity brings. It is the most inspiring way I know to 
start off the year with a clean white slate of my own.” 
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It’s one of the ironies of life that 

the last person who would appear to 
eed a Living Trust, needs it most. The 

man above, for example, or you. 
cause the more successful you are at 
managing your business affairs, the 
ess time you necessarily have to 
devote to the day-to-day management 
of your personal finances. And that’s 
where a Living Trust comes in. 

Unlike ordinary trusts set aside for 
the future, a Living Trust is in effect 






BANK OF AMERICA NT&SA MEMBER FDIC 


re, 


For the same reason you do. - 


here and now. It’s designed to help you 
benefit in the present: by providing 
expert management of your invest- 
ments, real estate, securities, taxes— 
all aspects of your personal finances 
that need looking after, while you're 
busy looking after business. A team of 
specialists is assigned to your account 
for watchful guidance and fast, knowl- 
edgeable decision-making. They can 
balance your books, help you save on 
income taxes and professional fees, 


This man has a successful business, a secure 
future, and over $300,000 in earning assets. 
y would he nee a 





Trust? 





and suggest ways to improve your 
estate while you're still around to 
enjoy it. 

The more successful you are, the 
more reason you have to take advan- 
tage of a Living Trust. Stop in and talk 
with one of our Bank of America Trust 
Officers. He'll convince you, if this 
hasn't. Depend on us. More 
Californians do. 


BANKOF AMERICA ; 


Trust Department 
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Antiques 
Country English Telephone: (213) 373-7411 
24450 Hawthorne Blvd., Walteria, Calif. 90505 (near Palos Verdes) 

















THE HOUSE OF THE NORTHERN GATE 
DUNNET, CAITHNESS, SCOTLAND 


Standing on the promontory of Dwarwick Head, this magnificent 
house, built in 1910 of native sandstone, commands a view over 
Dunnet Bay and the ocean. The estate includes approximately 1600 
acres of glens, firths, ridges and lochs. The home contains: drawing 
room, sitting room, dining room, study, 11 bedrooms, 7 fireplaces and 
servants quarters. For sale by private treaty. Owner would consider 
suitable trade for property in United States. 


$500,000.00 U.S. 











REALTORS 
2021 E. La Habra Blvd., La Habra, Calif. 
(213 —694-1089) 
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MANUFACTURERS OF: ANTIQUE REPLICAS 


WEST BILMIARD SUPPLY 


11684 Tux treet, Sun Valley CA 91352 (213) 768-4567 











EXPERTS IN RESTORATION, MOVING, AND 
RECOVERING HUGE COLLECTION OF OLD 
RARE ANTIQUE POOL TABLES 


SNOOKER, BILLIARD, POOL 





Send $1.00 for color catalog 
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Interiors 
in the 
grand manner 





At Taylor’s we create interiors that reflect the elegance and opulence of the past yet comple- 
ment today’s free-flowing life styles. Our staff is inspired by a large and constantly changing 
inventory of the finest domestic and imported lines, each item hand picked by experts for 
design and workmanship. These decorators will help you select just the right blend of beauti- 
ful furnishings to express your personality and transform your home...in the grand manner. 


Open daily 9 to 5:30, Monday and Friday 'til 9 


AYLOR’S World of Elegance 
6479 Van Nuys Boulevard, Van Nuys, Calif. (213) 873-1081 » 786-5970 


Bank credit cards accepted. Up to 36 months bank financing, revolving charges or layaway, if you prefer. 
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For the woman in the upper | a Ct 
tax bracket, municipal bonds are |j | 


an outstanding investment 
opportunity. 


INTERIORS 


Municipal bonds provide safe, high yield, 
and perhaps more important, a source of 
income that is exempt from both state and 
federal income taxes. 

The specialists at Security Pacific Bank's 
bond department spend all of their time and 
energy selecting the best possible issue for 
each customer. 

For a copy of our free booklet, “Tax-Exempt 
Securities & The Investor)’ call collect 
(213) 613-5155 and ask 
for Marilyn Bettencourt. 

She can help you 
see less of the tax 
person. 



































SECURITY PACIFIC BANK 


1976 SPNB MEMBER FDIC Bond specialists for the individual. 























One of the largest 
selections of fine 
quality and 
extraordinary 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


in the country 


Direct Import 
Buy, Sell and Trade 
Repairs, Cleaning & 
Appraisal by Experts 


Yon Nelar@ireneca 
Blvd., Los Angeles 


65/-all/5 
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Fly back to a simpler time. 


Tahiti. The island that was captured on canvas almost one hundred 
years ago by the French artist, Paul Gauguin. 


Tahiti. The island that will appear much the same today when seen by you. 
Tahiti. The island that is French and Polynesian and timeless. 


This is the Tahiti GTA French Airlines will take you to. The Tahiti 
that is part yesterday, part today, part tomorrow. 


For though parts of Tahiti have changed, most of this island has remained the same. 
Come, let us take you to a simpler time. Let us take you to Tahiti. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Id like to know more about Tahiti. 


Please send me more information about 
the packages available to French Polynesia. 


The Tahiti Tourist Development Board, 
700 South Flower, Dept. AD-11-76 
Los Angeles, California 90017. 
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<Q Qh Always Avy, 
gy a full range of a 
Antiques. Special emphasis 
on unusual authentic Nautical Items. Cc 
Direct importer from Europe and Great Britain. 


than just Ga. 
another SHERMAN ie roe 
pretty face in 


San Francisco 


14534 VENTURA BLVD. 


A UNIQUE, MOST COMPLETE SELECTION 


ANTIQUES & FINE IMPORTS) 


FURNITURE e« ACCESSORIES « LIGHTING e¢ ART 
JEWELRY 
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i NOSTALGIA-now! 

See our complete selection of 
COPPER and BRASS 

ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS 
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e Scoops 

e Wood Boxes — 
Many Other Accessories 
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specialty shop with everything for a 
beautiful and practical fireplace . . 
Glowing ember gas logs — electric logs, | 
PS URC UNMEC RSI CMCC 

_ screens, andirons and tool sets 
AOE 

When you are in Santa Monica please 
stop in and see us and we will 
cheerfully help you'solve any fireplace 
PSU CE ERS 
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We're the Mercedes Benz 


of Mercedes Benz dealers. 


In Beverly Hills, people won’t settle for less. 

Our customers are probably the most discriminating consumers In all of 
Southern California. They’re used to the best of everything. So as you might 
expect, they demand a lot from their dealer. 

But at Beverly Hills Ltd., we’ve tailored our operations to make sure 
each of our customers get all the enjoyment and value that’s built into 
their Mercedes Benz. 

We start off with creative ways of enjoying a Mercedes, whether it’s by 
buying or leasing. 

Then to insure trouble-free motoring, we follow up with a meticulous 
service department, staffed with master mechanics who follow the Mercedes 
Benz factory maintenance guidelines to the letter. 

And finally we tie it all together with something that’s a Beverly Hills Ltd. 
exclusive: a courteous, conscientious attitude that keeps our customer 
relationships lasting as long as our automobiles. 

If you’ve been thinking about buying or leasing a new Mercedes, or if you 4 
want to get unsurpassed service on the one you already own, give usa try. Soop : 

We’re the “Mercedes Benz” of Mercedes Benz dealers. The people infu 
neighborhood wouldn't settle for less. And neither should you. 


Beverly Hills Ltd. 


i 8833 Wilshire Boulevard (213) 659-2980 


(one block west of Robertson Boulevard ) 












J DreyeeW aecteleor 


Piper-Heidsieck Champagne. 
When a little extravagance 
is the height of wisdom. 


Piper costs more. But then, the best always does. 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, demanded the best. 
When she first sipped Piper, back in 1785, she did not suggest that we 
change it in any way. So we haven't. We call that progress. 


f 


PIPER BLANC DE BLANCS. PIPER BRUT VINTAGE. PIPER PINK VINTAGE. PIPER CUVEE DES AMBASSADEURS, PIPER EXTRA DRY. RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD.,N.Y. 

















THE m.s. PRINSENDAM 
IS NOT THE ONLY WAY 
TO GET TO INDONESIA. | 
IT’S JUST THE ONLY 
WAY TO SEETT. 





Indonesia is Bali where Sempidi men make “monkeys” out of 
themselves during the Ketjak ceremony. It's Jakarta where todays 
freeways take you to the Orient of yesteryear. And its more, much 
more. 

And nothing can show you the ins and outs of Indonesia like 
a cruise aboard the m.s. Prinsendam. It was built to nav igate and 
explore the secret waterways of the world’ largest island state. And 
the Dutch have been sailing these waters for 4 centuries. While the 
islands are the homeland of our Indonesian crew. 

And, as you explore, you'll vacation amidst the luxuries of a 
royal yacht combined with the facilities of an international resort. 

The m.s. Prinsendams 7 and 14-day cruises leave Singapore 
Oct. 25, 1976 to April 11, 1977. To Penang, Belawan, Sibolga, Nias, 
Jakarta, Bali, Surabaya. Rates from $665 to $2,180. 

All-inclusive tours with 9, 10 and 14-day cruises —22 to 29 
days from Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, 
B.C. via Tokyo; 22 to 28 days from New York, Chicago, Toronto, 
Montreal, Houston via Amsterdam. Rates from $2,275 to $3,580. 

So join Holland America and scrutinize the inscrutable East. 
Call your travel agent or write Holland America Cruises, Dept. JP, 
2 Penn Plaza, New York 10001, (212) 760-3880. 

The m.s. Prinsendam is registered in the Netherlands 
Antilles. Rates are per person, double occupancy, subject to 
availability. Minimum rates may not be available on all listed cruises. 
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YZION SINCE 1872. 





A prize 
for your 
collection! 
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This new deluxe Collector's Album will preservél) 


your issues of Architectural Digest in mint condition) 
—and in their accustomed |uxury. 


The textured, leather-like caver in rich coffee 
brown—gold-stamped on front and spine—is 
designed to look perfectly at home among the other 
fine bindings in your permanent library. 


Easy-to-release metal bars make adding or 
removing copies a snap! Wipes clean with a damp 
cloth. Fits issues beginning with January/February 
1976. 


A must for your own collection! And a thoughtfu\ 


gift for anyone else you know who subscribes to 


Architectural Digest. Only $7.95 each, postage paide) 


Use this coupon to order. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036 


Please send me —— COLLECTOR'S ALBUMS at $7.95 each 
Enclosed is my check for $ 





Name 





(please print) 


Address 





Zip 


California residents please add 6% sales tax 


City. State 





Please allow 6 weeks for shipment 








You can buy Mutschler cabinetry 
because it’s the most expensive, 


or because it’s the best. 





Those seeking the finest in cabinetry will / 


invariably look to Mutschler. But at the 
same time, they will see other attractive /j 
offerings costing less. 
And until a closer inspection is 
made, one might well ask: Would I 
be paying for the Mutschler name? 
Careful comparison, however, 
will reveal why Mutschler Cabin- 


etry commands a higher price. 


Built the way fine 
furniture used to be built. 


These cabinets are custom-built in thy 


fil “EAE 
sae jc You get a finish not 


Nappanee, Indiana by consummate 
craftsmen. They use extra-thick Oak, 
Maple and Cherry hardwoods 
throughout. And unlike most cabinets, 
even the shelves are solid hardwood. 
All cabinet joints are mortised and 


IT 
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only beautiful but 
highly resistant to stains and scratches. 


tenoned with corner rails and corner Storage. Are we giving away 
blocks and _ the secrets of 
interlocked 3 Vout af sn. magicians? 
in various , An ingenious variety of storage 
other ways a se. features works magic with 

S ae : 
to complete Ss : = space. Slide-out racks, baskets, 
astructure 4? ~ - vegetable bins, tote trays and 
of incredible ; can storage which all turn 
strength. wasted space into active space. 


The drawers have > 
dovetailed joints 
found only in the 
finest furniture. 


The 
perfected finish. 
17 different steps. 


Deviled 
The cabinets are jal 
machine sanded then 


hand sanded and hand rubbed to satin 
smoothness. Then stain is applied 
followed by handwiping and heat drying. 
The natural grains are then accented by 
shading and toning. A catalyzed vinyl 
sealer is applied followed once again by 
heat drying. And then by sanding, 
steel-wool smoothing, and cleaning. 

A catalyzed varnish top coat is applied. 
Then the cabinets are oven baked. 
And finally, they are rubbed with 
a special lubricant, waxed, buffed and 
polished—all by hand. 









Revolving corner storage 
making useful places out of 
corners. A swing-out spice rack 
putting everything at your fingertips. 
And a large storage pantry made to handle 
an unbelievable array of goods using 
swing-out 
shelf units. 
Along with 
these and many 
other storage 
options, you get 
adjustable shelves 
in upper and 
lower cabinets. 
And the upper 
cabinets are 
deeper than other 
makes—a full 13 
inches (to hold large 
serving platters and 
oversize dinner plates 


laid flat). 
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S to you. You can re- 





The only kitchen that lets you 
rearrange storage features 
all by yourself. 
If you should decide later on that 
you would rather have your vegetable 
bins where you have your pots and 
pans, you can do it. In fact, 
virtually all Mutschler storage 
features are easily interchange- 
able. Even silverware and 
cutlery storage features can be 
moved from drawer to drawer. 
Think what this ex- > 


clusive flexibility means 







y 


arrange as your 
needs change over 
the years. You can 
purchase additional 
storage features 
in the future. 
This alone makes 
Mutschler cabinetry 
worth paying more ae 


Why you should not settle 
for less than the finest. 


The cost of cabinetry averages about 25% 
of the total cost of a typical kitchen 
remodeling project. It would be false 
economy to compromise on cabinetry 
when you can get Mutschler without 
adding a great deal to your total 
costs. 

Your Mutschler Kitchen Specialist 
stands ready to answer all of your 
questions and assist you in every way 
possible. (He can also show you 
other fine cabinetry for the home 
including complete wall systems and 
bathroom vanities.) 

Visit our showroom. Mutschler 
~ Kitchens of Southern California, 8738 
West Third Street, Los Angeles, California 
90048. Phone 213-272-0731. 


IM MUTSCHLER 


The quality is as high as the price. 
Nappanee, Indiana 46550 


(219) 773-3111 
a Triangle Pacitic Company 
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Made from the 
these fine hand 
of perfection. 


P.O. 


Steak Knife Set 


poe ek Oar ee 
c 


highest quality solid brass and spun copper, 
crafted aviarics carefully satisfy the demands 


With Stand $750.00 
Other Sizes Available 
Designer Inquiries Invited 
Box 3949, Long Beach, Ca. 90803 





GERBER: 
styling only 


surpassed by 


quality and 
function. 


Write for FREE brochure of 
kitchen, carving and steak 
knives and name of store 
nearest you. 


‘alae Reel sme enum at 
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Holiday Treats 





Bera = By June R. Gader 





I CANNOT THINK of a more wonderful holiday present to 
give yourself, or someone dear to you, than a whole new 


| way of life—the gift that comes absolutely free with any 


one of this month’s very special properties. 


Batujimbar, Bali, Indonesia 
Many years ago | lived in Indonesia. I know the pleasures 
of awakening at dawn to skies that nearly always presage 
a brilliantly clear and sunny day, of falling asleep at night 
to the sound of a skittering wind and the counterpoint 
beat of giant moths’ wings against the windows. The 
years here seem to comprise an endless summer; and 
especially in Bali one has the sense of days eternally 
glittering and peaceful, and of time standing still. 

One of the places I visited in Bali I shall never forget. It 


| was a garden at the fringes of the sea. At low tide the 


coral reefs gave up old coins—offerings made over the 
centuries as part of the Hindu cremation ritual—as well as 
a bounty of crab, clams and shrimp, which we hunted for 
sport but which always appeared in a superb soup at 
dinnertime. There was a small pavilion nestled just short 
of the line where the boldest waves lapped, where we had 
sunset drinks, and a larger pavilion where we ate remark- 
able meals prepared by a remarkable chef, and some- 
times listened to gamelan music by candlelight. 

Ever since, I have wondered what became of our 
amazing half-Balinese, half-American host, and of his 
entirely Balinese paradise. About the former, I still 
cannot answer. About the latter, I believe I now know. 
There is a complex of houses that is currently for sale at 
Batujimbar on Sanur Beach. Situated in an immense 
coconut grove, each house is on an acre of land with 
thirty feet of beach frontage. Each is composed of several 
pavilions built around an inner garden or courtyard with 
reflecting pool, and separated from other properties by 
an ice-clear lagoon. Each has its own swimming pool, 
indigenous shrubs and trees, and various evidences of 
Balinese culture—an antique door here, a temple frag- 
ment there, coral walls, sculptured pediments. 

The pavilions are designed in the native tradition of 
brick and coral, timber and thatch. The views, across the 
Bandung Strait to the cliffs of the island of Nusa Penida, 
are magnificent. And the descriptions of the property, of 
the original owner and of the location, make me certain 
that this is Jimmie’s place, where I visited so long ago. 
That the sites of youthful fantasies change is a fact of life, 
yet one hates to see it. This is the first instance I’ve ever 
experienced where the changes seem so in keeping with 
the original that I feel no sense of loss. These individual 

continued on page 214 
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Discover New Worlds of Design: 
Wallcoverings and Fabrics with André Matenciot 
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ANDRE MATENCIOT COMPANY, INC. 
979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 ¢ 212/486-9064 


Regional Representatives: Chicago—Patterson, Flynn & Martin 


Paris—Gallerie 5 / Philadelphia—Matches / San Francisco—Designer’s Products West 
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continued from page 212 

properties are incredibly beautiful. The new pavilions, 
built into typically Balinese square complexes, have all 
the charm and serenity of the old; plus the advantages of 
| air conditioning, private, concealed electrical and water 
supplies, every modern amenity. The total property 
Wallcoverings includes fifteen one-acre lots. Four hold houses already 


wy sold; two hold existing pavilion/houses that are for sale 
SS a 
ee 


and are the models for nine other houses not yet built. 
The style and the ambience are established and will be 
maintained. It is a rare corner of paradise to grasp and 
hold onto. The price for each completed house ranges 
from $300,000. Contact Hugh de C. Cartwright, Premier 
for DESIGNS WEST 4. Properties, 30a Sackville Street, London W1, England. 


Ask your interior designer 





mee Eleuthera, The Bahamas 

New and irresistible. If you prefer to set your sights on closer islands, there is 
another Garden of Eden set on fifty-four acres of para- 
dise within the grounds of Eleuthera’s exclusive Cotton 
Bay Club. The house, ten immense major rooms de- 
May we send you a color brochure? signed with beamed cathedral ceilings to seem even 


BOB MITCHELL DESIGNS larger, is a serene setting from which to view the almost 


p.o. box 831 ® culvercity ™ california 90230 = 213/871-0860 





A RARE CORNER 
OF PARADISE WORGharor 
AND HOEDFON TS: 











overwhelming brilliance of sea and sky. The gentle 
colors of natural materials predominate: walls of mellow 
cypress or coquina stone; floors of earth-red hand- 
molded French tiles, with inlays of Portuguese and Italian 
tiles; fireplaces of brick and tile. 

Situated on one of Eleuthera’s highest points, the 
home has a peerless horizon-wide view, both from floor- 
to-ceiling windows and the unusually wide tile terraces 
that surround it. To enter, you proceed up a sweeping 
drive enshrouded with palms, flowering trees and 
shrubs, all softly lit at night—then through a flower- 
covered pergola to the superbly carved teak double 
doors. At your left, the huge oval swimming pool set in a 
tiled-and-gardened terrace tempts you to forgo the 
many pleasures of the superbly planned house. But there 
is more to tempt you: 1,200 feet of pink sand beach and 
creamy surf, protected from the Atlantic waves by an 
offshore reef; the select Cotton Bay Club, just half a mile 
down the beach, with its tennis and sailing, fine dining 
and highly rated Robert Trent Jones golf course. The 
house itself has such an array of concealed engineering 
devices that it is entirely self-sufficient under all condi- 
tions. There is even a private overseas telephone commu- 
nications system. And even allowing for the Cotton Bay 
Club’s tight restrictions on building—each home must 
_ have at least three acres of land—valuable homesites with 
| road frontage and beach access could be sold off. This 
remarkable property, complete with lovely furnishings 
continued on page 216 



























One of the largest 
and finest collections 
in the world 
magnificently 
displayed 



























310 N. RODEO DR. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


273-0155 
276-1839 
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FASHION KITCHENS 






Each St. Charles kitchen is unique... 
the expression of an individual personality 
and lifestyle. Each St. Charles kitchen is a 
masterwork of planning and design—blended 
from the widest choice of materials, furniture 
woods, textured metals, designer colors. 

If it’s time to bring your dream kitchen 
to life, your St. Charles dealer /designer can 
help you. Browse in his showroom. Use his 
expert counsel in design, planning, color 
styling, installation. 

After all, your St. Charles kitchen must be 
a masterpiece—and it must be you. 





FREE! Full color, 44-page Kitchen Ideas book just 
for coming in. Or mail coupon with $2.00. 


ST. CHARLES OF SOUTHERN 
8660 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 


Name = = = 
Address__ 
City ———ES 


State 


Visit the showroom nearest you. LOS ANGELES—8660 Sunset Blvd., (213) 655-7812. LA JOLLA—7426 Girard St 
LAS VEGAS—5006 Maryland Parkway, (702) 736-2956 


CALIFORNIA 
, CA, 90069 


Telephone 
_—County 


Zip 
6B11206 


., (714) 454-9133. 
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Oriental Rugs 


NEW, SEMI-ANTIQUES AND ANTIQUES 
FOR THE DISCRIMINATING... 
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ANTIQUE KAZAK 
(Mid-Nineteenth Century) 
7.8 x 5.8 Ft 
A superior example of the typical long napped Kazak rug 
with its bold, primitive patterns; particularly successful 
in this Case in the use of greens, whites and yellows within 
the central design. This Kazak beautifully suggests an 
abstract contemporary feeling with the style and color of 
the ancient Caucasus. In excellent condition 


WE ARE CONTINUALLY ADDING TO 
OUR EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF FINE ORIENTAL RUGS. 
PLEASE CONTACT US FOR YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


Fred Moheban i 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 





295 FIFTH AVENUE # 6th FLOOR e NEW YOFr 
(212) 725-2076 © 725-2077 
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continued from page 214 

collected from many countries, is available for just 
$2,750,000 from James Retz, of Previews, Incorporated, 
5670 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


| Bath, England 
_ If you list your address as 7 Royal Crescent, Bath, 


connoisseurs of architecture the world over will be 
impressed. The Royal Crescent is considered one of the 
finest examples of Georgian architecture anywhere, as 
well as one of the finest crescents in all of Europe. Built in 
1770, of stone, with a colonnaded facade and a slated roof, 
this impressive group of attached residences retains all of 
its gracious period character. Your way of life here can be 


_ a remarkable combination of the charm of the past and 
the luxurious comforts of the present. 


THE CHARKMUOE Woiegeavoml 
AND THE LUXURIOUS COMFORTS 
OF THE SRESENIE 


It is the details that you will notice first. French doors 
and semicircular fanlights, ornate cornices, gently wind- 
ing mahogany stairs, brass handrails. The rooms are 
generous, the ceilings high, and there are carved wood 
mantels and polished wood floors, some of them parquet. 
There is also, happily, central heating, and everything 
that needs to be modern and convenient is just that. The 
present owner has taken care of everything. 

The second thing you will notice is the size. It is not, at 
first glance, in any way overwhelming. But you gradually 
become aware that besides the large master suite there 
are six bedrooms, three full baths plus a number of 
“cloakrooms’’—the English euphemism for a half-bath— 
a complete service flat, sitting rooms and dressing areas, 
closets and cupboards and storerooms, even a kitch- 
enette on the top floor. “Below stairs,” in true “Upstairs/ 
Downstairs” fashion, are most of the service rooms, the 
flat—and a sauna. The ground floor, rather surprisingly, 
holds the main kitchen, a recently added extension that 
looks perfectly Georgian on the outside and luxuriously 
American on the inside. Conveniently, the dining room 
also is on this level, and from both rooms French doors 
lead to paved terraces, lawns and the magnificent plea- 
sure garden with its roses, flower beds and borders, and a 
huge walnut tree as a centerpiece. The three upper levels 
of the house hold living and sleeping areas. Remarkably, 
for such a central city location, there is garage space for 
four or five cars, plus ample visitors’ parking. It all means 
that this unusually beautiful and historical property 
could continue to serve as a gracious family dwelling, or 
could be divided into self-contained flats, with very little 
effort. At today’s exchange rate the price of £ 75,000 plus 
2 percent agents’ fees, is an incredible value. From Roy 
Veatch, Period Houses, 1317 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 0 














Irene Marlin, ANTIQUES 


Oriental Porcelains and accessories 


461 North Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 (213) 274-7312 























RAYMOND & KEITH ANTIQUES 


Baskets, Bamboo & Pine Furniture, 
Oriental Porcelain, Batiks 
463 North Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 (213) 276-6443 


ROBERTSON 
ANTIQUE 
& 
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ROW 
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Towels — Bedding 
Imported & Domestic Linens 
501 North Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 271-8371 
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CAROL GAINER ANTIQUES 


Interiors 








essories 


on Blvd 
3363 276-6667 


English & French furnishing 
459 North Rober 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 2 
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Antique and Decorative Accessories 


449 North Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 48, CA 274-4774 



































































































































Abigail Adams, the wife of our country’s 
second President and mother of John 
Quincy Adams, sixth President of the 
United States, in contemplation while 
sending yet another letter to her husband. 
Because he was away so often, Abigail, 
who John Adams called “Portia,” devoted 
many hours to their relationship through | 
her frequent letters to him. Seated in ! 
contemplation, reminding us of the sculp- . 
tures of Portia and Scarlett by Cybis 
Porcelains. Ten inches high, a numbered ee 
issue Of 750 sculptures: | ase $875. | 


President’s Wife 


“Pace Setter 


Galleriés 


CHINA #® CRYSTAL «® SILVER #® GIFTS 
South Coast Plaza, Costa Mesa, CA 92626 
(714) 540-2627 





on the Palos Verdes Peninsula, 
the serenity 
of the Ancient East... 
ie Ae 


shopping experience at 


| allery 


FlanaeL 0 (cx 











A treasure house of Oriental art— 
represents the finest primitive paintings, screens, sculpture, porcelain, furniture, carpets. 


Experience the ancient cultures 
of the world .. . from Ethiopia to 
the Kingdom of Tonga, from 
Persia to the Philippines. 


Each item in our showrooms 


folk art native to the jungles, 


s and islands of our globe. 


425 Via Cota (at Malaga Cove), Palos Verdes Estates, 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR Ii OR DESIGNER eal ee nid 
os Angeles Home Furnishings Mart — Space 430 The Ga ° Space 433 Also In Tokyo 
1933 South Broadway — Los Angeles 90007 101 Kansas sncisco 94103 11-6 Akasaka 1-Chome, Minato-Ku, Tokyo 107 Tel. 585-4816 





(213) 746-1322 
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featuring unique cabinetry and unusual kitchen furniture 
will appoint the part of your home that is so often— 

just 
| ordinary. 
Located for your shopping convenience at the center gate 
a DESIGNS of Transamerica Redwood park on JACKSON SQUARE 


| 











e 
Queens Head 
Antiques 


is not only English Country Furniture and 
one of the best sources of very good 
English Pine, it is also Office Antiques, 
with desks from roll top to partners, 
leather topped conference tables, 
paneling.... Kellim Carpets from 
Iran, Polished Steel, including 
fireplace surrounds, 
English leather.... 
over 9,000 sq. feet 
of showrooms, filled 
with the | 
Queen’s Treasures 
for 
her loyal subjects. 



























RENEE TALBOT ANTIQUES 


R400 Mel rose Flace 


WHERE MELROSE AVE HERTS HELROSH PLACE 


Las Angeles, California 90069 — Olive 3-7792 





om) 
fe A unique selection of handcrafted 
| ee) ee RUE COME Ti OCee LITE 
Pande Ue 
of Louis Comfort Tiffany. 


Burton Witkovsky 
6320 Commodore Sloat Drive, Los Angeles, 


California 90048 (213) 931-1091 | aL \Lanmbamusmuests 


250 Broadway, Laguna Beach, | 8927 W. Beverly Blvd. 


; : O7 7701 Los Angeles, California 90048 
California 92561 (714) 497-1791 | (213) 272-4996 
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|THE LARGEST 








“TT TOOK AN EARTHQUAKE 
TO GET US TO MAKE THIS OFFER” 


Raymond and Keith 


Yes, quite literally, an earthquake. The recent 
disastrous Peking quake. 


AMONG THE FIRST 
WESTERNERS 


Our shop at 463 No. Robertson Blvd. is known for 
antique baskets, bamboo furniture, batik fabrics, 
pillows and prized collectibles from Europe and 
The Orient. 

The People’s Republic of China invited us to visit 
several large cities and some out-of-the-way country 
places. The purpose: to view the many antiques 
available to qualified purchasers. We were 
among the first Westerners to visit 
the warehouses in the interior. 





PURCHASE 
OF ITS KIND 


At the end of the trip we 
completed what was prob- 
ably the largest volume 
purchase of its kind from 
The People’s Republic of 
China. The bulk of the 
shipment was to be 
funneled through Peking. 
Purchases included antique jardinieres, leather 
chinoisere trunks, inlaid Mother-of Pearl mirrors, 
porcelain snuff bottles, ancestoral silver necklaces, a 
wide selection of antique turquoise and coral jewelry, 
embroidered ancestoral silk robes, Canton ware, 
antique baskets, a wide variety of sizes of porcelain 
vases and plates, antique purses, ginger jars and even 
a few blue and white porcelain urinals. The antiquity 
of all items has been verified by the experts of 
The People’s Republic of China. 


Simply mail the coupon at right... 
or, if you abhor coupons, 
call us at 213/276-6443 and 
leave your name and address. 


We look forward to seeing you... 
to showing you this major collection... 
and to sharing 
a cup of Jasmine Tea with you. 


KUAN YIN AND FRIENDS 
Kuan Yin Bodhisattra (circa 1127-1270) 
serenely sits in the vast empty warehouse. In the background, 
Raymond and Keith discuss how best to display other Oriental treasures. 
ee . 


THE NEW WAREHOUSE 


How to showcase these treasures? Too vast for our 
shop, we leased a 6,000 square foot warehouse in 
Beverly Hills... where we planned to exhibit much of 
this major collection. 

We also made arrangements to lend elements of the 
collection to qualified charities to aid in their fund- 
raising efforts. Several museums were granted 
permission to exhibit portions of these treasures. 


THE EARTHQUAKE 


The recent major 
earthquake in Peking 
tragically disrupted life 
in that beautifully 
tranquil city. 

Officials advised us 
that this shipment would, 
of course, be delayed, 
but also promised full 
cooperation to 
facilitate as early 
arrival as possible. 


THE OFFER 


We made the necessary apologies to the charities...we 
advised the museums of the delay... we notified the 
decorators who were anxiously waiting to see this 
collection...we contacted the many collectors on our 
mailing list. 

To other decorators and serious collectors we now 
make the same offer given to all those on our mailing 
list: we will advise you when this collection arrives and is 
ready for viewing...we will give you a personal, private 
showing at a time of your convenience...at least one 
month in advance of any public announcement. 


RAYMOND and KEITH ANTIQUES 
463 No. Robertson Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 

(213) 276-6443 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CU, 

PHONE NUMBER 





! | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| Please advise me. 7 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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RICHARD S. GORHAM ANTIQUES LTD. 


Queen Anne 
English Chest, 
first quarter of 
the 18th Century. 


Oriental Export 
Tureen and 

Dove Figures, 
last quarter of 
the 18th Century. 


)#RICHARD 
15. GORHAM 
}18™ CENTURY 


|ANTIQUES ip 
CARMEL BY-tHE-SEA 
Be CALIFORNIA 38] 
















Member of Art and Antique Dealer's League of America, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 4378 © MISSION AT SEVENTH ® CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 93921 © (408) 625-1770 





PASHGIAN BROTHERS 


UNSURPASSED 
FOR FINE ORIENTAL RUGS 








For distinguished interiors an 
Oriental Rug must be selected with 
great care. Pashgian Brothers 
provides valuable guidance and a vast 


selection of quality rugs. 


Fine Restoration and Maintenance Service 





Pa pe 


993 East Colorado Boule 
Pasadéna, California 9 
Phones (213) 796-7888 © 6 





The look of handcrafted elegance in SOLID BRASS. 
These unique lavatory fixtures are custom created by 
CRISTINA UNLIMITED for commercial and residential 
applications. 


For more information regarding this classic line contact: 


Cristina, CRISTINA UNLIMITED, 320 Fell Street, San 
Francisco, California 94102, Tel. 415 431-0066. 


Basins can be seen at: HARRAHS HOTEL, Tahoe, 
DALLAS/FT. WORTH Airport Marina Hotel, ALBU- 
QUERQUE Airport Marina Hotel, etc. 

















Shorrock 
Studios 





Architectural Craftsman & Designer 








Stained Glass 
Unique Signing Artifacts 


Sculpture Etching 


Custom Beveling . Lamps 


2222 Sepulveda Boulevard 
Los Angeles California 90064 


(213) 477 9501 





913) 652-3956 
8960 santa monica, los angeles, 90069 


















LIMITED EDITION 
ART WORKS 


‘MUSE’ 

MUSIC BOX WITH TRAY AND COMPARTMENT FOR JEWELRY, MEMENTOS OR 
SMALL TREASURES. BRASS ETCHINGS DEPICT LOVELY BIRDS AND MUSES. 
A 51 NOTE SWISS MOVEMENT PLAYS ENCHANTING TUNES TO REMINISCE BY. 
CHOICE OF TUNES. LEAD CRYSTAL PANELS WITH MIRRORED BACKING. 
WALNUT INTERIOR AND TRAY WITH VELVET LINING OF ELEGANT TASTE. 
SIZE: 12.0W x 3.5H x 6.5D EDITION OF 950 


‘PEACOCK’ 

A DISTINCTIVE MANTEL OR TABLE CLOCK WITH PEACOCKS AND BLOSSOMS 
ETCHED IN BRASS ALL AROUND. BEAUTIFUL FROM EVERY VISTA, AN UNUSUAL 
TIME PIECE WITH CRYSTAL DOOR AND 11 JEWEL 8 DAY MOVEMENT. 

SIZE: 6.0W x 9.25H x 3.5D EDITION OF 950 $1150 


EACH ABOVE EDITION ENGRAVED WITH OWNERS NAME, DATE OF ISSUE, AND 
EDITION NUMBER. ABOVE DESIGNS ALSO AVAILABLE CRAFTED IN STERLING 
SILVER AND IN SILVER PLATE. PLEASE INQUIRE. CUSTOM DESIGN SERVICE 
AVAILABLE, MUSIC AND JEWELRY BOXES, CLOCKS AND DECORATOR ITEMS. 
PLEASE ALLOW 45 DAYS FOR DELIVERY OF YOUR ORDER. 

PATENT AND COPYRIGHT DISCLOSURES FILED WITH PATENT OFFICE. 


PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
| PLEASE SEND ME 
‘CJ muse [) Peacock 
i 
t (J CHECK ENCLOSED [] 











M/C CREDIT CARD NUMBER 


ADD SALES TAX FOR YOUR STATE. 
FULL SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
NO CHARGE FOR INSURANCE AND SHIPPING IN THE U.S. 


NAME 




















PLEASE PRINT AREA CODE, TEL: NUMBER 
NUMBER & ST Clas 


STATE Zs e = ae 
SIGNATURE 


Ntiguc TEL (408) 1326 THUNDERBIRD AVE. 
ART WORKS CO — 247-2230 SUNNYVALE, CA. 94087 ) a 


((ovvrsrrosonsesccnes 















































: cat aul poi ee Your coverings or ours. dealer or interior designer. 


| hair for the and traditional interiors. Design: Frank Renn/ Modern Mode Incorporatec 
‘The na=10; iene meee VZeTA(e iN eli t- inlA a\- 1 ee Mela aT ts (@)y SDSL Ba EY MIECCaR Erato 

; gu -and conference seat- on American black walnut Newport Beach Oakland, California 94621 
ing; seis to compli- or American white oak. See your office furnishings 





MODERN MODE IN 











, _ 1977 Chrysler New Yorker. 
' More affordable than you could ever imagine. 





Imagine. All this luxury, all this spaciousness at a very realistic price. This is Chrysler New Yorker Brougham for 1977. 
Outside you'll find strong, traditional styling, styling that captures and contains 
the gleam of luxury and the glitter of fine detail. 

And inside, you'll find a world of comfort, the richness of thick shag carpeting and the deep pleasure of velour seats. 
Thoughtful subtleties like an electronic digital clock, rear-seat reading lamps and modular instrument panel all 
contribute to a reassuring sense of completeness. Of course, you get the more obvious luxuries, too, like power steering, 
power brakes, power windows, and TorqueFlite automatic transmission. 

And now, to the beauty of Chrysler New Yorker, we've added the brain. The Lean Burn Engine” that | 

actually thinks. Its small computer constantly monitors engine conditions and adjusts 
ignition timing with split-second accuracy. The result is more CHRYSLER 
responsive acceleration and performance. 
a Balm oc Le a or leasing a Chrysler New Yorker is more a matter of good taste, than Rage SS 
money. Inquire at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer. aa 
*Not available in California or at altitudes over 4000 ft. CORPORATION 
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~— Connoisseurs Corner 


What are Great Gifts made of? 
Crystal, porcelain, velvet, gold, silver, pewter. 





1. Elegance Cordial Set. After dinner with grace. 
This delicate, superbly simple cordial set invites 
the sumptuous sip, the leisurely lingering that 
makes an evening a success. Beautifully propor- 
tioned %-liter decanter and four cordial glasses. All 
in handblown imported crystal. Five-piece set, $38. 


2. Orrefors Crystal Fish Graal. Edvard Vald, the 
artist who invented this Graal technique, used the 
Swedish word for Grail to indicate his quest for 
artistic perfection. This ‘‘cased’’-vase uses three 
glass bubbles—clear crystal, colored crystal and 
clear crystal—to achieve a masterpiece that makes 
a unique, collector’s-item gift. A near-perfect sphere 
with colored swimming-fish design and hollow 
center. 84%” high x 5” wide. Quantity limited. $370. 


3. The Posh Toothpick. It’s hard for a toothpick to 
put on airs—but this one is truly elegant. Just right 
for your picky friends! Precision-made in England, 
it fits snugly in its handsome case. Opens and 
retracts with a twist. Attaches to key chain or 
necklace. 2” long when closed. (a) Sterling Silver, 


$22. (b) Gold Vermeil, $25. 


4, French Wine Stopper Set. What a beautiful solu- 
tion to soured wine and unsightly spots on your 
best table nappery! Top seals wine bottle by a twist 
of its crown. Keeps what's left for the next time. 
Bottom is a drip-stop ring with sponge insert. Stops 
the drip every time. Silver plate. $15 per set. 


5. Crystal Christmas Trees from Crystal, France. 
Create a glimmering, shimmering crystal forest 
centerpiece. Or give one as a gift. In three sizes: 


(a) 6”, $14. (b) 8”, $18. (c) 10”, $22. 


6. Fabric Covered Frames and Box. Remember 
those frivolous trifles that graced Victorian side 
tables? Here’s the same delightful touch. Exquisite 
hand-crafted decorator pieces covered in velvet 
prints. Pick your posies in Chasseur Green Fleurs 
du Bois or Terracotta Jardin d'Amour. (c) To frame 
a3” x 5” picture, a 6” x 72” velvet frame, $24. (b) To 
frame a 5” x 7” picture, a 9%” x 11%” velvet frame, 
$38. (Glass included with all frames.) (c) Pair them 
with a whatnot box for jewelry, trinkets, cigars, 
cards. 842” x 5%” x 1%” with three divisions. $21. 


7. Pewter Accents by Royal Holland. How charm- 
ing, how practical! Smooth satin-finish accent 
pieces guaranteed not to tarnish. All the elegance 
of pewter and no work. (a) Handsome hour glass, 
4¥2" high, $29. (b) Matching salt dish and pepper 
shaker, $32.50 the set. (c) Beautifully designed 
candle snuffer, $16. 


8. French Herb Canapé Plates. The delicate tracery 
of beautiful French herbs adds a decorative as well 
as a savory touch to six porcelain plates, each with 
a different design. Perfect for canapés, hors 
d'oeuvres, crudités, desserts, tea tidbits. The ‘extra 
plates” that are used so often. Gift boxed. Set of 

six, $28. 


9. Oriental Flower Pot De Creme Set. For afier 
dinner or apres-ski. The perfect way to serve coffee, 
custard, hot buttered rum. Fine imported porcelain, 
with decorative flower motif, trimmed in 18K gold. 
Recipes for filling these dainty hot pots are included. 
Cup 22” in diameter x 2” high. Saucer 442”. Quan- 
tities are limited. Set of four, boxed, $40. 


All prices include postage and handling. Orders will be filled on a 
first-come, first-served basis. Items may be shipped in separate 
cartons. Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 











| ComnoisscumsCorner | 
| Dept. B116 | 
| 3571 Hayden Avenue, Culver City, California 90230 | 
Please send me the item(s) indicated below, in the quan- l 
| tities specified. If not satisfied, ] understand I may return 
| the item(s) within 10 days for prompt refund. | 
ler "Gces sic. "@)S22 4 @ Si595.a—-@ 514) || 
| Za GES370> 3ab:——@i Zo; SD QS 8: | 
| Sy, Ce (OR | 
| 6. a.__Red__Green @ $24. 7.a.__@ $29. 8.__@ $28. l 
6. b.___Red___Green @ $38. 7. b.__@ $32.50 
| 6. c.__Red__Green @ $2]. 7.c.__@ $16. 9.__@ $40. | 
| MGSTICLOSE KCNC KO Ty sp meee | 
| (California residents please add 6% sales tax.) | 
| Please charge my [] Master Charge [] BankAmericard l 
| On line above, supply all information in raised figures on | 
| your card, indicating expiration date. If Master Charge, | 
l include 4-digit Interbank number. l 
| Name | 
(please print) 
| Address | 
| City Sictea= eee Zip | 
= Note: This offer good in U.S.A. only. _} 
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1977 EXCALIBUR SS 


This elegant handcrafted masterpiece combines the design and authentic 
character of the famous Mercedes Benz SS Series cars of the 1927 era 
with the proven technology of the General Motors 454 Engine, 4 wheel 
power disc brakes, 4 wheel independent suspension, automatic trans- 
mission, and power steering. Every luxury option available on a fine 
motorcar is standard equipment on the Excalibur, including air, stereo, 
removable hardtop and convertible top and radial tires. Two distinctive 
models — PHAETON (Four-Place) and ROADSTER (Two-Place). 














Leases available, call or write for information today! 


EXCALIBUR MOTORCARS LTD. 


3160 Skokie Valley Rd. (Box AD) 
Highland Park, Il. 60035 (A suburb of Chicago, Illinois) 


Telephone (312) 433-4400 





*Prices and Specifications Subject to Change Without Notice. 
Rep. Excalibur Auto Corp. 



















The Ultimate In 
Practical Elegance 


For entertaining or just plain conversation 
creating, your Italian bar globe 

is unequaled. Comfortable in 

any decor, the globe 

splits for a unique, 

dramatic presentation 

fo aU m clue) sic 

beverages. 


This completely 
portable piece is 
yours direct from 
the importer for 
only $199. Bar is 
shipped KD. 

Shipping char- 
ges are collect. 
NY residents add 

tax. 
Send check or 
money order or 
charge it with 
BankAmericard, 
MasterCharge or 
American Ex- 
press. Write card 
Pet number, 
expiration date & 
bes tefitstari cs 





| Satisfaction Guaranteed Send for our FREE color brochure of 
‘ more great bar globes and accessories. 


J &H Worldwide, Inc. 


} Dept. AD-1 
L265 w. 23rd st. ~New York, N.Y. 10010. 
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“ 4 At the Bazar Sabado 
4 By Allen Carter 


A WEEKEND in Mexico City offers the design-minded 
ample time to explore and shop for design sources and 
accessories. Add to this the city’s change-of-pace scenery 
and delightful eating opportunities, and you have an 
atmosphere that is being appreciated more and more by 
professionals and amateurs alike. 

They fly in after work on Fridays, birds of a feather, 
and flock to their favorite hotels. They may stroll Paseo de 
la Reforma to soak up some atmosphere, have a light 
snack in deference to the high altitude, then it’s early to 
bed to be ready for Saturday morning in Mexico City. 


Bazar Sabado 

Saturday is important because Bazar Sabado, as its 
name suggests, is open only on Saturdays. And the Bazar 
is the main reason for this trip. Located in the colonial 
suburb of San Angel, the Bazar in sixteen years has 
become the meeting place for buyers and sellers of the 
best Mexico has to offer in crafts and accessories. 

Bazar Sabado is housed in a 300-year-old mansion at 
Plaza San Jacinto No. 11. In the open courtyard of the old 
house, water trickles over a patio fountain of fresh fruit. 
A jacaranda tree blooms overhead. Strolling mariachis 
from Guadalajara play songs familiar to every Mexican, 
and wooden harps from Veracruz offer the happiest, 
most lighthearted music in the national repertoire. The 
ambience is delightful, making shopping painless. 

And there is shopping to be done. Every niche and 
nook of the two-story mansion surrounding the patio is 
jammed with exhibits of suppliers from all parts of the 
country. Most sales, at first glance, appear to be retail, 
with tourist couples spending half a morning deciding 
between the yellow or the red hand-lacquered wooden 
tray from Olinala, Guerrero. But the trade is also repre- 
sented and the old mansion has become a Mexican 
magnet for buyers and designers. 


Decorative Finds 
The candles of Galyon, S.A. Sleek and chic, these 
contemporary candles can be grouped as a permanent 
replacement for flowers in the home. When he first 
started wholesaling from Bazar Sabado years ago, the 
designer of this stunning line was making candles in his 
garage. Now he has a large factory, a score of employees, 
and owns the building housing his Mexico City retail 
store. His is one of Bazar Sabado’s several success stories. 
The Morelia designer, Don Shoemaker, produces 
chairs and tables in zebrawood. Low furniture with clean 
slim lines and leather sling seats, sized for apartments. 
The metal statues of Manuel Felguerez, one of 
continued on page 222 
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aCe ae Showroom: 315 E. 62 St., N.Y. 10021/PL 5-1355/ Design album: $6.50/All Willow & Reed furniture des or 
SMe Mtr eee Grand Rapids, Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, New Orleans, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisc 
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Personal Showers™ 


Selections to enhance the most 
exacting bath decor and design. 
In addition to Alsons standard 
deep chrome finish, most 
Alsons units may be ordered in 
elegant gold and brass finishes. 
Also Massage Action” hand 
held and fixed shower head 
models. 


Alsons Corporation, Hillsdale, Michigan ¢ Covina, California 









































THE ONLY 
| CATALOG 
OF ITS 
KIND 
AVAILABLE 
TODAY 


“... truly a gold mine for the creative stitcher.” 
TOWN & COUNTRY, JAN. '76 


32 pages of brilliant color... over 200 handpainted, 
one-of-a-kind canvases...a marvelous selection of 
rare Orientals, soft hued sea shells, lifelike jungle 
animals...the latest needlepoint accessories. 


NEW FULL COLOR CATALOG $3. 
(catalog price deductible with first order) 
Dept. 184 -11, 375 Pharr Rd. NE 
Atlanta, Georgia 30305 











MEXICO CITY NOTEBOOK 


continued from page 220 

Mexico’s noted sculptors, are whimsical modern pieces 
about a foot high. Most are athletic—a girl skipping rope, 
a swinging golfer, a polo player on horseback. 

The Cuernavaca team of William Boxley and Arturo 
Ramos produces lamp bases, planters and wall hangings 
in fired ceramics. The planters are done in a wide variety 
of lattice and basketweave designs, while the study lamp 
bases are solid and uncluttered. 

The list of good decorative items could go on and on: 
Jorge Wilmot’s exquisite ceramic figures from Tonala, 
inexpensive wool pillow covers from Oaxaca, rustic 
unglazed pottery from Metepec. 

Around the exhibits and around again, and suddenly 
it’s lunchtime. The food served at Bazar Sabado is best 





ONE OF aime VWV@INgmiS 


BEST RESTAUIRG INGE 
IDINEAINGNG 





ignored, especially since one of the world’s best restau- 
rants is nearby. A ten-minute walk on cobblestone 
streets, past high-walled colonial estates, and there 
stands San Angel Inn, gleaming walls whitewashed, 
massive wooden doors invitingly ajar. 

Since its construction in 1692, San Angel Inn has been 
hacienda, monastery, diplomatic residence, private home 
and army headquarters. Unsuccessful battles against 
American invaders were planned here in 1847 by Gen- 
eral Santa Anna. The property at Avenida Palmas 50 was 
leased in 1963 by Richard Debler, an American, who 
restored the buildings to their original line and estab- 
lished his restaurant for an army of hungry invaders. 

San Angel Inn today is nothing short of magnificent. 
The restaurant surrounds a patio filled with blooming 
plants, the domain of a parrot named Juanita, who 
shrieks at customers sipping Margaritas at nearby tables. 
The original hacienda chapel has been restored and 
preserved, and outbuildings have been converted to 
shops featuring, among the many items of special inter- 
est, furniture and fine silver from Taxco. 


Mexican Cuisine 

From the extensive menu, owner Debler selects this 
luncheon menu as among his personal favorites: Start 
with Ceviche Acapulco Style or crab crépes, then pro- 
ceed to the Aztec Soup San Angel Inn, a concoction of 
tortillas, brains and chile. Make the entrée a roast duck in 
blackberry sauce, fresh lobster from Baja California, or 
chicken drowned in a puebla-style mole sauce. Follow 
with salad and, for dessert, Bavarian cream with straw- 
berries or the crépes of cajeta. Finish with Café Diablo. 

After a lunch like that, there are only two alternatives: 


| Walk or sleep. Walk, first, in the quiet gardens of San 
Angel Inn. Then take a taxi to the Museo Nacional de 


continued on page 224 
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CHestside Anti 


Members of the Antique Dealers Assn. of Southern Calif. ¢ 





Richard Gould Antiques Ltd. 









English furniture 216 26th St. 
and accessories Santa Monica, Calif. 90402 
Chinese export (213) 395-0724 


Chinese and 
Japanese export porcelains 
English ironstone and paintings 


W.S. Griswold Antiques —— 


222 26th St. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 90402 
(213) 393-4394 





William Young Antiques 

1518 Montana Avenue : 
Santa Monica, Calif. 90403 i 
(213) 395-9011 


18th century English 
mahogany and 
oak furniture 





Constance H. Hurst Antiques 


Country English furniture 
English porcelains 


MONICA 


11922 San Vicente Blvd. 
Los Angeles, (Brentwood) 
Calif. 90049 (213) 826-4579 
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Waldo Pedersen Antiques 


Country French furniture 
and accessories 


12237 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 
(213) 820-3014 
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Beautiful mahogany 
hand-carved French late 19th century; a 
tubular Grandfather clock 
together with other clocks and 


paintings of very fine quality. 


OF 
LAGUNA BEACH 


OBJETS D’ART 
FINE FURNITURE/ANTIQUES/ACCESORIES 


(714) 494-4820 





POLAR BEAR: Designed as an ashtray, this beautiful sculpture 
in Vannes le Chatel crystal is a splendid gift for the naturalist. 
6% x 5 inches, $ 110; just one example of our large selection, 
which also includes Baccarat, Lalique, and Bohemia crystal. 
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845 Santa Cruz Ave., Menlo Park, Ca. 94025 





THE 2025 Pacific Avenue 
Venice, California 90291 
> 213/396 5922 

(at the beach) 


Things Exquisite and Unusual - Our Own Imports) 





HE ICEHOUSE i 


3e dazzled by a potpourri of high fashion _—_ exciting paler and accessories. Ponder the many delightful restaurants. 
nteriors at the fabulous Icehouse. Browse _ important fine art. Choose beautiful lighting. LO abincrcidccctee merece ker 
ntriguing collections of antiques and furnishings dealer to take you. 





Wander around Designers Row—the 


5 A . . 
iaceabias iain erie ena lovely area of San Francisco that includes The Icehouse 

ee at Hae pees floor peers ane The Icehouse, Jackson Square and Baker 151 Union Street, San Francisco 94111 
| , Knapp & Tubbs. Enjoy lunch at one of Phone 415/421-6300 







See the most 
sophisticated city mix of furnishings. 
At San Francisco's Icehouse. 





Pacifica Designs = Metropolitan Showroom 
Selig Showroom — Directional Furniture 
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Rita Goodman's 


Specialists in Tiffany 
Art Nouveau Jewelry 
objects circa 1900 


Gold and Matte Enamel Brooch 
signed Lalique. Paris, circa 1915 


From our extensive Art Nouveau 
and Art Deco Jewelry Collection 


226 N. Canon Dr. Beverly Hills 
550-8562 








K.W. Johnson ani y are 


PAU me ee 
French and English Furniture 


EV Melati tow lat 
912 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069 (213) 652-9084 | 
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HOROLOGICAL 
RES TORATION 
SERVICES cocks 


10636 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90025 
213-475-3438 


John Blaylock, Carlisle 
English two train Skeleton 
Clock. Ht. 17)” c.1835 








Benj. Gray & Just. 
Vulliamy, London 
George || Bracket 
Our furniture is custom-designed specifically for your home or office and Clock. Ht. 18,” 
tailored fo your specific needs in style, finish, and dimensions. c.1740 


Bon aU Un: GEN gigi Nine Tube Tall Case Clock Engraved 

















695 EAST GREEN STREET __ | ae dal mercury compensated pendulum 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 9TIO] 792-9718 . Hevea 


And let it be from the Custom Designed Gametable Fixture, 
from De Baun Lighting. Since we offer you the largest lamp 
and chandelier selection in Southern California, perhaps you 
should stop by to experience our other specialties. Which in- 
clude Williamsburg, French Tole, Country French, Country 
English, and Italian. 


es ae - Sa acai 
feRaun Fighting | CONNOISSEUR 
gs34Flantingion San Marin ANTIQUES 


286-1163 





8432 MELROSE PLACE, LOS ANGELES 90069, 658-8432 
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FRED WILLEY CO., INC. DESIGN CENTER NORTHWEST, 5701 - 6TH AVE. SOUTH, SEATTLE, WA 98108 





You know that you deserve the finest, both 
in safety and appearance. Both are available 
in this reproduction of an early American 
safe, built to include the best of fire and 
burglar resistive safes now available. 








Tastefully appointed with brass combination 
dial, T-Handle and finely finished, solid 
walnut cabinet. 





The exterior inscription and pictorial 
illustration is customized to your personal 
desire, a personalized 
engraved plaque will make 
this safe exclusively yours. 


We would like to talk to 
you about your own 
custom safe, please 
contact us, Double Z at 
1405 E. Vegas Valley Dr. 
No. 124, Las Vegas, 
Nevada 89109 or Call 
(702) 733-4047 collect if 
you wish. 




















Safe and Elegant 





A Complete Design Service 
CRT Andrea Fairbrother — Designers 
Open daily 10-5, Sun. 12-5—Closed Mondav 


Kk ANTIQUES 
~o EXCHANGE 


PUR le em Um Le 


2065 Charle St. Costa Mesa — 645-8060 

















TWO RARE TABLE SCREENS FROM A 19TH CENTURY SERIES OF THE EIGHT IMMORTALS 


The Material: 
Rare translucent Burmese Jadeite in shades of Lavender, Imperial Green and White. 
Scenes etched and overlaid with Gold Leaf. 


The Stands: 
Perfectly matched; intricately hand-carved Rosewood, 


The Dimensions: 
18" w X 27-3/4" h (46 cm X 70-1/2 cm). 
The Price: 
Upon Request. 


These magnificent pieces are now on view at GALLERY ARTASIA. 


8380 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90069 U.S.A., Cable ARTASIA, (213) 658-7320 
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Our tax sheltered 
retirement plans 
can help you build 
your tomorrows. 


Better. .-) 


\ 
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With all the tax sheltered retirement plans being offered, it’s no 
wonder we're doing so well with IRA, Keogh (HR-10) and Invest- 
ment Annuity programs. 

You see, we've demonstrated a higher net rate of return on 
investment when compared to most insurance, stock brokerage 
and other professional programs. 

So if you're in a plan that has performed poorly, don’t let it cost 
you another cent. More and more people are asking us fo handle 
their programs, now that the federal government allows you to 
move your programs without penalty (in most cases). 

Don't let this year go by without sheltering your income in one 
of our guaranteed growth, fully insured retirement programs. We 
can help you build your tomorrows. 


I'm seriously interested in cutting my taxes, sheltering my income and retiring in style. 
UO I'm self employed or in partnership. O I’m not covered by any retirement plan 
where | work. 1) | have savings programs in excess of $10,000 and | need a tax shelter. 





Name - 
Address 
City. State Zip 


Telephone * SS ¢ s 
Call or write: Director of Retirement Programs : Glendale Federal Savings 
4041 North Brand Blvd. - Glendale, California 91209 

(213) 956-4634 for IRA & Keogh (Hie-10) programs 

(243} 246-1704 for Investment Annuity 


GLENDALE FEDERAL 


Glendale Federal Savings and Loan Association » One of the nation’s largest savings and loan associations. 
With over $2 billion in assets and more than 50 offices in California. 
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Announcing the exciting 
Porcelain World of Edward 
Marshall 















now at the beautiful 


PETRICKS Porcelain Salon 
of Newport Beach! 
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> ig ff al 
Panda Cub, Sitting, 8%’’ H x 6%" W, $4255 
PETRICKS Porcelain Salon 
requests the honor of your 
company at our Champagne 
Premiere reception for Mrs. 
Boehm honoring the beautiful 
Boehm Collection for 1976 | 
including many Presidential | 
Gifts of State, on October | 
13th — October 17th, 1976, | 
Noon — 6 P.M. s j 


| GALLERIES 


1741 westcliff drive. 
newport beach, calif. 92660 | (714) 645-337 











The gift that says 
Seasons Greetings all vear long. 
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Sa al SAbscribe Be A ~ 7 
i = at special holiday rates: / 
a Give a year of Architectural Digest! Nine 
ge) stunning issues—each an inexhaustible source of 
SS inspiration for those who believe that the art of living 
is the finest art of all. 
If you act by December 31st, you can take advantage of 

these special holiday rates: 
@ The first full-year subscription (9 issues), only $24.95. Sy 
e Each additional subscription, only $19. gs 
All gift subscriptions begin with the January 1977 issue. Bur~ Tes 

FEN if we hear from you by November 30th, we'll send you 77 
Ke attractive gift announcement cards to sign and forward before the bee 
w@ holidays. After November 30th we'll sign and mail them for you. amg 
A (By the way, you may enter or extend your own subscription é 
_at these same holiday rates.) 
is To arrange everything, just fill out and mail the attached 

Order form. Then you can relax—knowing you've 
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If order form is missing, write to Architectural Digest, 
P.O. Box 2418, Boulder, Colorado 80302 
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Early American Interior Photography 
By Robert Bartlett Haas 


The Tasteful Interlude/ American Interiors Through the 
Camera’s Eye, 1860-1917, by William Seale, Praeger Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1975. 


ONE OF THE MOST USEFUL and corrective books about 
nineteenth-century interiors to come onto the market is 
this recent work by William Seale, historian and restorer 
of American houses. The author has availed himself of 
the nineteenth century’s drive to document pho- 
tographically what it had previously been able to record 
only in graphic sketches or by verbal means. 

Although photography in some form was practical in 
this country after 1839, the photographing of interiors 
presented technical problems until the 1860s. Despite 
this, a book based on historical photographs of residence 
interiors provides a splendid array of pre-Civil War 
rooms—some reaching back to late survivals of the 
classical Greek Revival style of the first half of the 
century, some to the Romantic Revival styles of mid- 
century; of the eclectic post-Civil War rooms, a trend that 
spread quickly across the country with the coming of the 
transcontinental railroad and, finally, of late-nineteenth- 
century interiors. Those emphasized the Arts and Crafts 
Movement and the Beaux-Arts historical revivals that 
followed the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition of 1876 
and culminated in the systematic reproduction of both 
European and American antique furniture. 

All of these stylistic phases, including the technologi- 
cal innovations of the second half-century—although the 
latter are not dealt with quite adequately in this book— 
are represented in arresting camera shots that document 
to the minutest detail the settings in which American 
families played out their lives. That “the camera does not 
lie’ is the most gorgeous fact of all. The evidence is that 
high-style design in any period was the exception, even 
in the houses of the economically privileged. 

These phases are further illuminated in another way 
by the author in a cogent introductory essay in which he 
sketches out the intellectual, economic and historical 
basis for the choices that went into the makeup of 
American interiors. He then plays cut his conclusions by 
discussing the more subtle details revealed in each 
photograph with captions that are not merely informa- 
tive but stylistically telling. For example, in describing 
the 1888 dining room in the New York residence of Mrs. 
James L. Morgan, Jr., Seale writes: ‘This house of about 
1850 has been brought up to date by the Morgans, 
owners of a chemical company in Manhattan. The ceiling 
has been frescoed and borders have be ainted to 
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disguise the Grecian moldings in plaster; a picture mold- 
ing has been dropped and the space above it filled with a 
plaster frieze depicting bamboo shoots. . . .” 

The caption continues to describe the way portraits are - 
hung in the room, the treatment of the mantel and 
overmantel, the introduction of asymmetry into the 
decorative scheme, the type of carpeting, furniture, 
lighting and drapery. Such analytical comments, together 
with the impressive photographs of the room—more than 
two hundred examples—afford a fine insight into the 
specific style choices made at a given moment in time by 
an identifiable householder. 

If there were to be any change in the book, it should be 





HIGH-ST YEE DESIGN 
IN ANY PERIOD 
WAS THE EXGEMIGi® 


in the matter of terminology. The nineteenth century was 
a stylistically complex period, far too complex to be 
subsumed under the label ‘“Victorian’’—a term that Mr. 
Seale, a cultural historian, would never use seriously to 
designate an American style. On the other hand, Amer- 
ica did have style bridges to Europe, and the predominant 
fashion of the early century was clearly the neo-Classical 
style, borrowed by England from France as the “Grecian” 
style. This Greek Revival style went through two phases, 
the later one plainer and less expensive to produce than 
the earlier court style of the Napoleonic era. For clarity, 
the author might have adopted Greek Revival, rather than 
Grecian, as his generic term for early-nineteenth-century 
classical furniture; likewise it should be made clear that 
the earlier phase was archaeologically “correct” —care- 
fully designed and high styled—whereas the later phase 
was simplified, mass produced and, by comparison, 
plain. Unfortunately, period photographs of original 
Greek Revival rooms are rare. 

To describe the romantic revivals of mid-century—as 
distinct from the classical revivals that preceded them— — 
the author introduces a curious and confusing term: the © 
“creative revivals.” This he has chosen to cover such 
stylistic phenomena as the growing interest in the 
richer and more sensual French antique styles, especially 
the highly embellished and curvilinear Louis XV. Mr. 
Seale does not see the Gothic and Renaissance revivals 
that preceded the French revival as the same thing— 
essentially romantic, based on a romantic view of the 
historical past and thus, as he rightly puts it, “not actually 
very authentic.’ Admittedly “creative” is an ambiguous 
term at best, and it can hardly be defended as a term for 
specific stylistic description in any period. He fails to use 
the more sensible term—ready at hand in the literature— 
“eclectic.” Implying, as it does, a mixing of styles, 

continued on page 228 















From Saronno... 
the Potion of Love. 


‘ Pret di Saronno. To give. To share. Italy’s rare 
liqueur of love in this elegant velour gift box. 

Historians tell us that in 1525 a young widow 

the original Amaretto di Saronno and gave it 

ve to Bernardino Luini, the artist who 













o di Saronno with the magic of its 
uing taste and provocative bouquet. 
le've even left a rose alongside our name as a 


ere is only one Amaretto di Saronno. Try it to- 
t. Neat, on-the-rocks, or with coffee after dinner. 


Foreign ines Inc., 98 Cutter Mill Road, 
Great Neck, N.Y. 11021. Dept. 25F. 
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56 Proof. Imported by Foreign Vintages, Inc., Great Neck, N. Y. ©1976. 
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Send for your copy. 


“The ROMANCE of 
ORIENTAL RUGS” 


In the world of Oriental Rugs, there is much mystery 
and intrigue. This beautiful full-color booklet will help 
to clear the confusion and enlighten the reader. 
Learn about Oriental Rugs, their history, the different 
types, how they are made, why they appreciate in 
value, and how to use them in your decorating plans. 
For your copy of this new booklet, send $1.00 to 
Oriental Rug Retailers of America, P. O. Box 5337, 

Jacksonville, Florida 32207. 


(©) RENTAL RUG 
— RETAILERS OF AMERIA 
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continued from page 226 

“eclectic” would seem to describe accurately the very 
character of mid-century design that literally reached out 
to encompass everything in the past: Gothic, Renais- 
sance, Louis XIV, Elizabethan, and even Swiss. This 
sudden passion for mixture, or eclecticism, was stimu- 
lated by the manufacturers’ discoveries—at the interna- 
tional exhibitions in London, New York and Paris in the 
1850s—that the merchandise sold most readily had ex- 
tremely opulent surface ornamentation. Surface embel- 
lishment was, as the author puts it, “the special way in 
which they advertized a man’s success in life.” The 
triumph of the common man and the triumph of mass 
manufacture by machine came together in America as 
the ultimate romanticism of mid-century. Mr. Seale 





ORIENTAL CARPETS, STAINED GER 
ART POTTERY, THERO@VW EGE 
THE TURKISH AND MEDIEVZA= 


describes it as a eee me style.” 

His style terminology for the post-Civil War period in 
America—although his descriptions are detailed and 
illuminating —is somewhat confused because of his 
attempt to distinguish between furniture of the “creative 
revivals” and the later “art furniture.” To create any kind 
of order out of the many stylistic impulses of the late 
nineteenth century, one must distinguish at least three 
major trends. First, the styles that emerged from the use 
of new materials and manufacturing processes—a Tech- 
nological Style. Although the photographs are full of 
examples of this—gasoliers, core-spring upholstery, 
wicker furniture, machine carving, platform rockers, 
brass beds, cast-iron heating devices—the style is never 
named. Second, it thus becomes difficult for the author to 
deal with the Technological Style’s opposite, the Arts 
and Crafts Movement—Indian rugs, Oriental carpets, art 
pottery, stained glass, the love of the Turkish and 
Medieval. Third, the continuing interest in historical 
revivals through the end of the century, which, for 
traveled Americans, meant the purchase of European 
antiques or antique reproductions, and for the stay-at- 
homes, a new interest in American antiques. Following 
their exhibition at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposi- 
tion in 1876 these antiques were manufactured in Amer- 
ica as period furniture. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to call this style “Beaux-Arts,” since designers 
were able to isolate characteristics of earlier styles and 
adapt them to modern needs and manufacturing processes. 

William Seale’s book and its extraordinary photo- 
graphs mark a new moment for designers, for they force 
us into a reevaluation of our perspectives about the 
nineteenth century in America and, it is to be hoped, into 
a new understanding of that century’s considerable 
contribution to interior design. 0 
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Our classic pattern “Jack in the Pulpit’ 
was created by Vera in 1949. 
This delightful design is still an active 
selling Schumacher fabric. 







Inspired by her recent visit to 
The People’s Republic of China, 
Vera once again brings 
her unique talent to Schumacher. 
The new collection of 
screen printed fabrics and companion 
wallcoverings will add 
PeNC@ncsian cialesco walang (ers kmnnente 
fashionable interiors. 








fF SCHUMACHER & CO._, 939 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 


Available through interior designers and at 

Dayton’, The Higbee Co., Liberty House California, en 
Stewart Dry Goods, Strawbridge & Clothier, 

WA Sloane, Woodward Soules and other fine stores. 
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Solid Wood, of course. 


The timeless beauty of classic Oriental design is subtly 
expressed in this imposing buffet. The absolute simplicity 
of line and the almost casual understatement of ornamenta- 
tion make Nikko at home with all periods of design. Nikko 
is just one of many fine solid 
wood groups by Davis ranging 
from contemporary to Louis XVI. 





But is that any reason > oe = 
for you to stay with us? — \ 


We think so. Because your stay in 
any hotel is made up of a thousand _ . \7F§am 
small details. And they all have -. 
to be right. 

That’s why we pay such 
extravagant attention. With 
real antiques. Living plants. 
Food and drink worried to 
perfection. And most important, 
a staff that knows how to wait on 
you hand and foot without invad- 
ing an inch of your privacy. 

Our aversion to anything artificial is 
a symbol of that kind of attention to 
detail. Real flowers take more care and 
attention. 

But then, so does running 


a finer hotel. ance i 
STANFORD COURT 


Hotel on § cisco’s Nob Hill 
For people who understand the subtle differences. 


For reservations anywhere in the U.S. except California call toll free (800) 
227-4736. In San Francisco call (415) 989-3500. Elsewhere in California call toll 
free (800) 622-0957. Or call Hotel Representatives Inc.—the leading hotels of 
Europe and World Wide Associates 


































The entire collection can be seen in our color- 
| ful Nikko brochure. For your copy, 
send one dollar to Davis Cabinet Co., 
| P.O. Box 60444, Nashville, Tenn. 37206. 





CABINET COMPANY 
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| REE PIELOWSEURNITURE® PIEE@M 


“We start with non-oxidizing foam, to make cushions of our 
own design. They retain their ‘crown’ of roundness long after 
others have given up. We cover our pillows with great fabrics 
of your own selection. Then we zip them together in endless 
combinations. 


“SO come in and consider the Pillow Furniture® possibilities 
for your home or Office. It's an idea worth sitting on.” 





















BAMBOO BASE COUCH $660.00 | 









PILLOWED FURNITURE «creations itp 


9733 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210/(213) 273-3204 4 
13622 Ventura Blvd., Sherman Oaks, Calif’ 91403/(213) 986-0911% 
229 E. 53rd St., New York, New York 10022/(212) 759-5530 Dis 


) 
; 
SEND ONE DOLLAR FOR BROCHURE CALL FOR FREE ESTIMATE | 














ARCH ITECTURAL DIGEST KEADER SERVICE 
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o order selections on this and the following page, please 
indicate quantity, total prices, subtotals, grand total, and 
your name and address in the spaces provided. Then tear 
out the entire page along the dotted line, enclose with 
your check in an envelope and mail to: 


RS116 Architectural Digest Reader Service 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard 


, Los Angeles, California 90036 
‘Please print: 


ame poe eee eee 
Address 
City 

ys). 


rand Total payment enclosed: $_ SSS 
(California residents add 6% sales tax. Please allow six weeks for shipment.) 
















Offer good in U.S.A. only 





A. Bordure Rouge Dinnerware 
(See page 30.) Quantity Total $ 


Complete 20-piece set(s) @ $94 _ a a 
Set(s) of 4 salad plates @ $16 eee ae 
Set(s) of 4 Imari Mugs @ $43 eS ge 
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B. Temple Dragon Dinnerware 


ee Quantity Total $ 


Complete 20-piece set(s) @ $90 pe eee 
Set(s) of 4 Beaker Mugs @ $23 Ree Ne yee 
Octagonal Bowl(s) @ $23 








Subtotal: 





Collector's Albums for 
Architectural Digest Collectors 






















Editors’ Choice 
A selection by our editors of books on the art of Preserve your copies of Architectural Digest in this 
beautiful living. Exclusive to Architectural Digest leather-like binder. Holds issues beginning with 
readers. (See page 207.) January/February 1976. Rich coffee brown, gold- 
Quantity Total $ stamped. $7.95 each, postage paid. 
629. Table Settings, Entertaining, 
and Etiquette. $12.50 eS re 
630. The First Complete Home 
Decorating Catalogue. $10 nat as 
636. The House Book. $30 
637. Encyclopedia of Interior 
Design and Decoration. $14.95 
638. Book of Successful Swimming 
Pools. $12 
639. The Connoisseur Illustrated 
Guide to Pottery and Porcelain. 
$5.95 sie ae 
640. De Meyer. $25 
641. The History of Furniture. $25 
642. The Old House Catalogue. 
$14.95 aes 
643. The Christmas Tree Book. 
$10.95 fee as 


Quantity Total $ 


Subtotal: 





Please add 75¢ per book for postage and handling. 











Subtotal:_ 


Continued on next page. 
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Continued from previous page. 

Architectural Digest MAY/JUN 1972/ Collecting ____ SEP/ OCT 1975/New 

Back Issues Chinese Art; Anthony York to Paris to Madrid; 
, Hail’s apartment; Small The Filoli Gardens; Palm 

Back issues available today ale list- Space Odyssey; Springs; Puerto allan 

ed below. The supply of each issue is Tulipomania) Chateau de Historic Williantebunen 

limited, and dwindling steadily. Or- eee pesne neces Diana Vicceeee 


ders will be filled on a first-come, Manhattan Apartment; 


first-served basis. Each back issue is ———JUL/AUG 1972} 450-year- The Hotel George V; 
$3.95. We pay the postage. old Hacienda Historica of Kentucky Bluegrass 
! Mexico; New York 
Quantity . ’ Country. 
executive offices of Revlon 
____SUMMER 1970/ Cosmetics. ______ JAN/FEB 1976/ Truman 
Metropolitan Museum's Capote’s House on Long 
19th century American ———MAR/APR 1973} Moulin Island; Beach Estate at 
exhibit; 16th century des Corbeaux by designer Diamond Head; French 
Moorish castle in Tangier; Charles Sevigny; San Dream Gardens of the 
Henry Moore interview. Francisco Classic; an Easter 18th Century; A Frank 
Fantasy; Faberge Eggs; Lloyd Wright House 
Se =o Ireland: Land of Welcomes. Revicited: wAmenece 
Se __ MAY/JUN 1973/Investing Narrative Paintings. 
Department; villa in in Antique Furniture; __ Ss MAR/ APR 1976/ Aboard 
Beverly Hills; AD’s Fiftieth Buying a Home in Europe, the luxurious yacht 
Anniversary Issue. a a Pegasus III; A17th-century ' 
esign by William n : ce 
SSS NEB Gaylord; The Vani an 
Manhattan apartment by Nonconformist Collector. 


Vallarta; Nelson 
—*SSER/@GT 1973) aihe Rockefeller’s 
Edward M. Kennedy’s Vice-Presidential Mansion. . 


home in McLean, Virginia; 
Living Color by Richard ©» MAY/JUN 1976/An 
: df 18th-century Villa in 


Ohrbach; Hammamet, 


Michael Greer; a French 
country castle in Newport 
Beach; New Jersey 
residence by designer 
Joseph Braswell. 





MAR/APR 1971/ Ingrid Teme Périgord; A French Pavilion) 

Bergman’s country home . for Northern California; 

im Eranees the Woolworth _____ JAN/FEB 1974/ Fashion Tower Suite overlooking 

Donahues’ Southampton magnate Cyril Magnin’s Central Park; Country look: 
hotel residence on Nob for a London flat. 


estate; ‘“The New 
Hill; Edward Durell Stone’s 








Elegance“’ JUL/ AUG 1976/Primitive 
Manhattan graystone; istiorn theleats 
MAY/JUN 1971/ Miami Remembrance of sO eee aan a 
de Careyes; Updating a 
Beach penthouse; a Texas valentines past. , ‘ 
20’s penthouse in Old 
residence by designer John Chiecaso: A cevlerton 
Astin Perkins; Le Bristol “Se es hee ‘ vacate on Long 
ae nternational Interiors; 
ae un Weiss, (Camane! ' Ae hericanaeeen Island; Kilvert’s Parsonage: 
ideaway; swimming pools. : 
7 ee Paintings; Farmhouse in —an English Country 
____ "NOV/DEC 1971) Villa near Manhattan; Old Westbury House. 
Rome; the story of Antique Gardens; Antique / 
Roses; John Barrymore's Tapestries; Netsuke. Other Issues Available 
old cottage restyled; —_—Fall 1967 
tablefashions. = en 1973) —__—Feall 1968 
Discovering the Best NOV/DEC 1973 
SSS AN FEB MO72 sBellimenath International Interior (International Edition 
Gardens; The White Magic Design: London, Rome, only). 
of Tony Duquette; Comfort Paris; The Stavros 
for the Courtly Eighteenth- Niarchos Yacht; Jean Kerr’s 


Century French Manor. home; Empire Furniture. Subtotal? eee EEE 
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Armoire, 
French Eighteenth Century 
8'6" x 4110” $1500 
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Specializing in the finest Period Furniture, 
Art Glass, Bronzes, Paintings and Porcelain. 
215 West First Street 
Tustin, California 92680 
(714) 832-7771 (714) 544-7055 
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English Mahogany Bow Front Chest circa 1790 
21"D, 384/2'L, 3547/2". 
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667 REDONDO AVE., LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 90814 |] 
Phone 213/439-1404 na A 








Williamsburg 
Flemish Bronze 33" x:28" 


Showrooms: 527 West 7th Street, Los Angeles/Dallas/Miami 
Write for information for your salesman. 


Imported Antique 628-2799 
bodies be Sy wsevoe: Pps 
Chandeliers, 527 WEST 7TH STREET 


Porcelain ot 


& Ceramics Wholesale only 
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KAZOYAN BROS., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


Fine Oriental Rugs 
Antique and New 


1719 E. Walnut Street Pasadena, California 
793-1211 681-6570 
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Dedicated to the symbol of 
style and elegance in finely 
crafted fireplace fixtures. A 
complete selection of brass 
and ironwork antiques and 
reproductions to satisfy your 
every requirement. For over 
52. years discriminating cus- 
tomers have depended upon 
us as keepers of the flame. 
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“Sales and Service of Fine Clocks, 
Antique Restorations — 
Fine Watch Repair.” 
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19th Century Korean chest of pine and pear wood measuring 
in inches 47H x 37W x 18D 


MM _ FABULOUS THINGS »», 
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— S54 Oleya nee tn Sime THE VERY BEST OF ASIA 

———| 260 DESIGN PLAZA WHOLESALE/RETAIL 








| A Ca Kahala Mall-Honolulu (732-7070) 

— es NEWPORT “5? CENTER Jackson Square — 831 Montgomery St 
—_ . NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92660 San Francisco 

(714) 644-8705 Importers: Harlan & Judith Koch (415) 346-0379 
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Mail $5 for complete brochure of G. Heng 
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CKen- Wil Co. | 


Custom Designed Upholstery 


To the Trade 


8422 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90069 
(213) 657-4376 


Cricket Club Complex 
Created by Ken-Wil Company. 
Designed by Stephen Chase, 
Arthur Elrod & Assoc. 


See our work in the Stephen Chase home 
featured in this issue. 











Expect our Oriental rugs 
to be more than beautiful 


Selection: We’re one 
of the largest importers 
CUR ee eae mys 
selection. 


Quality: The finest 
in quality. Up to 
1000 stitches per 
Pie etie eo 


Design: Traditional 
Prices: Directly as well as modern 
imported means See CC Ue eae 
no middle manand ~ mentally suitable 
MCS Coleg eal toe colors. 


And if that isn’t enough 


Courteous Service * Expert Staff * Free Decorating Service 


Discount to the Trade ¢ Expert Washing and Repairing 
Free Delivery * Used Rugs Purchased and Appraised 


339 North La Cienega Boulevard 
my) Angeles, STE Mea) by, 








This is one of the Richard LeDroff Fireplaces, newly imported from France to Blaze 
Fireplaces in San Francisco. The Fireplace is the Cosmos,’ a bold, distinctive fireplace | 
which frames the fire in brilliant polished steel. A dramatic highlight to any room, the | 
spectacular fireplace features a nearly 40” dia. round shield of polished stainless steel. 
The firebox is made of small bricks in dark redtones, or soft yellow. The unit can be 
installed in a masonry wall, or a free-standing masonry column (photograph). For a 
between-room situation, this unit can also be installed as a see-through or double- 
sided unit. 

Blaze Fireplaces invites you to view this unit and many other Richard LeDroff fire- 
places permanently installed in authentic settings in our San Francisco showroom. 
They are a whole new concept in European stones and wood mantels not offered before 
on the West Coast. Write for details. 


EXCLUSIVE IMPORTER & DISTRIBUTOR ON THE WEST COAST: 


BLAZE FIREPLACES 


Blaze Incorporated 


PREFABRICATED 
FIREPLACES, CHIMNEYS, and ACCESSORIES 


1717—17th Street e SanFrancisco 94103 
(415) 621-5906 
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CRISTAL LALIQUE 





LIPPE/ WAREN 


FINE CRYSTAL 


GLENNEYRE AT FOREST, LAGUNA BEACH, CA 92654 
(714) 494-2800 


BACCARAT - DAUM -: KOSTA-BODA - IITTALA - LALIQUE - ORREFORS -« SAINT LOUIS - 
ROSENTHAL - TIFFANY - VAL ST. LAMBERT - RANEY - WATERFORD - ISPANKY PORCELAIN 


























What in the world would 


possess a prestigious interior 
design firm to belabor the 
functional beauty of beehives? 
Have we taken leave of our 
senses? 


Quite the contrary. We have 
never been in sounder posses- 
sion of our whole quintet of 
senses, plus one. 


Many years ago at Taliesin, in 
the course of a consummate 
breakfast that didn’t spare thick 
oozing honey from natural 
honeycombs, Frank Lloyd 
Wright chided a visiting client. 





It seems that the lady cosmo- 
polite thought that honey 
materialized somehow in jars. 
The doyen designer recalled a 
high born lady in an Oscar 
Wilde play who exclaimed in 
similar circum - 
stances, “Were 
I, too, to live in 
the country, | 
assure you that I, 
too, should keep 
a bee.” 


Never one to let 


swarming bees swarm, Frank 


Lloyd Wright set out to preach 
the joys of life and work in 
human hives. 


At Walter Weiss Associates, 
we are often called upon to 
work miracles with factories 
and office buildings more fit 
for worker and queen bees 


than for the human work force. 


Our job is to keep the basic 
honeycomb design . . . its 
marvelous use of space . . . its 
flow pattern . . . its brilliant 


integration of form and function 





When you think of a beehiv 
as a honey factory, it’s a 
marvel of design. 


...and make a creative en- 
vironment of it. It’s a stickier 
proposition dealing with office 
paper mills than honey cells. 


Look at it this way. All a bee 
needs is a field of pollen-heavy 
flowers outside the hive and he 
can do a workmanlike job. But 
something as insignificant as a 
well-placed spray of flowers in 
a conference room can make 
the workaday world seem a 
land of milk and honey. 


a If your 
business 

m environment 
is a-buzz 
with vague 
discontent 
and you’ve 
been missing 
the pleasant hum of high pro- 
ductivity, we may be the best 
management consultants you 
can call upon. 





WALTER WEISS ASSOCIATES 1 INTERIOR DESIGNERS 


4531 CAMPUS DRIVE 0 


IRVINE, CALIFORNIA 92715 0 714/752-8686 
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EOMETRIC PANELED DRAWERS | 
AND BALUSTER FORM LEGS. © 


APRON DECORATED WITH 
TURNED PENDANTS. p 
4” LONG X 2144” DEEP X 35” HI 
NERA U : 


| 
| 
' 
| 
i 
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| OAK DRESSER WITH 





TROD NE Re eT 


220 S. EUGENE ST./GREENSBORO, NE enery lip 
335 WORTH AVE./PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 33480 
MEMBER A.I.D.—I.D.D.A. 
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Stephen Mallory on Entertaining 
By Rosemary Kent 





THE FIRST SIGNS Of the holidays that greet guests and party 
goers at the country home of interior designer Stephen 
Mallory and his family in upstate New York are his two 
enormous steel “Christmas cows.” 

Discovered by the Mallorys in a Manhattan antiques 
shop near their East Side apartment, the cows are the 
kind that used to hang outside of English butcher shops. 
They now survey the area with bovine placidity from the 
twin gables above the Mallorys’ renovated barn, and in 
late December are a particularly festive familiar sight, 
their silvery necks adorned with huge green wreaths. 

But nothing really prepares one for the Mallorys’ 
entrance hallway, one of the loveliest yuletide treats of 
all. Staggered along the twenty-by-thirty foot beamed 
hall, like some marvelous interior forest, are Christmas 
trees of varying heights and widths. 

“We live with style, but it is more simplified and pared 
down out here because that’s the way we prefer it—and 


what we need to survive the city life that we lead,” says 
Stephen Mallory, a partner in the Mallory-Tillis interiors 
firm. Eight years ago, when both their children were 
small, Jennifer and Stephen Mallory decided that the 
Hamptons, where they had been summering and week- 
ending, had become too citified and involved for them. 

“Instead, we came upstate and found this charming 
but ramshackle barn in the Hudson River Valley. It was 
located near a small town where we felt our children 
could be exposed to a different, more meaningful and 
solid set of values and experiences.” 


A Family Occasion 

The three-level barn, which the Mallorys pains- 
takingly restored to its old self, sits grandly on some 
eleven wooded acres along the historic river. Even with- 
out any semblance of holiday decoration, it seems to 
exude a happy spirit of festivity. 

“We like to keep our holidays simple. The joy of it all 
is just being with people you love,” says Jennifer. 

“We think of Christmas as family. It is a time for us to 
be together as one, as a unit,” Stephen adds, nodding 
towards Christopher, thirteen, and Brooke, ten. 

“We give one big party for friends, kind of an open 

continued on page 236 
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George 
STUBBS 


NW eS 
"A Saddled Bay Hunter’ 


Oil on Panel 
27.75" x 29.25” 


Signed and dated 1786 


Old and Modern Paintings For Museums, Galleries, And Private Collectors 


- 510St. Louis Street New Orleans, Louisiana (504) 524-5462 
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Bed Ay... Provence 

3 . a vo. Gracious country living 
recaptured by P. E. Guerin 





(* 5 nN -, se in basin fittings of enduring 
j POR a beauty and exceptional 
myo charm. White porcelain with 


metal finished in gold, 
pewter, chrome or brass. 













Let us show you the fascinating world of paperweights. 
Today’s finest limited editions as well as classic examples of 
antique weights are found in the pages of our illustrated 
catalogue. $3.00 


La SE LYUANGEY BD: 
paperweight specialists 


P.€. Guertin, Gne. 


23 Jane Street e New York, N.Y. 10014 


Send for catalog showing bathroom accessories, build- 
ers and cabinet hardware, bronze doré furniture. .$2.00 



























Representatives: McCune Showroom ....... San Francisco 
Keith McCoy Assoc. ........ Los Angeles : 
Be ee rin & Jonna ea Ghicaes 761 Chestnut St., Suite 3, Santa Cruz, Ca. 95060 
IE, , IDC GN. Cos Geonocc0sc6ncome Dallas - i i 
DECCGOLS NEN Geog eciasdoo 5006 em0 Miami Phone: 408-427-1177 











“The soul of the apartment is in the carpet” 






An early 20th century Sultanabad carpet (16'6"x11'4’) 
of extraordinarily vibrant coloration. A strong caramel 
color dominates the rug with accents of beige, soft powder 
blue, tobacco brown and midnight blue with some touches 
of rust. The large scale design makes for a bold and 
dynamic rug. The statement it makes is one of sophistica- 
tion, warmth and an old world charm indicative of an 

era of gracious living. 


This gallery features an eclectic array of room-size carpets 
of outstanding merit in Oriental, 


European, Khelim, and Dhurrie weaves. 


ANTIQUE AND EXEMPLARY CARPETS 
in New York 


at 15 East 57th Street 
212-759-3715 


A Dealer Interested in this Art Form in America 
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continued from page 234 

house, before Christmas. We hire a band composed of 
local kids and invite about a hundred people we like. It’s 
always enormous fun,” Mr. Mallory asserts. “From 
Christmas through New Year's, the rest of the holidays 
are relatively quiet and most of our activities are gener- 


IN Tee EAE TrEYabiNine 
OUT GOED BANDED OV ESTOrT 
AINDEEAIN EAS WENNEINUARIEINY: 


ally confined to the home.” 

Aside from the holidays, the Mallorys do most of their 
frequent entertaining in their country barn. “Everything 
seems so much easier to do in the country. I keep the 
house set up for entertaining,” says Jennifer, who does all 
the cooking and with characteristic British modesty 
underplays her cooking skills. 

“When we entertain we are trying to say more than 
just ‘come have a drink or a good meal’ to our guests. We 
are saying that we care about them, that we have gone 
beyond to do something nice for them. It is what we’d 
want for ourselves,” explains Stephen Mallory. 


The Mallorys have favorite seasonal table settings. For 
spring and summer, they use white eighteenth-century 
Meissen tulip plates—a gift from Billy Baldwin—with 
varying colors of linen napkins and a crisp white to-the- 
floor cloth. In the fall and winter they bring out gold- 
banded blue Lowestoft china and dark Far Eastern fabric 
cloths and napery. Exquisite seventeenth-century silver 
that once belonged to Sigmund Romberg is used always. 


The Joys of Hosting 

The art of entertaining properly, as far as Jennifer and 
Stephen Mallory are concerned, depends upon project- 
ing a certain amount of “aliveness.” 

“In addition to the good food, music, decorative touches 
and fires, our guest must have the feeling that there is 
life,” says Mallory. “That aliveness must come from the 
host and hostess, who have extended themselves and 
become involved with their guests on a personal level.” 

“We do tend to invite people who like to eat! On any 
typical weekend, it seems like all we do is go from one 
meal to another,” laughs Jennifer, who is in charge of the 
annual holiday dinner. The menu is a fairly traditional 
American one, with the exception of a terrific plum 
pudding from the Women’s Exchange, which Jennifer 

continued on page 238 
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The first public release of an important edition of signed original art by Salvador Dali. 
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A rose is a rose is a rose... . until Dali. Under the touch of his genius, flowers filter through psyche, 
to emerge as an endlessly fascinating series of images. Each a consummate rendering of natural 
beauty .. . each an intriguing exploration of the realm of subconscious perception. 


These exquisite original colored etchings were individually hand pulled on Arches paper. 
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The Edition: 350 Direct inquiries to: The Numa Gallery 
size, 22" x 30" Numa Mansion 

Signed & numbered by the artist 2544 Chamberlain Road 
Issue price: $600 each Fairlawn, Ohio 44313 





Se er tee wt eee 


Immediate reservation by telephone is recommended. 
If you wish, you may charge the reservation deposit of 
$300 to any one of several major credit cards when you call. 


Phone toll free 800-321-9584 
THE NUMA GILLERY 


In Ohio, call collect 216-867-5880 


Bonded Guarantee: The Numa Gallery assures you of a full and unquestioned refund 
anytime within two years upon return of the work in original condition. 
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continued from page 236 
implants with a dime for the lucky person to find. “A 
custom from home—only we used a farthing.” 
Christmas might start at the Mallorys’ front door but 
every room inside their country retreat is filled with 
warmth and welcome—gleaming silver, yards of fragrant 
greenery, roaring fires in all five fireplaces, bold splashes 
of colorful flowers. Amid their collection of antique and 


GLEAMING SILVER, FRAGRANT 
GREENERY, ROARING FIRES, BOLD 
SR Nolo OF ELLOVVERS: 


contemporary furnishings, the sentiments of Christmas 
are expressed in many ways, particularly with their tree. 

“We love to do a gorgeous tree. It plays a very big part 
in the holiday occasion,” says Stephen. He takes the 
children with him to pick it out, making that a part of the 
fun. After much good-natured jostling, Stephen Mallory 
has the final say as to shape and size of the tree. “After all, 
I am in the business of decoration!” 

“Christopher and | have been wanting colored lights 
but Daddy vetoed that too. That’s why we usually have 
these little white lights,” Brooke pipes up. In lieu of the 


colored bulbs, Mallory decorates the eighteen-foot tree 
with ornaments he’s collected from his Maine-to-Florida 
youth and with strings of popcorn and cranberries. 

“Again we go back to simplification at Christmas. We 
feel the holiday loses its old-fashioned association if you 
put too much out in the way of decoration. Our gesture is 
big but not overelaborate,” adds Stephen. 


Opening the Presents 

In the past, the Mallorys’ Christmas tree has been 
situated in the snug librarylike sitting room. This year it 
is in a new spot—dead center in their living room. 

With everything aglitter in their remarkable house, the 
Mallorys rise en masse on Christmas morning and troop 
downstairs where they have coffee and English muffins 
and open their presents. “Grandmother is always late,” 
volunteers Christopher, anxious to get on his new snow- 
mobile and take off along a powdery path. 

Delicious scents waft through the barn—dinner is on, 
gifts have been exchanged, the tree shimmers. It has been 
a joyous time for the Mallorys and even Brooke is 
reflective. “I am so glad we moved the tree this year. 
There’s more room for presents now that it’s in the living 
room,” she says, smiling, obviously a big fan of the 
holidays—like all the Mallorys.O 





SEToaAy 
makes you a 
silver care 
professional... 





The intricate detail of your fine 
silver deserves the professional 
touch of a genuine horsehair 
brush. Only a horsehair. brush 
ensures the scratch-free 
maintenance of those 
hard-to-get-at places. And now, 
when you buy the 12-0z. size of 
Hagerty Silversmiths’ Polish, you 
get one free.* It’s a $2.50 value! 

Hagerty Silversmiths’ Polish is 
safe and gentle as hand lotion, yet 
it locks in the shine for up to six 
months. Little wonder it’s the 
polish used by silversmiths the 
world over. 

Become a silver care 
professional. Find Hagerty 
Silversmiths’ Polish and a free 
horsehair brush wherever fine 
silver is sold ... in fine jewelry 
and department stores. 


W. J. Hagerty & Sons, Ltd., Inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 


*Offer good for limited time only! 
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The Art Reference Library 
By James Normile 





AT THE HOME OF AN ART COLLECTOR, the pleasure of seeing 
good art is the first reward. Second is the prepossessing 
sight of piles of art books lying around, big, thick and 
beautiful. Most often these volumes are but the elegant 
introduction to the collector’s interest in art books. 
Catalogued away in the study, library or den will be the 
heart of the collection. There, row upon row of books 
more modest in scale give shape and dimension to the 
collector’s interests and knowledge of the artworks in the 
home. The best libraries will include many other vol- 
umes that chronicle the “ethos” of the art collection. 


Tailor Library to Collection 

There are many kinds of art libraries, each with its own 
excellences, each tailored to the compass and direction of 
particular art collections. Their contents are as varied as 
the tastes and interests of their owners, as, for example, 
the extraordinary library of a well-known collector of 
eighteenth-century French paintings, a person of ele- 
vated taste and far-reaching intellectual horizons, whose 
home is a treasure house of masterpieces. His library is 
another treasure, a mute testimony to the alert judgment 
that formed the art collection. Its encyclopedias and 
dictionaries of art, the “meat and potatoes” of any good 
library, form the foundation, with general works on art 
history, philosophy and aesthetics adding to the struc- 
ture. The fine details on the artworks in the collection— 
monographs on individual artists; catalogues raisonnés, 
listing in detail every known work of an artist; special 
museum and exhibition catalogs; all the critical opinion 
expressed in articles of scholarly persuasion or the popular 
press—information about every artist in the collection. 


Expanding Interests 

The ardent interests of this collector of eighteenth- 
century French painting have naturally and logically 
spread to the life and times, the thoughts, acts and 
reactions of the France that lay outside the gilded frames 
of the paintings. This has meant the addition of stout 
volumes of political and social histories, finely bound 
belles-lettres, biographies and memoirs of the noble and 
ignoble characters of that spacious century. 

The library admires its reflection in the paintings, and 
vice versa. Thus fitted together, the library reveals in the 
collector a rare and sensitive understanding of the inter- 
penetration of life and art, the interdependence of art and 
life. In this particular collection, the congress of pictures 
and books produces a richness, a flavor, a fullness 
impossible to describe except as a microcosm of that 
remarkable century in the history of creative mankind. 
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A prominent American nonobjective painter would be 
expected to assemble an entirely different kind of art 
library—and he has. Highly personal, this artist’s library 
has grown out of his absorbing interest in the origins of 
his own unique views on art. Since student days on the 
Continent he has mixed in the yeasty company of 
surrealist writers, poets, painters and sculptors. The artist 7 
has eagerly gathered a mass of material on surrealism, in © 
books, brochures, occasional publications, manifestos 
and printed ephemera of every variety. The nucleus has 
grown into a monumental archive that traces the birth, 
development and maturation of an important phase of 
human creativity, while it serves as a detailed journal of 
this artist’s own odyssey of growth. 





THE ART EIBRZARY 
ADMIRES ITS REFLEGTION ING ais 
PAINTINGS, AND VICE VEINS 


Such attitudes, serious and focused, build worthwhile 
and significant art libraries. Fortunately, the days of 
“pack rat” art collecting are gone. Today’s collector, — 
armed with education and the advantage of easy travel, is 
poised in taste and judgment, and is less likely to be a 
victim of erratic and impulsive buying than his forebears. 
He wants and deserves to be certain that the thought and 
money put into a specialized art collection will not be a 
house of cards to tumble in the next breeze of fashion. As 
surely as the collector invests discriminate taste in art 
acquisitions, he needs—and usually has—the parallel 
wisdom to build a worthy art library. 


Bibliographical Research 

For guidance regarding books on specific artists repre- 
sented in a collection, there is a ready hand in the 
extensive bibliographies available at any large public or 
college library. The art collector can learn a great deal 
from museum and exhibition catalogs, from conversa- 
tion with fellow collectors and art scholars, and from 
dealers through whom purchases have been made, some 
of whom may specialize in art books and may publish 
scholarly booklists and catalogs. Their knowledge and 
experience are easily tapped, both for the latest art books 
and for the out-of-print, hard-to-find rarities. 

It would be fatuous to recommend a buying list for a 
well-rounded art library, since the contexts of art collec- 
tion are as varied as the tastes of their owners. Two 
books, however, are so basic that they should not escape 
the attention of collectors interested in building art 
libraries: Guide to Art Reference Books, by Mary W. Cham- 
berlain (American Library Association, 1959), and Art 
Books: A Basic Bibliography, by E. Louise Lucas (New York 
Graphic Society, 1968). Readily obtainable, handy and 
practical, both are hip-pocket Baedekers for the novice as 
well as the seasoned art-book collector. 0 
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EMBOSSED 
METAL 
CEILINGS 


Embossed metal ceiling materials are 
available in a choice of 19 multiple 
patterns of various sizes with a wide 
selection of companion fillers and 
cornices. Provides for many applications 
on ceilings, walls, dividers, and _ parti- 
tioning, and may be applied directly to 
ceiling surface or suspended. Please call 
or write for more information and 
new brochure 
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special Effects 
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DEJAY MANUFACTURING, INC. 
10655 CHANDLER BOULEVARD 
NO. HOLLYWOOD CALIF 91601 
(213) 877-6627 © 769-1401 

















Period 17th Century Oak Refectory Table. 12’ Long. 3’ Wide 
Shown by Appointment 





JOHN HALL, A 
ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS | i 





2503 MAIN STREET 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90405 





eng) JE CHEN antique orientalia} io 


3Y APPOINTMENT 396-5928 
c 7 + 8414 MELROSE AVE. LA CALIFORNIA 90069 Tel. (213) 655-6310 | P.() 
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What's so 


UNDULATING California seacoast—8'™% 
miles of it—30 miles north of Santa Barbara. 
Warmer winters, cooler summers. Water 
sports. Dazzling views. 


NEW FRONTIERS. Owners are now actively 
developing their individual ranches with much 
the same diversification of use as has 
historically followed the division of other 
great California ranches. 


INDIVIDUAL OWNERSHIP of your own 
100-acre ranch, plus ownership in common 
with other ranch owners—of 1900 acres, 
including three beach cabanas. 


QUIETNESS. Only surf sounds, wind in the 
oak forests. Here nature blossoms, protected, 
respected. Hollister is a wildlife refuge. No 
hunting permitted. No motorbikes. 


UTTER PRIVACY. Guarded entry; rolling 
terrain, hills, valleys, canyons offer full 
seclusion in home locations, all protected by 
Hollister Ranch deed restrictions governing 
land use, site selection and structural design. 





EXPERIENCE THE LAND. Here at Hollister 
the land and sea are your environment. A deep | 
commitment to maintain the beauty of the 
land is important at Hollister. 


Explore the UNIQUE LIFE STYLE...for you 
and your family! But do it today! Over half of 


our 134 ranches are sold now! 


about Hollister Ranch? 


(Availability of parcels subject to prior withdrawal, 
reservation or sale. Price and terms subject to change 
without notice.) 

HOLLISTER RANCH 

P.O. Box 1010, Gaviota, CA 93017—Tel: (805) 968-1532 
Ask for your colorful brochure. 
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| ANTIQUES 


OF SAN CLEMENTE 


Direct importers, fine 18th and 19th century 


furniture and art objects 


XG 


French Bombe Commode, Louis Phillipe, circa 1830. Body in 
kingwood with superb gilt bronze mounts; hand painted panel 
front after Watleau; Breschia marble top. Dimensions: 35!/2" wide, 
153/2" deep, 432" wide 





Appointment advisable — Dealers welcome 


149 Ave. Del Mar 
San Clemente, CA 92672 


Telephone 714-492-5130 


Exclusive Woodside Location, designed by architect Goodwin Steinberg. 
Outstanding wine cellar, 4+ BR—6-1/2 baths. Jacuzzi plus sauna. Gorgeous 
pool. Horse facilities; Room for a tennis court. $750,000 


CATHERINE ANDERSON 
LISTING BROKER 


Bus. 324-4456 * Res. 322-7586 








comfort 


sizes to suit 
your needs 


decorators 
welcome 


write or call for illustrated 
brochure and price list. 


Sleep & Comfort 


FACTORY e SHOWROOM 
907 HOLLYWOOD WAY, BURBANK , CALIF. 91505 
(213) 849-3188 
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Rare Old Solid Copper Figure or Garuda 
Vanquishing the Evil Serpent Goddess 


From Nepal, Tibet Region 


oom “4y 1549 California Street 
g e 3 San Francisco 94109 


(415) 776 4835 
Richard N. Gervais, Director 
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Exquisite Dutch Oak Chest circa 1689 
Imagine this fine piece adding warmth & charm to vour 
home! This handcrafted masterpiece will cause heads 
to turn. 62” wide, 27” deep, 37” high 


Interior Craditions 


Importers of Fine European Antiques 
P.O. Box 4936 © Carmel, Calif. © (408) 625-2300 





For The Collector 
on the Go... 
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NU-SUEDE 


Bamba ia (tty 
tele Slalom lela! 
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<5 NA TAMANTARTARIAN TANCANTARTANTEET A 


AER lion 
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Black or Brown. 


$140.00 


Bea eu ee meel th 
please add $2 

for postage and handling. 
Sorry, no C.0.D.'s 


Sizes: 6—14 


2066 Antioch Court « Montclair District - Oakland, California 94611 
Ghirardelli Square - 900 North Point - San Francisco, California 94109 
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Chippendale mahogany Chest on Chest, 
original hardware, circa 178O 


8457 MELROSE PLACE LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 
(213) 658-6444 














TROUT FISHING AND GOLF 
AT YOUR DOOR 


... and only one mile from famed Sun Valley/Ketchum skiing 
area. What a magnificent spot! You can cast a fly from your 
deck into Warm Springs Creek and catch a rainbow trout ... 
at the same time follow the play on Warm Springs Golf 
Course or watch for deer on the mountain rising beyond the 
fairways. Or, you can splash into your own heated swimming 
pool ... or, enjoy your new six-person sauna. The contem- 
porary, handsomely designed and decorated, is |uxurious 
with beautiful carpeting, wall coverings and fixtures ... spa- 
cious with 3480 sq.ft. living space; 3/2 baths. Two-car garage. 
Shop area. Offered at $187,500. For illustrated brochure 
AD-90145, contact 


Previews Inc. 


% 
International Real Estate Marketing Realto rs 


909 - 17th Street, Denver, Colorado 80202 
Phone: (303) 534-4922 
New York * Greenwich, Ct. « Boston * Washington, D.C. * Warrenton, Va 


Palm Beach * Chicago * Denver * Los Angeles * Scottsdale * San Francisco 
and Representatives in principal cities in Europe, Middle East and Far East 




















TANDMADEs 
Just for you 


Azteca Indian weavings 


Bells of Carefree 


Tapestry: Four Birds 
by Sibylle Hablik 


AA ai 


Tapestry by Bujakowa 
Section only/4' x 7' 


Emilia Palomba | . 
ceramics . 


Tapestry: Village Scene by Drabowski, 6' x 3' 


COMING SOON! 


Opening September 10 — our new seaside 
store at exciting Marina Pacifica Village. 
Located right on Pacific Coast Highway 

at the Long Beach Marina. 


Truly, California's most distinctive selection of 
folk art gifts and decoratives by award winning 
artists from around the world. 


i UC le V7 C571 La 


G 
10889 Weyburn Avenue ° Bazaar del Mundo 
Westwood Village Old Town 
Welw Vale = San Diego 
Tel.: (213) 477-5343 Tel.: (714) 291-7982 




















14k Small 14k Large Lee ey 
Diamond Initial GTi e ae WAT Biehl 
$113.00 $83.00 $23.00 
4k Argonaut 14k Imperial ik Box Link Chain 
eB iT Link Chain 13" £235.00 
13" $29.00 13" $43.00 uN nD 
1S" $35.00 SB erga 


24" $70.00 f - 
20" $39.00 a. 


Any chain available on any initial. or available 
separately. All twenty=six initials available. 
We love vou no matter what your name. 


The Superior Diamond Initial Ring 


$163.00 


OMIM ICS e Cee eC mod os) 
and stampings; but rather a 
masterwork of fine castins and 
RIA ewe i 


Compare our initial ring 
to any cther anywhere. 





UCU eect 
SPE la loug cM ercrall 
~ comes the finest 
coffee liqueur in the 


world, BAHIA. — 


No one knows more about coffee than Brazil. They grow 
oe more. They enjoy it more. They serve it in more 
— ways than any other country in the world. It’s 
only natural Brazil would produce the finest 
coffee liqueur in the world —Bahia® 
Bahia begins with the finest Brazilian 
coffee beans. It’s a different brew 
of coffee liqueur, rich in coffee taste 
with the full-bodied aroma of 
freshly made coffee. Taste Bahia 
straight or on the rocks. Once 
you do, you'll always recognize it. 
Bahia. 
p~"_ Distinctive. 
Incomparable. 






























AS A BEDROOM-AND DO IT BEAUTIFULLY. 


MARTEX BELIEVES ANY ROOM CAN DOUBLE 
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“We're a family that 
likes people. And not just 
in measured doses. Our 


natural state is open house. 


With lots of laughter. And 
good conversation. And 
casual dropping-in that 
turns into great parties. 





But we’re also a family 
without an official guest 
room. So overnight guests 
always meant overnight 
chaos. Until Martex® 
helped me ‘invent’ three 
extra rooms in my house. 

The first is at one end 
of the living room. I used 
Martex quilted spreads in 

‘Seaside’ to cover new built- 
in wooden platforms and 
single-size mattresses. 

You can see the results, 
daytime, at left; and night- 
time, in the little photo, 
above. I still can’t tell which 
I like better. 

Our dining room/library 
is Now a guest room, 
too. (The photographer 
has his back to the library 
half.) The daybed, which | 


From Martex’s “Home A ? ler 
Robert Burger, and ‘Ja K 
with sheets and towe I 3 


glorified with ‘Streamers’ 
sleeps one. And divides 
everything, splendidly. 

In the bath that’s just 
off this room, I’ve laid ina 
full supply of matching 
‘Streamers’ towels. 

On to the last new 
guest room, alias ‘the attic, 

I put a whole town to bed 
there —‘Jacob’s Village? And 
with a careful arrangement, 
the attic’s forgotten curios 
became an unforgettable 
collection. 

Now, with so many rooms 
able to act as bedrooms, too, 
I have no problem about 
having overnight guests. 

Or, about keeping my 
Martex linens fresh and 
bright, either. Washing after 
washing, their Dacron® 
polyester and cotton blend 
comes out looking like new. 

I really love Martex’s 
practicality But here’s what 
I love best: by using Martex 
to make room for my guests 
at night, I gave my house a 
wonderful new look for all 
day long: os 


es 
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Pepperell 


Martex: 
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t For ‘AllA it Y J Magazine on decorating 













































FRESH TRUFFLES 


FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


4 Days From Paris to Your Door 


his fall, fresh whole black truffles will be 
selected in the marketplace by one of the 
great chefs of Paris and sent by air 


directly to the American gourmet. The 
truffles will arrive from France at your door, or 
the home of one of your fortunate friends, in 
time for the holiday festivities 

These rare aromatic fungi cannot be culti- 
vated, but must be rooted out by trained pigs and 
truffle hounds. They are always in short supply 
and frequently difficult to obtain by any means. 
Therefore, orders will be filled on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 

Recipes froma well-known Paris restaurant, 
including a Christmas menu for superb truffled 
turkey, will be provided. 

Naturally, our offer is guaranteed. We can- 
not, however, extend our guarantee to include 
truffles’ legendary aphrodisiacal qualities. 

Whole truffles are sold in 4 ounce units with 
a l'’2 ounce minimum (sufficient for the average 
turkey). The cost is $12 per ounce. Please add $6 
shipping for the first 1’2 ounces and $6 for each 
additional 8 ounces. The truffles will remain 
fresh for two weeks after delivery. 

Upon request, a gift card with your name 
will be sent to those receiving this truly thought- 
ful and unusual gift. 

Send check, money order, or BankAmericard 
or Mastercharge number to: 


M. V. WINE COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT A 
576 FOLSOM STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94105 











ERGAMIN 'S LIly. 
From the Taitu collection—the Lily. 
Designed for Italy’s consummate 
Pacesenter Emilio Bergamin. 
he graceful, handblown 
ture spirals to the top in 
ed clear glass. A quiet gift of 
exceeding good taste. $15.00. 
One of many lovely ways 
to spend money from 
the Paces Collection. Our 
catalog is free of charge—just 
write: Paces Collection, P.O.Box 
9669, Atlanta, Georgia30319. 
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The Riches of Alsace 
By Roy Brady 


To TasTE an Alsatian wine is to be captivated. I was, from 
the first. It is startling to find a wine so very fresh and 
sprightly, so forthright and yet so delicate. 

The first one was a 1945 Riesling from Pierre Kriss of 
Bergheim. His wine opened the door to the delights of 
Alsatian wine, but I never again saw his name on a label. 
It is not listed in a recent directory of Alsatian wine- 
growers, but he must have been one of those tenacious 
growers who began to rebuild with the scars of war still 
deep in the land. There was much to be done. 


Disputed Land 

As a border province—the Rhine is its eastern bound- 
ary—Alsace has long been fought over. Today it is so 
quiet, green and pleasant that it is hard to imagine that it 
was ever otherwise. To the west it is separated from the 
rest of France by the dark mass of the Vosges Mountains 
whose heights are dotted with ruined castles, remnants of 
remote forgotten battles. The older villages that have 
stood against the centuries are outrageously picturesque. 

Alsatian wine is very old, but it shares with California 
wine a history of having been destroyed—though in a 
different way—and then reborn in greater glory. Ger- 
many took Alsace during the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870 and turned the province into a producer of cheap 
nameless wines for Germany. Returned in 1918 to a 
France glutted with inexpensive wines, Alsace found 
herself without a market. Happily, Alsatian growers 
faced up to the heroic task of pulling the common grapes 
from the plain and of replanting their traditional fine 
varieties on the slopes. They faced the even more difficult 
task of rebuilding the lost reputation of their wines. 


Alsatian Grapes 


























Seth ao a Seen ea " To reacquaint the world with the names of Alsatian 
Please send _____ glass Lily #305, \ vineyards was an impractical task. Their French-German 
at $15.00 each + $1.70 shipping. \ pen Mike Clos G b 1 oadumee es 
lenciseas fotall \ ames—names like Clos Gaensbroennel an ae 
Naine ferkopf—trip lightly only from an Alsatian tongue. A 
| Nocrece \ better thought occurred. Use the names of the important 
| Apt. # State Zip grapes that were mostly simple and familiar. There are 
l enclose my: a! seven of particular importance: Riesling, Gewtrz- 
,o Omoneyorder =, traminer, Sylvaner, Muscat d’Alsace, Tokay d’Alsace (or 
; (Master Charge ie : j : 
7 INexe : os Pinot Gris), Pinot Blanc, and Chasselas. 
Bank Americard ! Some Alsatian grapes are of German origin, but that 
; Ne: 1 does not make Alsatian wine a sort of German echo, as 
; Please send Paces | ee ee Be : 
1 Collection Christmas some people persist in believing. On a recent visit to this 
| , Catalogue ; country, Hubert Trimbach, the exuberant young presi- 
Mail To: aces -oeecien dent of his family’s 350-year-old wine firm in the village 
1 ars Atlanta, Ga.30319 | of Ribeauville, was at pains to explain the difference 





existing between the German and the Alsatian wines. 





continued on page 246 
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AUDUBON’S 


Monumental 


BIRDS OF 
AMERIC 


eee eh rene 


The History 


The Birds of America are Audubon’s most celebrated and im- 
portant work. 

Today they are found only in the museums and rare print 
archives of the world’s most prestigious institutions. One 
archivist has described the public trading of this work as a 
“trickle so light it can’t be felt.” 

The Birds of America are so intricate in detail, so exacting in 
color, that even with the assistance of his two sons, it took 
Audubon four full years (1840-1844) to complete the 500 
plates which compose this masterpiece. 

Working with famed lithographer J. T. Bowen of Philadelphia, 
each and every plate was hand-colored and hand printed (an 
example of a love of craftsmanship rarely seen in modern 
times). 

The Octovo Birds of America are an important part of our 
history. They have stood the test of time and grown in stature, 
until today, over 130 years later, they are recognized as an 
American Masterpiece. 


The Offer 
Audubon is an American legend spanning two centuries. 
The most important naturalist artist of all time, his work is as 
classical as it is timeless. 
This offer of original first edition Octovo Birds of America is 
as rare as the work of art itself. There are quite simply, none 
left in public circulation. 


See 


eae ee 


fae onan ee 


This offer will likely prove to be the only chance the collector 
ever has to personally own an Original First Edition Audubon. 
Each print has been handsomely framed in gold wood. The 
standard is museum conservation. The matting is 100% all- 
rag museum board. Each print is framed to prevent deteriora- 
tion and to compliment its’ natural beauty. 

Each and every print is of pristine quality and mea- 
sures 14 x 16" framed. 

Each Original First Edition Audubon is $110. 

The price includes all shipping, handling, framing and in- 
surance. Everything. 

Applications will be processed and numbers assigned by 
earliest postmark with Plate No. 1 going to Subscriber No. 1, 
until the 500th Plate is assigned to the 500th Subscriber. 
Should you have a preference in your choice of Bird or in 
color or species, please indicate such in the appropriate sec- 
tions of the Subscription Application. 

The Volair 30-Day Unconditional Guarantee is of course 
available should you not be entirely satisfied or wish to ex- 
change your print for another. 


The Documentation 
Each Audubon is delivered with the appropriate Certificate of 
Authenticity. This document certifies that the work is an 
original first edition Audubon Bird of America, includes the 
historical background of the print, and bears the Volair Seal. 


et ELL, 


ORIGINAL CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 
Audubon Bird’s of America/$110. each framed. 





Preferences(Please indicate 2nd choice) Name 


No Preference Address 4 
Song Bird } 
Bird of Prey City 
Water Fowl Method of Remittance 
io) ore Card No: 


Species | Paymentin Full 


| Pair limited 120 Water Street South/Kent, Ohio 44240/Phone (216) 673-3110/Cable: VOLAIRLTD 


Sin ae as ee 
LJ Check U Credit Card (MC/BAC/Am. Exp.) 
Exp. Date 


U Volair Extended Payment Plan. Please enclose $55. We will bill you 
for the balance of $55, 30 days after delivery. 


AD 
































Two Blue and White Porcelain Frog Kendi 
with Silver Mounts 
Chinese - Early 17th Century 
7” high - 62” wide 


DVT ein, Ik ey vee fe tes 


ANTIQUES and GARDENS 


3640 BUCHANAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94123 
(415) 567-0615 





Architectural artwork from the 
past, engineered for today. 





No. 114 The Shell and Bellflower Cornice Moulding 
has been favored in every period of architecture. 
Below it is the No. 1450 Accessory Moulding inthe ever 
popular trellis design. 


No. 703 Niche Cap and Casings. This beautifully 
designed and pre-engineered shell makes a fine 
doorway or wall niche. 








WINE 


continued from page 244 

The Germans value sweetness, and the Alsatians value 
dryness. Of course, there is more to it than that. Alsatian 
wines strive to be full of flavor, tart, and quite dry, and 
they are given ample time in large oak casks and then in 
bottles. They are wines to be served with food or as 
apéritifs just before a meal. German wines are designed to 
be drunk by themselves, usually young, between meals. 

Gewurztraminer is the most individual of French white 
wines with its remarkably aromatic bouquet and flavor. 
Its devotees insist upon giving it first place among the 
varieties. Still, | would agree with Hubert Trimbach and 
many others that Gewtirztraminer becomes too much of 
a good thing if drunk every day. Tasting three different 
Trimbach Rieslings of 1973 is a powerful argument for 





MUSCAT DALSAGEIS 
RATHER UNCOMMON, BUT IF 
YOU FIND ONE Wika 


that variety. The one simply called “Riesling” is intensely 
clean and fresh, very fruity and tart. The Cuvée Frédéric 
Emile expands the virtues of the simple Riesling without 
altering their character. And the best is reached with the 
very elegant aristocratic Clos Sainte-Hune whose grapes 
come from a tiny vineyard of that name in the nearby 
village of Hunawihr. The United States is allotted only 
150 cases a year. Indeed, there is so little Alsatian wine 
that one wonders they allow us to have any. 

Sylvaners are neither elegant like Rieslings nor power- 
ful like Gewitirztraminers, but they are crisp attractive 
wines to begin a meal or to carry through a luncheon. 
Muscat d’Alsace is rather uncommon, but if you find 
one, try it. It will be a big satisfying wine with none of the 
heavy bouquet of other Muscats, and it is bone dry. 

Tokay D’Alsace can be a full-bodied interesting wine, 
and Pinot Blanc is a good dry one. Naturally all these 
comments apply only to the better wines grown on that 
favored strip of vineyards stretching a dozen miles north 
and south of the lovely city of Colmar. 


Matters of Choice 

Besides the grape variety, two things to consider in 
choosing an Alsatian wine are the vintage and the 
shipper. Neither is a great problem. The earliest vintage 
likely to be found is 1971, and very fine it is. The 
following year was only passable, but 1973 is excellent 
and the vintage we will find in the shops this year. 

Some shippers whom I have found dependable are: 
Beyer, Boeckel, Bott Fréres, Dopff, Dopff & Irion, 
Gaschy, Hugel, Jux, Kuehn, Muller, Schmidt, Seltz, 
Sparr, Trimbach, Willm, and Zimmer. The absence of a - 
name from this list is no mark against it. Don’t be afraid 
to experiment, if another shipper is recommended by 
your wine merchant. The wines of Alsace have a special 
enchantment you cannot afford to miss. 0 
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Hutschenreuther 
makes flowers grow 
Since 1814, Hutschenreuther has 
been making fine porcelain 
dinnerware that has graced the 
tables of royalty throughout the 
world. 

Now in the Woodland eles alate 
Meadowbrook (shown), Spring- 
brook, and Fernbrook, Hutschen- 
reuther pays homage to Nature’s 
bounty. 

Charmingly elegant nosegays of 
actual wildflowers are exquisitely 
handpainted and reproduced on 
the finest porcelain. 

Delicate, yet joe) cel) Ethobete ces elem 
Meadowbrook is equally at home 
in formal or informal'settings. 
Casual meals become colorful 
happenings. Festive dinners are 
enhanced by their true-to-nature 
beauty. 


HUTSCHENREUTHER 
100 Shaw Road 


we North Branford, Conn. 0647] 




















Very Fine Feraghan Rug (6’7” x 4’3” 
Subject to prior sale. 


When we mention rattan, 
if all you think of is 
Sydney Greenstreet in Casablanca, 
you better come see what's new. 





) 


Some 


beauty is 
ageless. 


Masterpieces of the Oriental rug 
weaver’s art survive centuries as 
though they were moments. And 
like painting and sculpture, the 
oldest and greatest are owned by 
museums and collectors. 


But unlike other priceless art, fine 
Oriental rugs continue to be 
produced. In major Persian rug 
weaving centers, by artisans 
whose work is wholly faithful to 
the ancient tradition. 


At Rugs & Riches, you can see one 
of the country’s largest collections 
of these Persian rugs. Each has 
been chosen for its quality, beauty 
and authenticity, and imported 
directly to offer you outstanding 
price advantages. 


How long we can offer rugs of 
such caliber and value is uncertain. 


The Middle East economy is 
changing rapidly, and the rug 
weavers are leaving their looms 
for the higher rewards of 
industrial employment. As they 
leave, the supply of fine rugs 
dwindles, even as demand 
accelerates. The result of this 
trend is inescapable. 


And in 
time 
becomes 
priceless. 


We are so sure the rugs you buy 
from us now will rise in value that 
we guarantee to refund to you at 
least their full purchase price, any 
time. Could any investment be 
freer of risk? Send for our free 
illustrated color brochure. 


© 
J & Riches, Ltd. 
Sbugs ° Cd, ‘e 
Direct Importers of Oriental Rugs 
699 Madison Avenue, 2nd floor, 
New York, N.Y. 10021 * 212-688-7920 


Hours 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturday by appointment. 


Public Lottery For 
Oil & Gas Leases 
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Sure; we've got the kind of rattan:furniture films made famous. Like Mr. Green- 
Se Eg peacock chair. But we can show you all kinds of contemporary 
things, as every room in the house. Come in and see them soon. Or send 


PRY oLetel! 


Main Office: Dept AD, 196 Lexi 
Perera neat nyt) 


atalog, which will be refunded with your order. And find out about 





The US Department of Interior (Bureau of 
Land Management) conducts a monthly 
lottery to lease certain public lands for oil 
and gas. Some of these leases can have a 
very substantial value (up to $225,000.00). 
GLLC will select certain top tracts each 
month. Your expenses of participation are 
tax-deductible as ordinary business ex- 
penses (cost: $20.00 per entry). For further 
information on how you can participate in 
these drawings, call or write GLLC (not 
affiliated with the federal government in 


FASE 
GLC 


GOVERNMENT LEASE LOTTERY CORPORATION 


SUITE 2008 TEX HARVEY BUILDING 
223 S. COLORADO MIDLAND, TEXAS 79701 
(915) 683-1824 














ANTIQUES | 


18th & 19th Century 
Furniture and Porcelain 


Marble Fireplaces — Statuary 





580 Broadway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 
(near the Art Festival Grounds) 
(714) 497-3515 (714) 499-1723 | 
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12 Panel Coromandel Screen each panel 17” 


MEI LING’S 


Chinese Painting, Antiques 
& Objets Diart 





A unique wall covering 
produced only by decades 
of natural weathering. 
Subtle in its rich 

textures and colors, 
barnsiding brings timeless 
expression & warmth 

to a modern age. 
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Bennett’s Years Ago 
13418 Wyandotte St. North Hollywood, 
California 91605 
(213) 764-2324 
LOS ANGELES SHOWROOM 


Marshall Phillips Inc. 
8742 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, 
California 90069 
(213) 657-4898 657-2585 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE OR COME BY AND VISIT OUR SHOWROOM # WAREHOUSE 





local stock 














WE DON’T KNOW 
WHAT TO EXPECT, EITHER. 








Country chairs, French armoires and four-poster 
beds. Hall trees, jewelry, whatnots and whatchama- 
callits. Who knows what part of yesterday our buyers 
will find? But whatever it is, they send it. Almost daily. 

There's always something unexpected among our 
three acres of antiques from Europe and America. At 
prices lower than you would expect. 

So come, share the surprise. 


Venice Boulevard between Robertson and La Cienega in the 
old Helms Bakery Building. Phone: 213/838-3131. Open 10 to 9 
Monday through Saturday; 10 to 6 on Sunday. © TAG 1976 








A mahogany pedestal sideboard with cellarette drawers and a 
brass plate stay. Trafalgar in design, it features ebonised 
stringing utilized in England, 1805-1815, as a symbol of 
mourning for Lord Nelson. 
w 67", d 21", h 43” (54" to top of finial) 
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: die INTERIORS 
SMISIT OUR EXCITING DESIGN STUDIOS 


(Design Plaza) 166 
yport Center Dr. Newport Beach, Ca. 


CL ELOEL 





Palm Springs, Ca. 
(714) 325-1070 
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Acquisition and placement of collector rugs Fine Tabriz $4,950 


Designers-Choice Showroom 


The source of more than 2,000 Persian rugs 
in our newly expanded, 7,000 square foot showroom. Rugs from Soraya, 
lifetime companions; an unmistakable investment. 


Soraya 


coe eo ao 2 


Appraisals and restorations 


SORAYA ORIENTAL RUGS, 1025 BATTERY AT THE ICEHOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO, CA. (415) 788-0777 - 
































THE 
ORIENTAL 


RUG EXPERTS 


In order to run a successful business and 
keep our clients happy, we must make certain 
that the expertise of one generation is passed on 
to the next. With 50 years of experience in the 
Oriental rug business, Jack Hatounian is an 
expert with few peers. 












Norbert Rohrleitner is only 40 years shy of that 
mark. But he loves the business and pays very 
careful attention. That is making him an expert. 





And that should make you and our other clients 


very happy. 





Direct Impx Fine Oriental Rugs 
VIENNA-ZURICI ASADENA 
1756 East Col ido Be vard, Pasadena, CA 91106 
(213) 795-75 213) 681-7031 
Finest Coll ( rf Rugs in America 





Open 9:30 am ¢ 3( iru Saturday 
* We are also interested in bu Orient: 


as 


ul Rug. * 
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‘King’s Art Gallery 


DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 






Oriental Fine Arts, Antiques & Furniture 
} A se : 
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JADE @ CLOISONNE ® IVORY @ NETSUKE ® BRONZE 







PORCELAIN ® SCREEN ® CABINET @ ACCESSORIES 


529-531 NORTH LA CIENEGA BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90048 
PHONE (213) 657-5063 






















ated OG ANS 


3485 Sacramento St., San Francisco (415) 563-1976 









Set of six Irish chippendale mahogany side chairs 
signed; M. Butler, Abbey St., Dublin (maker) 
First quarter, nineteenth century. 


Resplendent Ocean Front French 
Villain Malibu, California. 3 Acres on 
Sandy Beach. Sweeping Brick Ter- 
races, Large Pool. 3 Bedrooms, Den, 
Maid’s Quarters, Guest Accommo- 
dations. 3.26 Acres Can Be Sub- 
divided. $1,900,000. 


RILEY 
SHIELDS 
& STYNE 
REALTORS 


253 N. Canon Dr., Beverly Hills, (213) 273-3040 


Photography by Timothy DeGrood 


LUCIANO ANTIQUES 


San Carlos between 5th and 6th in Carmel, Ca. 
Eleven showrooms and three warehouses. 








One of a pair of Korean Screens, signed, 
C.1700 - Desk, C. 1800- Chairs, C. 1820 
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DIVISION OF SMC 


TARZANA, CALIFORNIA (213) 996-5810 


Viewing by appointment only. 











M. Levee & Daughters 


introduces to the trade 


ANTIQUE ARTIFACTS 


from 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Thailand Afganistan , Indonesia 


For an appointment 


PHONE (213) 658-6688 


or write 
P.O. Box 5425 Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
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After a year of research and design, 
group of talented professionals dedic< 


As part of our completely integrated 
filtration. ns 


It is heré that our technicians process 


Cibachrome and Kodak “C” prints. Forma aii 


dry mount press mounts up to 4’x8’ prints 
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ronze Leopards inlaid with gold, 


from the Archaeological Findings of 
The People’s Republic of China. 
Unearthed in 1968 from the tomb of 
Liu Sheng, Han Dynasty (206 B.C.- 220 A.D.), 
now re-created with gold-washed design 
on sterling silver. Exact replicas, 
13/4 inches high by 21/2 inches. 
With stand, each 275.00 


Tom Wing & Sons offer their 
catalog of full color photographs 





depicting a rare selection of jewels 
and Antiquities from China. 2.50 





| Tom Wing ¢ sons 


JADE & FINE JEWELRY 


120 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, California 94108 * phone (415) 391-2500 


Please allow four weeks for delivery. Add 2.00 for shipping and handling, plus saies tax where applicable. 

















Cc ANTIQUES 


Is It Really Authentic? 
By William P. Crawley 





WE KNow it took Chippendale eighteen months to create 
one of his famous desks for a family in the eighteenth 
century, yet between December 1971 and October 1972 
over four hundred “Chippendale” desks were shipped to 
America alone. In an age of consumer-affairs bureaus 
and better-business bureaus, the watchword in antiques 
is still Caveat emptor. What exactly to beware of in 
determining the authenticity of a piece claiming eigh- 
teenth-century English provenance falls into four major 
categories: timber, hardware (escutcheons, locks, keys, 
handles, screws and hinges), patination and proportion. 


Single Tree Construction 

It is practically impossible to match two bits of timber 
from different trees exactly. Eighteenth-century cabinet- 
makers always made individual pieces of furniture from 
the timber of a single tree; thus, any irregularities in grain 
or color are immediately suspect. The sides of both parts 
of a double piece should have the same thickness, as well 
as the same timber features. 

The sides of drawers should be oak—the thinner the 
side, the finer the piece—and their top edges should be 
rounded. Up until 1770, the grain in bottom boards ran 
from front to back. In the eighteenth century, cabinet- 
makers used wood as dry as normal seasoning could 
make it, but after many years in heated houses it 
inevitably shrank further and cracked. In anticipation of 
this shrinkage and to avoid such unseemly damage, the 
bottom boards of drawers were made in two or three 
pieces nailed to the drawer. Also, with respect to draw- 
ers, a pale patch should be visible on the bottom of the 
dust board that lies between the top and second drawer, 
the second and third drawer, etc. This patch should 
correspond more or less to the internal measurement of 
the drawer; it proves that both have had an equal life. 


Escutcheon Configuration 

Escutcheons in the eighteenth century were rounded 
top and bottom; the straight-bottomed escutcheon was 
not introduced until Victorian times. 

Up until about 1710, locks on English furniture were 
made of solid iron or steel and were fastened to furniture 
by steel pins with square shafts. After 1710, the working 
parts were still made of steel, but brass was used for the 
outer casing. These locks never had a maker’s name or a 
patent number stamped on them, an innovation that 
appeared after the Great Exhibition of 1851. Thinness in 


the brass may indicate that such a name or number has 
ed away, though Chippendale brasses were never 
\ick, as the metal was relatively scarce. 


| keys for seventeenth- and eighteenth-century En- 


glish furniture were made of steel by blacksmiths. The 
handles are bow-shaped and the thinner the bow, the 
better the piece of furniture for which it was made. Some 
Chippendale pieces were not fitted with handles; instead, 
a key was used to open the drawer or door. If the key is 
lost, a restorer will often buy an old key and have a lock 
made to fit it, rather than the other way round. This can 
be a serious blow to the value of a piece. 

The parts of the eighteenth-century handle that went 
through the front of a drawer or door were made the 
exact thickness of the timber, never protruding beyond 
it. Handles were fixed with round nuts countersunk flush 
with the inside face and tightened by a special instrument 
that fitted into two slots, one on either side. If any part of 
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a handle protrudes into a drawer, this is a sure sign 
handle and drawer were not made for each other. 

Although exact copies of eighteenth-century handles 
and castors are still made from the old molds, brass in 
which the proportions of the alloys are different is used, 
resulting in a different color of metal. The old brass has a 
greenish tinge that is lacking in modern brass. 

On cabinets and cupboards, a key opens the right- 
hand door and two bolts open the left-hand door. If a 
cabinet was made in two sections, one to stand on top of 
the other, then the top bolt of the top section would be 
much longer than the other three bolts, so that it could be 
reached without effort. Otherwise, in the sixteenth and 
seventeeth centuries, bolts were square shaped and made 
entirely of steel. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, these bolts went through a transition stage in 
which the outer casing, which screws to the edge of the 
door, became brass, but the bolts continued to be made 
of steel. From the mid-nineteenth century to the present, 
door bolts were made entirely of brass. 

Up to 1837, screws were handmade; they had no points 
and the slots in the heads were seldom dead center. 
Moisture in the atmosphere rusts the heads of old screws 
and nails, staining the surrounding wood. The point can 
be cut off a screw, but the stain cannot be imitated. 


Unstamped Hinges 
Hinges also provide telltale signs of genuineness. After 
about 1850, a number was stamped on the back of them, 
but not before then. Except for corner cupboards, bed- 
side commodes and grandfather clocks, the doors of all 
eighteenth-century pieces are hinged onto the face, or 
edge, of the side timber, leaving only the knuckles of the 
hinge visible, and then only from the side. No hinge was 
ever attached to a tapered leg. Heavy paneled or mirrored 
continued on page 252 
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Bilis iatenncior 


a, the Crescent Ceily te 1887 


Original; Courtesy of Kennedy Galleries, New York 


JOHN STOBART 


A Unique Collection of Important American Harbor and River Port Views by the World’s 
Foremost Narrative Marine Painter. Published in Signed or Remarqued Limited Editions. 





Prints presently available: New York by Gaslight, Cincinnati, Darien, San Francisco, Nantucket, Savannah and 
New Orleans. (New forthcoming issue: A Pair:— Georgetown & Alexandria, to be published November 1976) 


For details of our Full Color Collector’s Catalog, Dimensional and Price information write: — 


SUITE 502, 1055 THOMAS JEFFERSON STREET N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20007 





Our Collection of Fine Prints can also be Viewed or Purchased at the following Galleries 


NEW ORLEANS CINCINNATI NEW YORK WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
Kenneth Kelley Gallery The A. B. Closson Jr. Co. Kennedy Galleries Inc. The Atlantic Gallery John Howell-Books 
240 Rue St Chartres 401 Race Street 40 West 57th Street 1055 Thomas Jefferson St. NW 434 Post Street 

















efirst toilet seat 


witha mind 
eRe 


Introducing The “POLITE SEAT,’ the first toilet 
seat witha mind of its own. Who ever heard of atoilet 
seat that thinks? Well here's one. The “POLITE SEAT,” 
the first toilet seat that closes automatically, quietly 
and gently after the toilet is flushed. This revolu- 
tionary seat is molded of high-impact polystyrene 
with a low ogee gracefully contoured look. Its 


eS ToC | pie 
Write: Polite Seat G 
White Plains, N.Y. 











ANTIQUES 


continued from page 250 

doors required pin hinges. Chippendale used three 
hinges on the top doors of all his double-heighted pieces, 
as did other eighteenth-century cabinetmakers. A corol- 
lary to hinge placement is the clue that all single doors of 
this period opened to the right. 

Patination, that mellowing of surface texture and color, 
is actually dirt that adheres to moisture on the surface of 
furniture—moisture from people’s hands or from humid- 
ity and condensation. Over the years, particles of dust are 
fixed to these surfaces wherever fingers touch them— 
where drawers are pushed closed, on chair arms, the 
lifting places on desks, tables and chairs—as well as 
surfaces not normally touched—the backs of furniture 
placed against a wall, for instance, the tops of double- 
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heighted pieces such as highboys and bureau bookcases. 
It also invades areas rarely dusted or polished, because 
they are awkward and difficult, such as lopers and fly 
rails on drop-leaf tables, the undersurfaces of galleries, 
the tops of fretting, convoluted surfaces of legs and 
cornices, areas adjacent to hardware. This dark coating is 
impossible to simulate and is therefore a sure sign of age, 


| though modern fakers are doing their best to duplicate it. 


Proportions are a giveaway in checking authenticity. A 
piece that looks wrong will most likely be wrong. For 
instance, two drawers side by side must be the same size. 
Furthermore, no eighteenth-century drawer completely 
fills the space between front and back; a gap was always 
left intentionally, for ventilation. 

London cabinetmakers fixed an arm to a chair only at 
the side of the back leg, never at the front. And no chair 
was made with an overlapping top rail until after 1840. 


Authenticity and Investment 

If buying eighteenth-century English furniture were 
simply a matter of preferring Chippendale to Eames, the 
to-do over authenticity would not be nearly so pro- 
digious. Antiques lovers would buy according to the 
dictates of their own taste and would pay for style and 
craftsmanship rather than a famous-name maker. The 


| recent surge of interest in antiques for their investment 


potential, however, has inflamed the issue and increased 
the need for proving provenance. In these cases, the fact 
that a piece is genuinely eighteenth century, rather than 
elements of style, provides the major inducement to pay 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for an antique. A fraud 
in this regard removes the entire basis of value for these 
investors. However irrelevant a pale patch on the under- 
side of a dust board may be in itself, the important point 
is to get one’s money’s worth, whether in beauty of 
styling, important provenance, or both. 0 



















Ashkenazie & Co, 


announces the opening 
of their new gallery 

in the Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


To celebrate this opening, we are placing on 

public display, for the first time, this one-of-a-kind 
yellow jade pagoda. Featured editorially in the 
March-April 1974 Architectural Digest, the pagoda 
was presented to President Sukarno of Indonesia 

by Premier Chou En-Lai and the Peking Government. 
It is of the Tung-Chih period, Ch’ing Dynasty 
(1863-1875). Not for sale, it is from the 

collection of Saul Mizrahie. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 





The Collectors: Fashion designer Arnold Scaasi’s exuberant 

spontaneity. Classic yachting —a 1924 pleasure craft updated. Maurice 

Bernstein transforms a Fifth Avenue triplex. John Drews of 
McMillen, Inc. designs for an island home in Florida. 


INTERNATIONAL INTERIORS 


France: Baronne de Montesquiou — exotica in Neuilly. 
Spain: an aristocratic apartment for Madrid entertaining. 


The Elms: One of Newport, Rhode Island’s grand “‘summer cottages’ 
The Papal Gardens at Castel Gandolfo. 
The Greenbrier hotel— traditionalism in West Virginia. 
Twentieth-century chairs. East-Indian paintings. 


PREVIEWS 


JANUARY/FEBRUARY 1977 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
GIORGIO DE CHIRICO 


The artist in his Roman apartment. 


DESIGN FEATURES 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


AND MORE... 





How Can You Tell 
if an Edition is 


Phase» copy mumber 
ud 1h1s migned by the author 


—— 


the illustrator 


BU)k Mugren~ 


Of thes bain of 
The Martian Chronicles 


(wo thousand copies have been made for 

the members of The Limited Editions Club 

The bok has been demened by 1 rest Rewhl 

and printed hy (ha Connecticut Urosters en Kloumpeld 
Vhe lethographs were drawn on the plates by Joe Magnan 
and the pointy pulled by Burr Midler, New York 
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JUNDED 1929 


THE LIMITED EDITI¢ 





Really Limited? 


< 


Nowadays, there’s much talk about limited editions in 
books. But the word limited is loosely used, since there’s 
only one way in which an edition can be truly limited. 
That is by including in the volume a colophon page, dis- 
closing the exact number of copies printed. 


The Limited Editions Club is thus qualified to use 
the word limited without reservation. Each volume does 
contain a colophon page certifying the number of copies 
printed—and in addition, bearing the written signature 
of the illustrator or designer. Hence, the collector is 
assured lasting value. 


Recently, one of our members wrote: “The Limited 
Editions Club is an island in a sea of things that fade, 
break, tear, bend, crack, split and disappoint” seep Ust 
one of many comments by our readers on the endur- 
ing volumes the Club has distributed for almost a half 
century. 

Today, our membership is restricted to just 2,000—no 
more. At the moment a few memberships are available. 

You will be pleasantly surprised to find that these 
collector’s editions, which by their nature represent an 
investment, are most reasonably priced. We invite your 
inquiry. There is, of course, no obligation. 


Please send me information about the Club. 
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» CLUB + 431 POST ROAD EAST - WESTPORT, CT. 06880 
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MANAGEMENT 


AND CIRCULATION 


(Act of August 12, 1970: Section 3685, Title 39, 
United States Code) 


Title of Publication: Architectural Digest. 
Date of Filing: September 24, 1976. 
Frequency of Issue: Bimonthly. 


. Location of Known Office of Publication: 5900 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90036. 


. Location of the Headquarters or General Business 
Offices of the Publishers: 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90036. 


. Names and Addresses of Publisher, Editor, and 
Managing Editor: Publisher, Cleon T. Knapp, 5900 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90036; Editor, 
Paige Rense, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90036; Managing Editor, J. Kelley Younger, 
5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90036. 


Owner (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a partnership 
or other unincorporated firm its name and ad- 
dress, as well as that of each individual, must be 
given): John C. Brasfield| Pub. Corp., 5900 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90036; Cleon T. Knapp, 
5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90036; Col- 
leen A. Knapp, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90036 


. Known Bondholders, Mortgagees, and Other Se- 
curity Holders Owning or Holding 1 Percent or 
more of Total Amount of Bonds, Mortgages or 
Other Securities: None. 


. For Optional Completion by Publishers Mailing at 
the Regular Rates (Section 132.121, Postal Service 
Manual): 39 U.S.C. 3626 provides in pertinent part: 
“No person who would have been entitled to mail 
matter under former section 4359 of this title shall 
mail such matter at the rates provided under this 
subsection unless he files annually with the Postal 
Service a written request for permission to mail 
matter at such rates’’ In accordance with the provi- 
sions of this statute, | hereby request permission 
to mail the publication named in Item 1 at the 
reduced postage rates presently authorized by 39 
U.S.C. 3626, Cleon T. Knapp. 


. For Completion by Nonprofit Organizations Au- 
thorized to Mail at Special Rates (Section 132.122, 
Postal Service Manual): Not Applicable. 
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Actual number of copies of single issue pub- 
lished nearest to filing date, 282,693. 
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D. Free distribution by mail, carrier or other 
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Actual number of copies of single issue pub- 
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E. Total distribution: Average no. copies each 
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F. Office use, left over, unaccounted spoiled after 
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copies of single issue published nearest filing 
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G. Total: Average no. copies each issue during pre- 
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copies of single issue published nearest to fil- 
ing date 282,693. 


I certify that the statements made by the above are 
correct and complete. 


CLEON T. KNAPP, Publisher 
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_ BACCHUS, god of wine and fertility. 





Tn pure silver (.999), 
finer than sterling. 


| Original bas-relief sculpture commissioned by and offered 
| by the International Treasury of Fine Art. Individually 

| framed, hallmarked and registered. Personally signed 

by the artist. Edition strictly limited to 5,000. 

Original issue price: $150. 






































Here is Lawrence Beall Smith’s imaginative interpretation 
of Bacchus, the classic mythological god of wine and 
fertility. The superbly spirited Bacchus image emerges 
beautifully from the interplay of light and dark in the 
deftly sculptured grape motif. This distinctive, richly 
® detailed bas-relief is sensitively wrought in pure (.999 fine) 
silver, and specially treated to resist tarnishing. The 
work is individually custom-mounted in an exquisite 
antique silver-finished frame with a hand-turned velvet 
liner, and measures 15” x 15". 

A single, strictly limited edition. 
) The Bacchus is being issued in only one edition, strictly 
| limited to just 5,000 sculptures. Once the supply of this 
edition is exhausted, you will never again have the 
Opportunity to obtain the work unless an original owner 
elects to offer it for sale at a later date. In that event, 
you will be obliged to pay whatever asking price is dictated 
by market conditions at the time. 


Attestation of authenticity. 
Each bas-relief sculpture is signed by the artist, indivi- 
dually hallmarked, and registered with the collector’s 
own edition number. Your investment is additionally pro- 
tected by a certificate of authenticity affixed to the re- 
verse side of each sculpture. This bears the owner's wg 
name, the artist’s signature and an imprint of the regis- = 
| tered edition number. Tage 


Our tradition. 


Many notable sculptures now on exhibition in museums and private 
collections the world over were produced by the International 
Treasury of Fine Art. Through the years, it has been our privilege to 
work in close association with talented contemporary artists and to 
display their work in our gallery in Plainview, New York. 








Our guarantee. 
_ Because only your personal inspection can truly convey to you 
the rich details and sensitive craftsmanship which distinguish this work, 
| We invite you to examine the Bacchus in your own home. If you 
| are disappointed for any reason, return it within 30 days of receipt and 
your remittance will be refunded in full (or your charges cancelled). 


How orders are filled. 



















International Treasury of Fine Art 
100 Fairchild Avenue, Plainview, New York 11803 AA 


Please enter my order for the Bacchus limited-edition silver sculpture 
by Lawrence Beall Smith. I understand that, if not completely de- 
lighted, I may return it within 30 days for a full refund or cancellation 
of charges. 











: 5 f 4 : I enclose: check or money order in the amount of $150 as payment 
_ Pre-Christmas delivery is guaranteed on all orders received by in full (including postage and insurance). ; 
| December 1, 1976. Later orders will be filled within 3 to 4 weeks of L] Please charge to: ( ) American Express ( ) Master Charg: u 


receipt. However, any orders received after this limited edition 

is completed must be respectfully declined and returned. It is there- 
fore strongly recommended that you mail the accompanying 

order form as soon as possible. 


Credit card orders also accepted by phone — 516-938-7233 ae 


Cardia disits)) = eS Expires 











1 enclose: check or money order in the amount of $25 and will pay 
the balance in two consecutive monthly payments of $62.50 each, 
after I receive the Bacchus. (There is no interest charge.) 








About the Sculptor 

Lawrence Beall Smith was commissioned to create 
the Bacchus. His works are in the permanent collec- 
tions of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Fogg 
Museum, the Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection 
of American Painting, and the Library of Congress. 


International 
Treasury of Fine Art 


3uyer's Name (Print) aa 


Owner's Name (Print) 











(Name to appear on certificate.) 


Address —- =>. a3 = AD ihe oe 







Civ State Zip 
(New York State residents add applicable sales tax.) 








Signature_ s eo 
Subject to acceptance by International Treasury of Fine Art, Inc. 
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FINE ARMORIAL EXPORT BOWL 


15’ DIAMETER. CIRCA 1760. o ae Woah. Jota t 


Se eee eee m UCC a eae ule eal tr 
x our San Francisco gallery. The variety extends 
: from Classical Portraiture of the early 18th Century 
4 Re) ha School to the quiet splendor of 20th Century 
= arta paintings. Write for further 
\ a Mela flere ait meld ss lapaebeitie 


Write for prepared letter describing 
current collection of exceptionally fine 
American and European period pieces. 


) Portrait of a Lady with Peaches. Early 18th Century oil 
on canvas from the school of Nicolas de Largilliere. 32” x 26”. 


31531 Camino Capistrano e San Juan Capistrano, CA 92675 | CORINTHIAN STUDIOS 


Wed. through Sun. 10 — 5 and by appt. (714) 496-5454 521 SUTTER ST./SAN FRANCISCO/CA 94102/(415) 362-0717 
WE PURCHASE INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OR ENTIRE ESTATES WORLD WIDE. 


MI re 


one of the ten 

best sources of 
antiques in the 
ee Uwe ea 


Being one of the top sources of antiques in the world 
is hard work! Constant shipments. Buying up estates. 
We do it all for you. We try to Bedazzle you. We have 
five floors for you to discover special pieces for your 
special taste. Dining tables, commodes, sideboards, 
Oriental rugs, screens, Sevrés porcelains, needlepoint 
chairs. All colorful, glorious, and reasonable. 

Its true. We are one of the ten best sources of 
antiques in the world. See for yourself. 


DUO weVieC Ces 


RETAIL/WHOLESALE 


1632 Market Street, San Francisco « (415) 861-5100 
‘ Hours: 7 days — 9:30 - 6:30 




















¢ Restorations LAGUNA BEACH : 


Services BERKELEY 











Ph 
Emmett Eiland Rugs 1741 Solano Ave. Ap 
i i | Ph (415) 526-1087 Hrs 10-6, Sa 11-6, A 
e 
Lighting Fixtures Bn ee) ee Ee 
To the Trade Fine restoration of antique oriental car- Eni 
OS ANGELES pets and Navahos. Inquire for special loc 
L mail arrangements. Free estimates. de 
ooo 
———— SANTA BARBARA 
ae PS : Ash 
ACADEMY LAM Cra as Ph 
‘ i I The 
jad 
DM esronarion “AS E 
Bradywicks 116 E. Montecito 
; i ay Ph (805) 962-6045 
ae: - ; Art objects expertly restored: porcelains, 
ivory, jade, wood, metal. Reconstruction 
2 Academy: Tanne ool! Beverly Bly: of damaged articles and fabrication of 
Ph (213) 271-1123 Hrs 9-4:30, cl Sa, Su. i 8 AUST ae 
The largest display of quality traditional Missin E(PLECES-AUNILERIC TAD CLITA ORE Bird ( 
ANTIQUES lighting fixtures on the West Coast. Direct Ph 
importers of antiques and reproductions D l Con 
in lighting. Large selection of billiard fix- ea ers Pro\ 
Published in the March/April, tures. Large custom chandeliers available . . one 
July/August and Novernber/ De: by special order for commercial installa- © California 
cember issues of - ae , i 
AL DIGEST. Deadlines are No- ae pleat hen Nes LORS ee: ATHERTON 
vember 15th, April 15th and Au- FOR TIELOT, P ° Past Tense Antiques 3351 El Camino Real . 
gust 15th. Proofs will be returned ' Ph (415) 365-2755 Hrs 10-5, Su 11-5, 
if applications for inclusion meet e Fs 
above deadlines. Payment is in Packers and Shippers cl M. A great old house full: of mostly 
advance: $30 for single issue; $58 LOS ANGELES European furniture, with French and Vic- 
for two issues; $85 for three is- a torian offerings. 18th-19th Century Tibetan : 
sues. Add $5.00 for copy change , . BEVERLY HILLS j 
Interested dealers should send i _ Guilt Bronze Buddha, 10” high. ; 
business card and 15 words of Frances Klein Antique Jewelry ; 
suggested copy to Digest Direc- 310 N. Rodeo Dr. From Warren Imports. 
Rory HO. Boxe LGasantabbaleara, Ph (213) 276-1839 Hrs 10:30-5:30, cl Su. 
CA 93102. Phone (805) 962-4713 One of the true & Far East Fine Arts - Warren Imports 
exceptional col- = Klein: 1910 S. Coast Hwy. 
lections of \ ntiqu Ph (714) 494-6505 Hrs 9:30-5:30, cl Su 


en Jade, porcelain, ivory, lacquer, netsukes 


snuff bottles, bronzes. Since 1937 one ¢ 
the finest oriental art collections. Also i 
world. From Palm Springs and Newport Beach. 
Art Deco all Roberta Gauthey Antiques 
fo) i ? the way back to 1290 N. Coast Hwy. | 
Michael D TF Shippi - ancient Egypt. = bola. Ph (714) 494-9925 Hrs 10-5, cl Su, NI 
eae ae aie A beautiful = A warm shop in the country mood, wit) 
ae Alla Ree Early American furniture, pattern glasy 


Los Angeles, CA 90066 i 
Ph Gis 822-5046 Telex: 691565 cut and art glass, silver, jewelry. 


Antique packers, shippers and forwarding 
specialist for air, sea and surface delivery. 
Local pick up and delivery service in Cal- 
ifornia. Expert crating for antiques, fine 
art and paintings. Full container or single 
item forwarding for domestic or export 
shipment. U.S. Customs clearance and 
storage. Antique show in and out serv- 
ice for the trade. Call for further infor- 
mation today. 


magnificent an- 
tique jewelry 
anywhere in the 


4 
... phenomenal eS Neo 
display. 
The Jade Room 9641 Sunset Blvd. 
Ph (213) 273-7708 
The finest collection of rare jade, orien- 
tal art treasures, and exquisite jewelry. In 
The Beverly Hills Hotel. 
Tiberio Art Deco 9484 Dayton Way 
Ph (213) 274-0231 Hrs 10-6, cl Su. 
One block N. of Wilshire and filled with 
jewelry, statues, graphics, furniture. Art 
Deco, Art Nouveau exclusively. 











CARMEL 
F > Heritage Antiques Delores North of 6th 
e 
Stained Glass Ph (408) 624-4213 PO Box 3097 
HONOLULU Fine 17th and 18th century English and 
The Artist Guild 1050 Ala Moana Blvd. continental antiques. 
Ph (808) 531-2933 Hrs 10-6, cl Su. House of Steins Mission bet 4th & 5th 
Gregory Brittain Monk offers unique hand- Ph (408) 625-2414 PO Box 7165 
made windows for home or office. Qual- Hrs 11-5 or by appt., cl Su. . Fe 
ity materials and craftsmanship. Specializing in antique steins and drinking i assic Ay 
PORTLAND vessels. Call ahead for appointment. Chippendale Game Table Ph (408 
Genesis Glass Ltd. 700 N.E. 22nd Ave. CONCORD Original Petti Point — Circa 1740._| * 
Ph (503) 232-7119 Hrs 9 to 5, cl Sa, Su. The Repository 3476 Clayton Rd. From Richard Yeakel Antiques. tl 
Manufacturers of hand-wrought stained Ph (415) 682-1764 Hrs 11-5, cl Su, M. u 
sheet glass in Tiffany Studio tradition. Old world collection of furniture from i i 
Offering complete design and fabrication England, Spain, Denmark and USA. Di- sg far yore ies Sa Hanon 
services to create or reproduce ornamen- rect importers; discount to decorators. 17th and 18th century antiques of t! 51 ¢ 
a eh landscape windows and leaded Just 30 minutes by BART from San Fran- finest quality. Also, 19th century collectill now 
paces: Se of American paintings. i 
vinbecepedae? ee LOS ANGELES a 
¢ Wholesalers aOR Gay pee pane Blvd. Icart Vendor — Art Deco 3146 Purdue _|Iwin (apy, 
COSTA MESA Sa drs 10-5, cl Su, M. Ph (213) 390-2472 Hrs by appointment. (| 3ij)¢, 
Unusually fine quality museum pieces in Specializing exclusively in Louis Icart all Phi 
Kaehler’s Fine Art, Inc. il lai | hi ic-a- pe ene: Seva 3 - 4); 
2350 N | nea 5 silver, porcelain, glass, china and bric-a Maxfield Parrish original graphics. Cat) In th , 
BR UR ene Gea SUaMA brac, jewelry. logue 35c listing reproductions. Send ¢ Pain 
: Mae Fale ey DANA POINT dealer list. World War | Posters. SASE. | terig: 


Over 8,000 square feet and three ship- 
ments a year make this a popular source 
for fine Oriental art and jewelry. Direct 
importer. Call for container arrival dates. 
Open to the public. 


GARDEN GROVE 


H. Frank Jones — Arts Deco ( 
8101 Melrose Ave. Nil Compe 
Ph (213) 852-9359 Hrs 11-4, cl Su, Tu. | qy\™l# 
Internationally recognized dealer of tas) p, ».." 
fully selected investment quality Aj}, 4.) 


: : : Ce 
Deco. Also in Paris. Appointments. Sign 


Debb’s Antiques Inc. Kin . Unusua | 
5s gs Cabinet Maker 622 N. La Peer nit 

8322 Garden Grove Blvd. h (213) 658-7878 Hrs 10-5, M-F, 11-4 © re an 

Ph (714) 638-3013 Hrs 9-5, cl Su, M. Pn G12) 5S. tele Money’ 


Master cabinet maker and purveyor of f | », (as 

quality custom furniture and finest ft A, 

ported antiques. The French country lov | |)" 
Norman Dreb’s 

Portobello Road Antiques 

8460 Melrose Ave. 

Ph (213) 653-3858 Hrs 10-5:30, cl Su. 

Imported Continental antiques from | 

17th, 18th and 19th centuries. Coun’ 

French and English, unusual carved fur 

ture, bronze statues. Near La Cienega. 


Direct importer of furniture, clocks and 
glassware. Over 15,000 sq. ft. including 
Long Beach warehouse at 5201 Long Beach 


Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Charles & Charles 225 Kansas St. 
Ph (415) 863-7947 
An antique wholesale source for the trade 
only. One of the largest displays for the 
professional available anywhere. 





La Marina Antiques 34146 Coast Hwy. 
Charles & Ch a NOSE Ph (714) 496-9486 Hrs 10-5, ape days. _ LOS GATOS 
reas ones charles 299 Bassett Professional office furniture in English and Berg’s Antiques 303 N. Santa Cruz Ave. j 
et (408) 2 -6476 Hrs 10-5, cl Su. American oak: roll top desks, leather or Ph (408) 354-3716 Cl Su, holidays. 
I le only. A professional source cane upholstered chairs, files, barometers, Thirty-plus years of experience guaran” 
roy _ professional dealer. European ships’ clocks, hall trees, fly fans. Designer a line of the finest in china, porcelé 
shipments arrive regularly. trade welcomed. glass, lamps. General line. | 





SAN CLEMENTE 


Colby Antiques 149 Avenida Del Mar 


Ph (714) 492-5130 Hrs 11-5 

Appt: 492-2620. Investment quality an- 
antiques with both the country and ele- 
gant look. 18th and early 19th century 
English and European offerings at two 
locations. Formerly of Port O’ Call Pasa- 


dena. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SARATOGA 











* Oregon 
AURORA 
Taylor's Treasures Main St. 
Ph (503) 678-5579 
Hrs 10-5:30, 7 days. qe 
Three floors with a = 
fabulous inventory. 
American antiques 
in an old general 







* Washington 


CHEHALIS 
Dowling’s Antiques 48 SW Chehalis Ave. 
Ph (206) 748-7800 Hrs by appointment. 
Choice clocks, art glass and period fur- 
niture. Wholesale and retail. 


SEATTLE 
William L. Davis Co. 1300 5th Ave. 
Ph (206) 622-0518 Hrs 9-5, Sa 12-9, cl Su. 








log ae 

store. Ten shops in ||DUNTIE a 

a_ historical iowin I ea = 

Dealers welcome. — | 2) 

ay PORTLAND 

Architectural Antiques 700 N.E. 22nd Ave. 
Ph (503) 232-7117 Hrs 9 to 5, cl Sa, Su 
A warehouse of architectural pieces. An- 
tique stained and leaded glass windows. 
Complete antique interiors and monu- 
mental accessories. 

Jerry Lamb Interiors & Antiques 


Ashkenazie & Co. 950 Mason 
Ph (415) 391-3440 
The West’s finest collection of oriental 
jade carvings and netsuke. In the Fairmont 
Hotel. 







Comprehensive collection of English, Con- 
tinental, and oriental antique furniture 
and accessories. Helpful and very friendly 
to the traveler. 


Mariko Tada, Inc. 519 Olive Way 
Ph (206) 624-7667 Hrs 9:30-5:30, cl Su. 
Quality antique ceramics for the con- 
temporary environment and investment: 
snuff bottles, netsuke, and lacquer for the 
collector. The unusual in accessories for 




















Bird Cage Antiques 





1815 Union St. 

Ph (415) 346-8156 

Congenial 18th and 19th century French 
Provincial furniture and accessories on 
one of S.F.’s smartest streets. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


re, 





1323 N.W. 23rd Ave. 


the home. One block from the Washing- 













Hydrangea 


Part of the extensive collection 


Ph (503) 227-6077 
Specialist in oriental objects of art, an- 
tique silver, decorative furniture and ac- 
cessories. Member American Society of 
Interior Designers. 








ANTIQUE DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ANTIQUE 
my DEALERS 


ton Plaza Hotel. 


Vintage House Antiques 
19918 Aurora Avenue North 
Ph (206) 542-2049 Choice silver, china, 
art glass, wicker and furniture. 













Dedicated to the highest ethical standards obtainable and devoted to the 
encouragement of educational and cultural activities in the antique field. 
We pledge ourselves to elevate standards of quality, serve antique buyers, 
and promote the aesthetics and appreciation of antiques and fine art. 








Johan Mari Ten Kate (born 1831) 
The Young Artist. Watercolor, _ 
13%4"x 194%’? Signed. ca 


of Tiffany Lamps 
from Corinthian Studios. 

















Corinthian Studios 
20506 Saratoga-Los Gatos Rd. 
Ph (408) 867-4630 Hrs 9-5:30, Su 12-5:30. 
A gallery of fine things for discriminating 





Tennant Galleries 8646 Sunset Blvd. 
Ph (213) 659-3610 Hrs 10-5, cl Sa, Su. 
18th century country English, French and 
American furniture, fine paintings, por- 
celains. 






LAGUNA BEACH 
Edward - Dean 484 N. Coast Hwy. 
Ph (213) 494-5770 
Showings by appointment only. 


From Corinthian Studios. 





Corinthian Studios 521 Sutter St. 








Ph (415) 362-0717 Hrs 9:30-5:30, cl Su, M. 
A gallery of beautiful antiques and paint- 
ings for the discriminating collector. The 
very best in every category. 

allace Edward Antiques 1799 Union St. 
Ph (415) 928-2919 Hrs 10-6, Su 12-5. 
Specializing in choice Vienna regulators. 
Also, a mix of English and continental fur- 
niture presented with flair. 

Remise du Soleil 704 Sansome 

Ph 358-8646 

La vrai chose—the next best thing to a 
visit to the veritable French country side. 

SAN JOSE 

lassic Antiques 2210 Lincoln Ave. 

Ph (408) 264-0604 Hrs 10-5 daily 

A general line of fine antiques that 
covers a range as wide as Keith Kinkade’s 


collectors. The very best in every cate- 
gory. World known. 


DeTour Antiques 


12378 So. Saratoga-Sunnyvale Rd. 

Ph (408) 257-4010 Hrs 9-5:30, 7 days. 
Well worth a detour for a remarkable 
collection of fine furniture, china, crystal, 
clocks and jewelry. Gourmet lunches 
served in the shop from Auld World Inn. 
The lunch alone is worth the visit. 


Jerry’s Antiques 


20473 Saratoga - Los Gatos Rd. 

Ph (408) 867-7494 Hrs 10-5.00 M-Sa; 
11-5:30 Su. 

Quality Austrian, English and French fur- 
niture, accessories, plus bric-a-brac. Ex- 
cellent clock display. 4500 sq. ft. floor 
showroom. 


The Mariposa Shop 





LOS ANGELES 

Bac Street Antiques, Cie 8428 Melrose Place 
Ph (213) 653-3899 Hrs 10-5, cl Sa, Su. 
Importers of antique furniture and acces- 
sories. 

Don Badertcher 716-A N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Ph (213) 652-0286 Hrs 9-5, cl Sa, Su. 
Importers of European antiques and deco- 
rative accessories. 

Beverly Antiques 8827 Beverly Blvd. 

Ph (213) 271-8517 Hrs 9:30-5, cl Su. 

The specialty is collector's silver, with a 
sterling silver matching service. Porce- 
lains, oriental. 

Grace Ellis Antiques 
Ph (213) 652-1688 
Fine imported European antiques and un- 
usual accessories. Well known and re- 












731 N. La Cienega Blvd. 














West World Imports 


Charlotte Uhls 716-A N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Ph (213) 652-0286 
Victorian art glass and lamps make this 
shop light and bright. Peachblow, Steu- 
ben, fairy lamps, shades. An experienced 
and respected dealer to help you. 


NEWPORT BEACH 
Touraine Ltd. 511 29th St. 
Ph (714) 675-6288 Hrs 10-5, cl Su, M. 
European antiques and decorative acces- 
sories, specializing in country French fur- 


niture. 

PASADENA 
171 E. California Blvd. 
Ph (213) 449-8565 Hrs 10-5, cl Su. 
Country English and country French 18th 
and 19th century antiques and accesso- 


{7} welcome. 
SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 20375 Saratoga-Los Gatos Rd. spected in Southern California. ries. Direct importers. Trade welcomed. 
\WHarrison Antiques Ph (408) 867-6330 Hrs 15 Tur, Sa by | john Good Imports 8469 Melrose Place SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 
31531 Eainino Capistrano appt, Fourtesn: rooms gel aanneol sia: Ph (213) 655-6484 Hrs 9-5, cl Sa, Su. G. R. Durenberger 
WM) Ph (714) ee Open Tu-Sa ee rere ae full oF Sera English, 17th & 18th century European furniture *34431 ee Capistrano 
: - i merican, and oriental antiques. and objets d’art plus hand wrought Italian ‘ fs 
K@} Furniture of the 17th and 18th centuries, Billie Nelson Antiques aus fapeiture. P 8 Ph (714) 493-1283 Hrs 11-5, cl Su, M. 
with fine paintings and accessories, is 20490 S L Importer of English and European an- 
found one block north of Old Mission SO SATALO Ba ogee ee Constance H. Hurst Antiques tiques. Courtesy to the trade. Advance call 
in C : ; Ph (408) 867-2363 11922 San Vicente Blvd. (In Brentwood) advisable 
ie ga? Camis . 03 This respected and knowledgeable dealer Ph (213) 826-4579 Hrs 10-5, cl Su. i 
“Ph Baas eapierane. ae 0, clSa,S has recently moved from Los Altos. Now Importers of English antiques English por- SANTA BARBARA 
i 1 vig ea eT 3 ey Srgous in a quaint old church building, she spe- celains and accessories. s James M. Hansen Antiques 
7 n the garden area of Bank of America cializes in 18th and 19th century English Andre & Yvette Liardet Antiques 25 E. De La Guerra 
Bee, Victorian and Oriental in- and American furniture and accessories. GAGINEROGETcOnnEIval Ph (805) 966-1400 Hrs 10-5, cl Su. 
sf eriors. Also by appointment. SHERMAN OAKS Ph (213) 652-3192 Hrs 8-5, Sa 9-1, cl Su. Period American and English furniture, 


| cl Su, or call 969-4272 for appt. 





SANTA BARBARA 
ill Cornfield Gallery 
1295 Coast Village Rd. 
Ph (805) 969-3337 Hrs 9-5, 6 days 
A design oriented dealer displaying the 
unusual in antiques and reproduction fur- 


) niture and accessories. 


jorrey’s 1225 Coast Village Rd. 

Ph (805) 969-4464 Hrs 10-5, cl for lunch, 
Quality 
and authenticity are Gordon Thielicke’s 





). H. Selman Ltd. 407 Cliff St., Suite 3 

| Ph (408) 427-1177 Zip 95060 By appt. 
| A stock weighted in favor of paperweights 
exclusively, specializing in antique and 
| modern. Send for color catalog, $3. 


Kasdens’ La Tienda 


Patrician Design 14456 Ventura Blvd. 


Ph (213) 788-2181 Hrs M-Th 10:30-6; F, Sa 
10:30-7. Call for information. 

Turn-of-the-century antiques with added 
gleams: these craftsmen make beautiful 
brass headboards, beds, steel furniture, etc. 


STOCKTON 


Regency Gifts and Antiques 


3201 W. Benjamin Holt Dr. 
Ph (209) 951-3393 Hrs 12-6, Tu-Su. 


Sunya Currie Antiques 


1130 W. Washington Blvd. 

Ph (213) 399-9222 Hrs 11-5. 

Distinction and style characterize this 

wonderful collection of oriental and Euro- 

pean antiques. Estates purchased. 
WALTERIA 

4142 Pacific Coast Hwy. 

Ph (213) 378-5231 Hrs 9-6, Su 11 a.m. 

Offering an interesting collection of fine 

quality antiques. Entire estates purchased. 






One of the most beautiful antique gal- 
leries anywhere showing European an- 
tiques and restoration by Master Craftsman. 
Trade welcome. 

Museum Antiques 8417 Melrose Place 
Ph (213) 652-3023 Hrs 9-5, cl Sa, Su, M. 
European antiques, objets d’art and Asiatic 
arts, 

Waldo Pedersen Antiques 
12237 Wilshire Blvd. 















H. Pollock and Associates 
703 N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Ph (213) 659-2525 Hrs 9-5, cl Sa, Su. 
Room size and smaller antique oriental 
and European carpets. Period country fur- 
niture, porcelains and accessories. 
Speirs & Paanakker 915 N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Ph (213) 653-4600 Hrs 9-5, cl Sa, Su. 
Importers of English and Continental an- 
liques and decorative accessories. 










accessories and marine works of art. 


SANTA MONICA 

Richard Gould Antiques Ltd. 216 26th St. 
Ph (213) 395-0724 Hrs 10-5, cl Sa, Su. 
Direct importers of period English furni- 
ture and porcelains. Specialist in Chinese 
Blue & White. Decorative accessories. 

W. S. Griswold 222 26th 
Ph (213) 393-4394 Hrs 10-5, Tu, W, Th. 
A shop of uncommon finds in Chinese Ex- 


{ Ei P 7 Importers, general antiques, furnishings Ph (213) 820-3014 Hrs 10-5, cl Sa, Su. ort and Japanese porcelains. Prints and 
/ standards Sat AtCuLy specialty. and gifts. Importers ot Se aoe furniture and intines forthe zallector: 
VENICE SSDI Titolo eM TINS EUG? William Young Antiques 1518 Montana Ave. 


Ph (213) 395-9011 Hrs 10-5, cl Su. 
Importer of 17th and 18th century English 
furniture and accessories. 
WALTERIA 
Applebaum's Antiques 
24450 Hawthorne Blvd. 
Ph (213) 373-7411 Hrs 12:30-4:30, cl Su, M. 


Importers of English furniture, accessories, 
scientific instruments and clocks. 
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3550 Hayden Avenue 

Culver City, California 90230 
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